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Preface 


No other movement which has ongmated during the 
past sixty years has exerted so powerful an mfiuence 
upon contemporaiy thought as modern Spintualism has 
done 

No man withm the lanhs of fiiitish Spiritualists can 
better tell the story of its giowth m these islands dunng 
the past thiity years than the writer of the foUowmg 
pages , few could tell it as well 

Havmg been mtimately associated with him dunng 
the period covered by hia pen, there is no question m 
my mind as to the accuracy of his statements, while 
their lUummatmg lucidity leaves nothing to be desmed 
Personal expenenoe in the matters detailed m the 
ensumg chapters is necessary for correct judgment 
My fnend possesses such expenence, and speaks, con- 
sequently, as " one havmg authonty ” Himself a busmess 
man of repute in his great city, Grlasgow, bis words are 
we^hty and full worthy of respect 

To those of us who have fought in the ranks of 
modem Spintualism for many years, often blmded by 
the dust and deafened with the dm of conflict, this book 
will be a treasured record of the history we have been 
makmg, though not always comprehending To all 
students of the movements of the times — etbcal and 
rehgious — and particularly the advance of psychical 
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Icnoivledgs dne to the eernees of Spintnalists, the work 
will be a welcome and instmchve addition to their 
libranes 

The material of this volume onginally appeared in 
the colnmiis of Tht Tieo Worlds, under my editorial 
supervision, and it is with the utmost confidence and 
pleasure I commend the record of my dear friend's 
valuable experiences to aU and sundry the wide world 
over The positive testimony of one candid mind is of 
far more worth than the non-committal opinions of the 
prejudiced or timorons. Herem speaks a man who 
knows, one who is not afraid of the truth he has ionnd. 


lUscHESmi, Jan' 190S 


J J MOUSE. 



Introductory Note 

I'HE future life IS a subject which certaiiil7 concerns 
eveiyone, and if there is to be found evidence which 
transfers our knowledge of it from the domain of specu- 
lation to that of ceitainty, it is surely a duty to submit 
such evidence to the inspection of all Spiritualism, to 
the minds of many, may seem a very obsouie and 
nebulous thing, but already it has commanded attention 
and biought the conviction to millions of thoughtful 
truth-seekers that its phenomena solve the great problem 
of continued personal existence after bodily death The 
conditions of trance and clairvoyance are facts m natuie, 
not theological inferences, and they show that the people 
of the other world can open its gates, enlighten mankind 
by revelations, and piove then presence visibly and 
audibly. We may not, as yet, see cleaily the full 
significance, the sequence of this knowledge, but it is 
our duty to investigate continually, as it is only by 
searching in obscure realms that the great scientific 
facts with which we are now familiar have been brought 
to shed their blesamgs on human life Spmtnahsm does 
not seek to found a new sect, it simply seeks to widen 
our knowledge of the great realm of nature In sending 
out this volume of observations 1 do not attempt to 
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solve ell the difficnltiea which I raise I am qmte 
willing to admit that mj thoughts may seem to lack 
connection, nay, may even appear inconsistent one with 
another, hnt I shall he satisfied if what I have set 
down will cause others to think and investigate in a 
realm which has brought to me much joy and tranquil 
peace 

JAS ROBERTSON 

Glassow, Juiif 1908 
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Spiritualism 

The Open Door to the Unseen Universe 

CHAPTER I 

THE STAKiraa POINT 

The 3-enr 1876 was to me the moat eventful year m my 
life’s history The clouds which had obscured my vision 
melted away, and I was brought mto a realm which 
has eier since yielded me intense delight Men often 
grapple with a subject, wrestle with it, and exhaust it, 
and themselves, but the realm into which I was mtro* 
duced was so hmitless and inexhaustible, that aftbr 
thirty years’ dwelling there I find it ever opening up 
new contments to new, and fresh people to mingle 
with— I feel that I shall never tire of its boundless 
treasures I am no visionary, and have no predisposi- 
tion to superstition, no wonder-mongenng in any 
department, so that when this land of splendours 
opened to my sight, I did not lose my senses, but 
looked it fully and sguorely in the face, and recog- 
nised that here was an unfoldment of Nature’s pro- 
cesses which hitherto had been bid from me I never 
1 1 
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could inc on unrcalU) Toftn' miUit for a 'ci'an 
nng tlio clrnnge? on mj emotion'), but e'llin refieition 
dendened the poncr of the mod glowing iTsin" when 
these could not he linhed on to fivls tint could I'" 
verified 


I did not start with any thought o’- dciirc to ciit^r 
on a road which would reveal to mo a world liorond 
the gates of death, nor did 1 belie >6 thrl there was in 
this universe of ours, or ever had he"n, such evidence 
as would cstahhsh such a fact so that it nneht l>c 
grasped hj human senses 1 had long ceivd W regard 
the hoohs called sacred as hung in anv way liL'toncal 
or authentic, and felt that the present day was as much 
entitled to witnc-s the occurrences narrated in them 


as any past age I had made brave struggles for long 
to believe what the Church called truth, had songhl 
to catch the forth that was preached, but reason crer 
cast these teachings aside as being in no sense a 
revelation of truth. I had reached the position of 
nany others on these questions, 1 was neither a 
believer nor altogether a disbeliever. They did not 
appeal to my reasoning faculties, and so 1 wondered 
OT yeara, without finding a permanent home where 
faift and rei^on might he down together in unity 

side presentnUon of one 

5.s„'o:!:r 

®«®rge Jacob Holyoake would so grace- 
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fully prerent, but over a Fomotlitng would be lacking 
I h'ld reached a position, wcntnlly, wlioro I foil tint all 
Fcbools of thought were groping in tho dark, and that 
there was no authentic light nnjwliero which could 
di«pel the gloom 

I had heard of Spinlualism at a distance, but all the 
talk abonl spirits coming to tables was, to ray mind, 
only lunacy abroad, and it never crossed mo that here 
could be found any possible solution of tlio great 
question of human immortaht) 1 had ovon tried to 
read D D Homo's Incidents of ily Life, but cast it 
aside ns vvrctchc'l dnvel, nnvvorlh} of tho serious 
attention of rational minds Swedenborg seemed a 
strange character, hut as tho writings of tho ancient 
prophets, and tiicir claims, wore uubchovablo, the 
modem seer had no message for mo, just then The 
philosophers have said that tho impressions made upon 
ns by anj circumstance, oi combination of circum- 
stances, depend upon our previous stale I had been 
educated in tlic school of tho senses, rather than in the 
school of imagination I had but one desire, to know 
tbe truth , but one fear, to behove m a fie , and, 
tboreforo, neither Homo's remarkable incidents, nor 
Swedenborg's bfo, appealed to my mode of thought I 
had to wait a season before I recognised how voluablo 
to the world wore the expononces of both men 
Ton will naturally ask what special circumstances 
brought about such a resetting of mj mental furniture 
as to cause me to accept the evidence offered bj Modem 
Spintualism Whnt occurred in that eventful year, 
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1876, vnll 8hoT< jnu t]w on nlitfli I 

and found Uic Gate Eciutiful In t!"' oar'.j j-art of 
Soptember 1876, the IlnUsh tni'l sn tf’C 

city of Glasgow SpintinUsm had ehmcil tf e atten- 
tion of eminent ecicnt'Oc norkeii life I’fofc or 
Crookes, os lie then rT^s,and Dr Al^id Itn-t*'*! 'WaUitC'’. 
both of I'liom had for long exji'.rinienti d and gi-cii 
the fruit of their rcscirch in llw \olamos no" to 
well known as Crookes's AV'"trrA« r-./o t) / Phr ' ' «io 


o/ S^iniiiaZisn, anil lVallicc’« .Viro'''-! r-rf Mdf'r- 
Sj)inl!ia!tsn Dr lYallacc’s whole co“l of tnooght 
had been remodelled bj the new monels with wh-cli 
he had come into touch His courage and cntliu«i»'--n 
were so great that he laboured to bring the ‘object 
pniatelv before his scientific nrfriw Tjuidali, with 
his luminous mind capable of peering into most 
intricate and far-off domains, bad no evo to see what 
was at his doorstep, of paramount importance, nnd with 
ell his fncndship and esteem tor the great work of 
"Wallace in the domain of evolution, he went out of his 
way, in the famous Belfast address (cue of the most 
masterly ever offered to the members of the Bnbsh 
Association) to ha\e a hit at Spiritualism, by saying 
that the science of the Middle Ages “was almost as 
d^ding as the Spintualism of the present day” 
Huxley bad said to ITallace that while not disposed to 
get np a Commission of Lunacy against him, he could 
not get up interest in the subject I have so much ad- 


that. I cannot afford to sneer at their lack of 


Vision 
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John Morlej, still to the fore, and once again a 
Cabinet Jlinister, when editor of the Fortnightly 
Feoiem, in 1874, invited Dr Wallace to wnte an article 
on Spiritualism The article was a long one, and ap- 
peared in May and June 1874, under the title, "A 
Defence of Modem Spiritualism " , it is now incor- 
porated in the volume to which I have referred The 
pubhcation of such strong statements, attested by a man 
of the first rank in experimental science, no doubt 
caused a considerable amount of opposition on the part 
of those who had already settled the question of a future 
life, before looking at the evidence Wallace presented 
The British Asscciation is divided into sections, and it 
was perhaps difficult to find one which could permit of 
a tabooed subject like Spiritualism being mtroduced 
The difficulty was solved, however, by the Anthropo- 
logical Department openuig its doors Here Professor 
Barrett read a paper on “Some Phenomena Associated 
with Abnormal Conditions of Mind," and under this 
title he managed to mtroduce many of the spintual 
evidences which had been so much talked about Dr 
Slade, the medium foi slate-wnting, had only recently 
arrived in this country, and the stnkmg phenomena 
manifested in his presence, which had caused consider-^ 
able commotion, were referred to at great length m 
Professor Barrett's paper Di A E WaDace, who was 
President, for the year, of the Anthropological Secbon, 
and chairman of the meeting, was loud m his praise of 
the paper, and spoke of the author as a thoroughly 
tramed man of science, who had been reared under the 
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eye of Tyndall The paper, to his mind, was a record 
of faote, and he objected to anyone speaking unless 
he had facts to offer Crookes, W B Caijienter, 
Groom Napier (for whom Lord Brougham had written 
his famous preface to his book on Nature, in which 
he said that, "amid the dondless shes of scepticism, 
he saw a ram-dond no bigger than a man’s hand 


—it was Modem Spiritualism”) were amongst the 
speakers Thera was much heat displayed by the 
opponents of the subject, and some distinguished 
people, amongst these Professor Lankester, said it was a 
degradation to science to admit such a topic within the 
walls of a learned society A storm was raised which 
took some ywirs to calm down Magazine articles 
representing both schools of thought abounded Pre- 
judice fought against knowledge Matenahsm combated 
the evidence of man’s spintual powers. The men who 
preached the largest hberty and who spumed such 
wo^ as impossible," as being unscientific, were 
OTdest m the exhibition of narrow prejudice TyndaU, 
at Belfast, had said that science had hnilt one wing of 
themimy-mansioned house which man m his totahty 
emand^ But he failed to recognise that Spiritualism 
was seeing to hmld another wmg of the mansion not 
made with hands, eternal m the heavens Cnltnre is a 
^ry fine word, hut it loses ite chuni to he reverenced 

t ii lTT -1*0 would 

^ to combat the ancient mtolerance A 
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mattei lite Spmtualism, which combines verification 
with intmtion, should be at least looked at in a 
temperate spint. The apostolic injunction os to enter- 
taining strangers who might reveal the angelic nature 
IS not unscientific Knowledge once gamed casts a light 
bejond its immediate surroundings Theie is no dis- 
covery so hmited as not to illummate somethmg beyond 
itself 

I have said Professor Barrett’s paper raised a storm 
Professor Lankester, who was a member of the Selectmg 
Committee, had, it seems, been outvoted when Professor 
Barrett’s paper was admitted He felt that the reputa- 
tion of the Association had been besmirched, and with 
his strong prejudice he determmed to 'lake some steps 
to crush out this new superstition We have ever to 
give credit to opponents for being honest Doubtless 
the crimes which have been committed m the name of 
rehgion were the work of honest men, but prejudice 
bhnds the senses, so that matters are not seen in tbeir 
true light As Stamton Moses has wisely said, "When 
knowledge has progressed in even a shght degree, the 
Ignorance of a Lankester will be impossible ’’ 

The opportunity for stnkmg a blow at Spmtuahsm 
- soon presented itself Betummg to London after the 
close of the British Association proceedmgs, he met his 
friend Serjeant Cox, who told him of the marvellous 
wntmg he had got on closed slates in the presence of 
Slade, and advised him to go and see the reahfy for 
himself With his strong bias agamst the possibihty of 
anythmg abnormal occurring, Lankester, accompamed 
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by Dr Doolon, went to Tisit Slade — as a detective 
simply, and not as a truth-seeker When the wntmg 
was taking place he seized the slate, without waiting, 
and said the whole thmg was a piece of jn^leiy. He 
did not want to be convinced, did not seek for explana- 
tions, lost hiH temper, and rusbed to Bow Street Police 
Court for a summons against the man who, he claimed, 
bad obtained his money by false pretences A letter 
was sent to the Tvms, detaihng how he had exposed to 
the full the spmtaal imposture, and the world at large, 
who take the newspapers as the repoaitones of all true 
knowledge, felt that the subject had at last received its 
quietus The letter was telegraphed to all the press, 
and one Monday morning, m the latter part of Septem- 
ber 1876, 1 read it in the Glasgow StralA, while cross- 
ing in the steamer from Granton to BumbslBnd. I 


remember that the feeling which came over me was one 
of satisfaction that this palpable attempt to trifle with 
the sacred feelmgs of humamty had been crushed , for 
above all things I detested trading on the hopes, the 
affections, and the fears of mortals I was satisBed 
that Spiritualism was a delusion, which had nothmg 
It but trickery and fraud. A few mmutes later, 
before the steamer had completed its short passage, 
there come across my mind what now I con only call 
an mpiration for quite suddenly I asked myself 
mat can be bebmd aU tbie? Why do eome people 
ohevemit ? Can there be eome obscure force mam- 
fetmgimelf which weak minds are by some stretch of 
imagination assooatmg with the work of dead people » " 
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I then and there resolved, as Bobert Dale Owen bad 
done before me when he first came into contact with the 
phenomena, that I would probe the matter, and settle 
for mjself whether this was a probabihty, or a certamtjr, 
or a delusion 

I did not know m the least how I would go about it, 
where I would find the field for mj exploration, but 
I was determmed to look for ‘it The idea dominated 
me for several days until I returned to Glasgow So 
stroug and determined was I that on returning to 
busmess I said to my colleague, “ I am going to investi- 
gate this Spintuohsm" He looked up at me with a 
smile “Leave it alone,” he said, “it will, in six 
months, put you in a lunatic asylum ” I was not the 
type of man to be cowed by such fears I had faced 
other pioblems until they yielded me some satisfaction 
The old faiths which had darkened my early life had 
been discarded , I felt pretty much hke John Sterling 
when he said, “I would plunge mto the bottom of hell, 
if I were sure of finding the devil there and getting 
him strangled" 

The way opened for me in a most unexpected manner 
I had hod for years a close fneud with whom I had 
wandered in the realm of doubt and demal "We 
thought together, discussed many of the problems of 
hfe and being, warming ourselves at tunes with the 
great thoughts wo found in hterature Some time before 
this wo had been nttraclcd by the preaching of John 
Pago Hopps, and although w c admired his spint ual rat luii- 
ahsm, neither of us had ever heard liis name associated 
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mth Spintuahsm, and it never croseed out minds that 
this was the source oi his bright message Jly tnend 
and T had become members of the East End Church, 
which Mr Hopps had been the means of founding , but 
ha had himself left Glasgow a few months before To 
this fnend’s house I went on the Sunday after the 
thought of getting at the bottom of Spintualisia had 
come to me, and as he was out I looked at his bookcase 
and saw a volume, Mirada and Jlfodera Spinfuahsm, 
by Alfred Russel Wallace, which I at once took down 
from the shelf and began to peruse My fnend soon 
returned, and I asked him, “ Where did you get this 
book!" The name of Wallace had struck me as an 
important one to be associated with such a subject I 
had a kind of cloudy recollection that be was associated 
with Charles Darwin in the theory of evolution, and 
was one of the leading scientifio minds of the day My 
fnend told me that a enstoraer had called upon bim 
during the week, " A person of sense," he said, who had 
loaned him the book to read and invited him to some 
meetup which were held regularly in the city I 
asked him if he had read it> and he said no, that be bad 
been too busy I at once said, “Will you let me read 
It first, and I will tell you wbat is m it » " to which he 
readily aegmesoed I took the volume home, and night 
after night I dipped into its pages I had been for so 
ong dwellmg m an atmosphere which had no place 
for the miraculous that I wnfesa the first part, “ The 
Scientifio Aspects of the Supernatural," did not appeal 
me Hume was not to be readily displaced, nor 
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Thomas Foino. The title was, aftei all, a misnomer, as 
the author argued for all the phenomena being really 
“natural, and involving no alteration whatever m the 
ordinary laws of Nature” What, hovi ever, stirred me 
was the " Notes of Personal Evidence ’’ To find a man 
of Ins calibre vouching for the extraordinary moidents 
there recorded os having taken place was mdeed most 
startling Gould these things be possible, after all? 
1 was not earned away, however I did not yield 
myself to the charmer I had refused to accept 
the ancient stories of spints , why should 1 accept the 
new on the authonty of any person, however good 
and great ? It was personal evpenence I wanted, not 
the statements of others, and if these were not forth- 
coming for me, then I must still dwell in a woild of 
doubt as to contmued personal existence after the death 
change. 
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HBST ESPEMESCES 

Os tie next Suadaf mj" faiend and I found our way to 
the Trongate, and after ascending Bome four or e flights 
of stairs, we found ourselves in a square, low-cedinged 
zoom, with a few seata, without baclcB, which were in 
front of a desk. I looked around at the people, to see 
if I could see any marks of intelligence, etpecUng to see 
some long-haired cranks or other oddities , but no, there 
were some twenty-five or thirty average-looking men 
and women, whom I mi^t have met anywhere It did 
not strike me, however, that here was a new and bnihant 
truth ntncb was capable of putting a new sonl into 
religion and transforming the world It was all 
commonplace and humdrum, without much sign of burn- 
ing zeal or enthusiasin The speaker for the evening read 
ha paper, which could only he called commonplace , 
it was not marked by oratory, or even warmth of delivery 
At the condnsiQii, questions were invited. I had not 
the temerity to nse, as at that time I was rather diffident 
in expressing myself, bnt one gentleman went dead 
against the whole subject, saying “ We hai e a religion 
dieady What conld be better than the Bible to lean 
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on— n molntioii for nil (jino lind been g«on us— Jews 
was (lio nil in nil for nmn to know 7" Mj opportunity 
had now como , I rose and sialod inj position, timt I 
biid cease 1 lobclio\c in tlio Bible ns being infallible, 
orcicnnutlicnticlnstori , that if there was to bo gamed 
in this world of ours oii} ciidcnco, palpable to the 
eenecs, winch would establish the fact that the departed 
lived on, and could manifest to mortals, I, for one, 
would appreomto such evidence ns n pnceless boon I 
cannot snj that I had got nnytbing from ro} iisit — I 
perhaps cvpeetcd to sco something, and not to listen to 
words onlj Nothing was offered mo by the clmirmnn 
which would ploce me on the wa) to getting the need- 
ful evidence, but the relief was at hand. A number of 
the oiidicnco were in the habit, I found, of attending 
tbe Ea«t End Unitarian Cburcb, and one of these, a 
lady, w ho know mo b} sight, came up and said " You 
have seen iiotliing, Jfr Eohortson, it seems TVoll, I am 
willing to come up and give jou a rntlmg, being some- 
wliot of a medium " 

I eagorl} foil in with the suggestion, and the next 
night bad drawn u company together to witness the 
marvels that were to be forthcoming I cannot say that 
I altogether cepooted that 1 would have brought home 
to me concluBivoly that our conscious life does not perish 
with the death of our physical body, 1 was neither 
excited nor expectant I scarcely expected that what 
would be forthcoming would have much, if anything, in 
it The trend of my mind was that great discorones 
were more likely to come from universities or apt 
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Bcliokt*, thnn from n l>nl\ ol unit trncsl, iii’HiVo pwpk 
1 had loTgoUcii Iho old storj of the fithf rra^n (d Gahk><’, 
and the wonderful ino\ca)cnt that 'ipranj froT ilmt 
unkUcted lo'lj of men find 1 drcaincd that 1 wa* 
going to meet with Mine fatlo wli'th wete lihcli tore' 
aolutioniEfi mj' whole life, I woiill hate be n iKtlted, 
and haac lost, perhaps, the cacn wind with which all 
things should be\iewc<l 

ll'c eat round a table in one of our kdrooTi’, the 


subject being loo undignified for ii' to Inng it fonrard 
in onr beet room. At moincHs there was a feeling of 
being ashamed at lia\ mg any connection at ell with n 
subject held in euch contempt hy the world NVo 
formed a arclc of eight persons, sue being our oam 
group, not one of whom had eset come near the juatte t 


The lady medium had brought a joung fneud with her 
She told US wonderful stones of what the spirits lad 
done, and we sat tor fully an hour, joking and laiighirg. 
but there was not the slightest appearance of anj thing 
abnormal occurring Kot a rap was heard, not a’ table 
tdtei I was getting pretty nearly cominccd that 
there was not mnch chance of anj thing cttworfiimiy 
happening when cool, critical minds' were obscramnt 
Butin this I was soon undeceived That table did at 
last behave m a strange manner It tilled from side 
to sje indspendently of any pressnre hnmght to bear 
It^me light and heavy hj turns, and the bits 
^ded to questions that were asked There was 
My he dear manifestation of intelligence, and 
that not of the mttem Tie names of old friends were 
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spelled out, and incidente which some of the sitters had 
forgotten were referred to Some yeais before, death 
had taken from me a boy of promise, whose departure 
had caused me to think, for a season, that life could 
have for me no further joy, he was said to be present, 
and nothing could convey to an outsider how that table 
seemed to leap for joy, at one moment going, as it 
were, into my wife’s lap, and anon into my own I 
certainly, as well as the rest of the company, was a bit 
upset, and we had got more than we bargained for It 
seemed a somewhat crude way to mtroduce us to the 
denizens of the apintual world, but there were the facts, 
and where were the theones which would cover the 
ground, without letting in the spmts ? 

No unseen force known to science could lift a table 
when desired What made that table so heavy that at 
times we could not press it down, and what lightened 
it so that it seemed like a feather '> The great forces of 
nature, though under law, never manifest personahty, 
while the force that moved that table claimed to be some- 
one we had known, who had passed throng the onsis 
called death I confess sleep did not come to me readily 
when it was all over I had been suddenly thrown 
against facts, regardmg which I had practically pos- 
sessed no information I awoke to the possibility of 
experimental proof of a future life, and an indescribable 
emotion filled my bemg 

Was I standmg on the threshold of a great discovery, 
likely to colour all my future thought and Me ? Had I 
been dwelhng in darkness, while the light of spiritual 
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fact's might lio obtained for the I'lK ? The p«l 5ttU 
held mo, hoiTCVcr , thtru aro*-' tlic uld qt.e'tion’ng* as 
to tlic probabilitj of such an i.ajKjrlatit truth fon ing 
itself on my attention ba furh apjLartiitly absurd 
manifestations I walked for days in a |)Wiihar, un- 
settled frame of mmd all mj old ncliofs were in a 
state of flux 

Tliat table had up'ct me more than I would admit to 
anyone I wishwl at some moments that 1 had not 
seen it move, but soon there came better ihougbta. It 
13 wise to know all of trotli. Wica mj pcrt'irlotioa 
was greatest, I got from a hbrarj Serjeant Cox’s two 
volnmes, entitled T!tt Mtdnnwr 0 / .Var Wlicn I 
had perused these I seemed to rcali*e that we rush 
ofttimes against the aery thing we need, and that our 
life IS made for us, and not bj us Tin" Iwok dealt 
with what the author calls p'jchio foreo, and in it the 
phenomena of Spiritualism are oecasionalh accepted to 
the full, but the intelhgcncc manifested is not regarded 
as that of spirits, but of the atters Tlie only effect 
the book had upon me was to cause mo to feel that the 


author had failed to justify his theory, and I fmislicd 
with the impression that had I met such cndencc as he 
had set down, I could he no other than a Spiritualist 
AVhen I left the Trongate after mj first visit, I had 
no idea that I should over go back agam, hut my 

anxiety was great to learn mote of the message I had 

TOrked my way from darkness mto twihght, and now 
twihght was giving place to day. The full import of 
great diseovenes grows, and I was approaching tranquil- 
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I did not benefit much from the hall lectnres, but 
I met with those who had had a varied expenence of 
spintretttm, some of whom told me I had avoided much 
mental friction through having previously cast off the 
old creedal beliefs 

The great prop and stay of the spintual cause m 
Glasgow when I became an adherent was James 
Bowman, a well-known photographer of the city 
Seared in Secnlansm, and with the most mtense 
devotion for Eobert Owen, whom he had known, and 
still loved as one of the most glonous products of the 
human race, his own mind, as if it had been a photo- 
graphic plate, had been gradually cleaned, and had 
been piepared to catch impressions from the light of 
truth He literally revelled in the facts of Spintuahsm 
His intensely joyous nature had found a further source 
of joy, and this world to him with spmt communion 
was the brightest of all possible worlds His purse was 
ever open to defray the wants of the Society, and he it 
was who furnished the room, and let the Society use it 
rent fiee Though there was a president (an old man 
of some scientific ability), and a secretary and treasurer, 
James Bowman was piaotiesEy the Society He would 
spend houis with anyone who called upon him, in 
seeking to explam matters to them Yet the man 
himself was ever anxious to take a back seat, contented 
if he thought the Cause was progiessing He was not 
profound by any means, but he more than made up for 
this by the richness of his heart He had a genius for 
benevolence, and many obtained his help who scarcely 
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dcsonctl It Wlicn medium'' mitli n'* M' Iwd 

been 'btoHglit to the ciij,l>c >t \<bo the 

cost in tlio most liartj (pint W'jili «lnt re-i-rence 
ha would talk of "Ticii,” and with ulnt fftnitwilj he 
would comersa with ‘ The Stroilin? I’lojor," the two 
spints who most frcquontlj throiigh Mr Mome 
when he is onlrnnccd Spinlimh'ni liad girtn him a 
now world, and out of the fullness of hts Im'-t he could 
not do too much for it He hod htcnnhl to Glasgow at 
ono time Kate Fox, the mchum through wliom the rap- 
pings had orginatcd at Hjdcss illc, and hrojpht ns many 


prominent persona ns he could to witness the phenomena 
that took place m licr presence At all the meetings 
hia noh bass loicc could be clearly heard. He was no 
speaker, and did not ask many questions He was lappj 
when a hymn was called for him to lead off, and then 
he would hsten coiitontcdlj He coKcrly welcomed roe, 
and did his utmost to help to establish roe in the faith 
I saw nothmg for n few weeks, although circles were 
held at the rooms The doors were not opened at once, 
wisely 1 beheio now, for all who wished to witness the 
marvellous phenomena Preparation of some hnd is 
necessaiy belore introduction to a spirit circle. Each 
new '“doi bnngs with him or her certain coudiUoiis, 


ir:;. ® to tws fact 

'"’P " exposures" which 

Spiritualism 
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There arc Eomc vrords in a letter of Professor de 
Morgan’s, one of the greatest mathomaticmns of his 
time, which are well worth pondering over bj Spint- 
unliste Alfred Rnssel IVallaco in his own home bad the 
most remarkable kind of eridcnce, and he naturally 
thought that if any of his scientific friends would 
witness the facts they would be satisfied, and so he 
brought in Professor W. B Carpenter, but the pheno- 
mena were weak, and again with Professor Tjndall — 
nothing remarkable took place Dc Morgan, in writing 
to Dr ■Wallace, said to him “ I doubt whether inquiry 
by men of ecicnce would lead to any result Tliere is 
much reason to thmk that the state of mind of the 
inquirer has something— be It internal or oicternal — to 
do with the power of the phenomena to manifest them- 
selves It may be a consequence of the action of 
incredulous feeling on the nervous system of the 
recipient, oi it may be that the vohtion — say the 
spint, if you hke — finds difficulty in communicating with 
a repellant organisation, or, maybe, is offended Be it 
what It may, there is the fact” These words from 
such an authority are valuable, and not the least 
unscientific De Morgan himself had met the evidences, 
for in the preface to his wife’s book. From Mattel to 
Spmt, he said " I am perfectly convmced that I have 
seen and heard, in a manner which would make unbelief 
impossible, thmgs called spintual, which cannot be taken 
by a rational bemg to be capable of explanation by 
imposture, comcidence, or mistake The Spuntualists, 
beyond a doubt, are in the track that has led to all 
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advancement in physical science , their opponents me 
the representatives of those who have striven against 
progress” I had not advanced to this plane of thought 
at the beginning of my invest^tions, of course, yet I 
felt that there was somethmg to unravel, and it a mind 
largely free from creduhty and superstition could probe 
the matter I shonld succeed 
Onr group, consisting of my brother-in-law and his 
wife, the old fnend of whom I have spoken, my wife 
and self, sat m circle for several times without the 
least token of anything abnormal being given I 
thought it strange that we ourselves should not have a 
repetition of our first nighPs experience "We called 
t^am for the services of the lady who had first helped 
us, when at once we had a repetition of the messages, if 
anything with strongei force I kept saying, “'Why 
should not this evidence come to myself * ” T7e then 
began to sit with onr own family only, and gradually 
we got phenomena of a kind we did not want The 
hells m the house began nngmg without any probable 
cause, ^e were annoyed, and wished they would cease 
Night after night we were disturbed, and I felt that if 
this was all the spirits could do, we would be as well 
without their presence 

Mr Bowman at last invited us to one of a series of 
sdances which had been goii^ on m the hall foi some 
tune, at which Mr Eohert Dugmd was the medium, 
and at this gathenug, I, for the first time, was conscious 
of the great reality There I came into contact with 
spint people, with some of whom I have kept np 
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communicahon to this day, each one mtb a distinct 
personal manner, evei maintained, and revealing human 
characteristics about which there could be no doubt. 
"Sabo,” who had been a negro slave, was the most 
marked personahty We got his story of how he had 
bean stolen from his native Africa, sbpped on board a 
slave trader, and how he had to undergo the lash till 
the cruelties he expenenced brought release in death. 
A gentle, loving soul was “Sabo,” full of quaint 
wisdom, and free from the vengeful spmit which marked 
some of the other controls When speaking he always 
had the medium sitting on the top rail of the chair, and 
when he rehnquished his speech the medium sat on 
the chair m regulai fashion " Blaokhawk," a North 
Amenoan Indian, was of quite another stamp , a man 
of strong feeling, almost fierce at times m his denuncia- 
tion of the cruelties which had been perpetrated on his 
people He had not reached the spirit world m a 
contented mmd, and though he told us he had got over 
his ferocious feehngs, the coming back to earth recalled 
the old fierce spirit Character, most strongly marked, 
was revealed in all he said , the style of utterance was 
bold and graphic You could not help behevmg that 
you were in the presence of a powerful personahty 
" White Star ” woe another of the Indian band to whom 
we were introduced , but again we met with qmte 
another stamp of mdividuah You almost felt reheved 
at the departure of “ Blaokhawk,” as of one who had 
the powdr to crush you. Not that he was always thus , 
there were times when he was subdued, and pomted 
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out deep Bpmtual truths M\Tulo Star" «n.s aU 
poetr) , the love of nature mn througli nil that he said 
The Great Spmt, uhom ho had worshipH >n the 
woods, was ever the thomo of his discourse The 
■■ happy hunting ground ” of his earth rclitrion had Iwcn 
more than realised in the beyond Vilien wo as a 
questions which could be answered by a jes or no, htUo 
luminous hghts would ho shown in respon-c all oier 
the room This would bo repeated again and again 
I can recall my emotions on returning homo from this 
gathering, almost feel again the thnll winch went 
throngh me I was deeply impressed with the fact 
that what I had heard did not spring from some hidden 
source in the medium's being I know I had boon in 
the presence of those whom the world had called 
dead It was a momentous oonclusion, hut I could not 
escape it 

I was now on the way, certain almost that knowledge 
would he added day by day My appetite was whetted, 
and I began sitting with my own son, then n lad of ten 
years of age, and T was soon rewarded beyond measure 
“ Sabo ” used his lips, and gave forth messages in the 
same manner as those coming through Robert Dnguid 
He also saw a hoard, which was held before him, and 
from this lead out to me what was wntton , questions 
of a profound oharaeter were asked and always answered 
m an intelligent manner At last I had got what I had 
desired — ^the evidence m my own home. The matter 
did not stop, however, with speech , what are called 
physical phenomena abounded Artidea were moved 
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from place to place at tunes, the chair bottoms would 
be removed from their settings and heaped on the top 
of the table, while all this tune I held his hand, no 
other person bemg in the room 

We had been sittmg on Satnrda7 nights, and one 
evening I asked whether it was possible to brmg any- 
thing from outside the bouse Soon we had some 
leaves brought from the neighbouring garden Later 
on I was conversing with the apints, when a flower-pot 
was lifted from the top of the piano, where it was 
standmg, and turned upside down on my lap, the eaith 
falling on the floor I feel that I then got sufficient 
evidence of a physical kind to satisfy me for all tune 
It hteraUy abounded for a season m all diiections, and 
I bad httle idea that it would ever cease, or I might 
have tabulated it fully at the tune. 

The following night was Sunday, and Mr J J Morse 
had been engaged to speak m the Trades’ Hall, Glass- 
ford Street This was the first tune I was privileged to 
bear this time-honoured trance-speaking medium, and I 
need hardly say that the wealth of expression, the 
profound settmg forth of spintual mysteries to which 
I then listened, opened up a new vein of thought It 
was the most powerful eloquence I had as yet heard, 
and I felt that with such an instrument the world must 
soon awake That it helped me greatly to grasp the 
meaning of Spintuahsm is undoubted. Phenomena 
without a nob philosophical settmg would soon pall, but 
when there is a perennial stream of wisdom flowmg, we 
can be forever content 
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My brotlier-m.-law was at the meeting, and I told him 
about the flower-pot being lifted by unseen hands the 
previous evenn^ He was anxious to go homp with me 
to see if it would be repeated The three of us sat in 
the dark, when the usual shifting of chair bottoms and 
pitching about of oushions took place, and while we 
were m the midst of our sitting, we were summoned to 


go to the next room for tea When the light shone 
into the room, we looked and saw that the flower-pot 
had disappeared from ite place over the piano, and was 
nowhere to be seen After tea we resumed our sitting, 
wondermg where the flower-pot had gone, when soon 
after It was agam placed in my lap We knew that to 
teU such a story to outsiders would only cause us to be 
aughed at It seemed such an incongruous thing that 
spirits should play such antics, but they evidently knew 
ow necessary it was for us at this period to meet with 
facte which would appeal to our senses Some of my 
fnen^ thought I had been too ready m acceptmg the 
pint hypothesia, but Ido not consider it is evidence of 

w^n » doubter or inquirer, 
ill ‘“^Fesented all pomt so clearly in one 

ajone would laud, but sceptimem, m face of dear 

nirsle “1 '^o’^tatmg parson who is 

he^n J ''‘■0 tto senses of 

Wg, seeing, and touch, is not the rational inquirer 
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STOKM AKD PEACE 

At the time of my investigations dining 1876, 
Spintiialism occupied a prominent position in the pnbhc 
press, which, with one accord, seemed to delight m 
publishmg all that could aflect the subject adversely 
Dr Slade was placed at the bar, and many friends 
gathered round him and gave their testimony as to the 
realitj of the phenomena taking place in hts presence 
Amongst them were Dr Alfred Russel 'Wallace, 
Serjeant Cox, and Dr Wjld, who detailed what bad 
occurred The magistrate who heard the evidence 
admitted that it was overwhelnung, but held that it 
was inadmissible, the law did not admit that such 
powers as Slade claimed were possible, and bad framed 
statutes long ago to punish the offenders The result 
was that Slade w as sentenced to three months' imprison- 
ment An appeal was made, howeier, bail bemg forth- 
coming, and Slade was hberated foi a tune IVhen it 
came on for heanng again, Serjeant Ballantyne, m his 
day one of the most famous pleaders at the Bar, was 
retamed for the defence, and the charge was thrown 
out on some technical pomt But the opponents were 
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not inclined to let the matter drop A new warrant for 
Slade’s apprehension was being made out, when his friends 
felt that little good would come of prolonging the fight, 
so they had him qmetly removed to Dover, whence he 
crossed to France and Germany, where his wonderful 
gifts were tested by Professor ZoUner and other savants, 
the results being published m Zollner’s work, entitled 
Transccndetital Psychics 

Another prosecution of the same period was that of 
Dr Monck, a powerful medium, who had oeen for long 
creating considerable sensation in the midland conndes. 
Under some obsolete Vagrant Act he had been seized 


and imprisoned m Huddersfield Dr ilonck had been 
a Baptist minis ter, and all his life had been subjected 
to strange mamfestaUons, which interfered with his 
dencal work. He got many fnends to stand by biin^ 
and though pronounced guilty, an appeal was lodged, 
and he returned to London, where crowds gathered 
round when he spoke at meetings. The Ven. Arch- 
deacon Colley has recorded the wonderful matenahsation 
phenomena which occurred m his presence , how t hp”* 
matenahsed forms came, as it were, from his body, 
remained m sight for a considerable period and talked 
ma ae atteis. Money was snhscnbed sufficient to 
fight when the appeal came on, but the conviction was 

Hoses. Img known 
as MA., Oxon.." who afterwards became the editor of 
was one of the staunchest supporters of Dr 
Hon*, ,ad has detailed some of the wonderful 
nee he got in his work entitled Psychography 
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In an appeal for funds to oairy on the defence, he 
wrote “ An attempt, well considered and well organised, 
15 being made to crush out all investigation into an 
unwelcome subject, and to revive musty statutes, with 
then obsolete enactments and penalties, to prevent 
men from exercismg an inherent and sacred right, viz , 
the pursuit of knowledge and the search for truth If 
the attempt succeeds, other unpopular subjects wiU 
share the same fate, and the dogmatism of priestcraft, 
rapidly dying out, will be followed by the dogmatism of 
materialism, which is more intolerant still " 

The other persecution which characterised the year 
1876 was that of a working man named Lawrence, a 
man of neither position nor education. He was con- 
victed, and as, evidently, he had few friends, he suffered 
the impnsonment awarded That be was one of those 
rare instruments capable of blessing others is undoubted, 
'8 modest, sensitive soul, who, m his normal condition, 
had few words to say, yet when influenced by supenor 
fnends who had passed on he gave forth streams of 
sublime wisdom, and tests of personal identity "When 
he came out of pnson, a retired Indian judge, ATT 
Petterson, who met with him a short tune befoie, 
arranged for a senes of sdances, and took careful reports 
of what feU from his bps while he was in the trance 
condition Onental and bistoncal people came and 
spoke through him, and manifested much of the char- 
acter known regarding them These addresses, which 
were prmted m IThe Medium wnd Daybreak, were 
gathered together, and form a considerable volume 
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VThilc all tlui iio'^e of {>or‘Wiition al'p’O'!, ^ 
eunlmncd my Fitting^ at liomo Mj oM fritnl, Imto 
whom 1 had rccencJ IVallaco'a bool inii’t'lt'J no ntoro 
with ns, as he was clainoyanl. ami Irteamo afraid 
hecanso of some of tho sight' presu'itcd AYliile siU<ns 
with him one daj lu the Unit man Uiiurth, he dccnlrfd 
to mo a cerUiin spirit form which stood oicr the 
nniuattir, and tuj own psycintal powers beginning to 
deiolop, the name “Lcssmg" was spelled out through 
my hand. Tlie mmister.whom hetoro this I had »ought 
to interest in the subject, was not oior friendly, as on 
one occasion when I had told Mm of some of the 
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mon'els I had ivitncsscd, he said that he would not 
behove them, thouc'h ho should witness them with his 
own 0703 On this occasion, however, I vontuied to 
give him the description which my friend had got. and 
the name which had been given me, when ho acknow- 
ledged that at that time ho was particularly engaged 
with Lessing’s works As for myself, I do not behove 
I had ever heard the name of Lessing at this period of 
my mental development Mj friend, however, ns I 
have said, let the subject diop He thought I was too 
deeply interested , that there were other matters more 
worthy of my attention, while to mo it was the one 
subject which eclipsed eveiything else We sat with 
a young lady who, coming from the Highlands, had 
been long famihar with second sight, and could tell of 
wonderful events which occurred amongst those who 
would have shuddered at the name of Spmtuahst We 
ourselves would heai laps on the pictures on tlie wall, 
and get some letters, if not words, on the slate, which 
we had placed under the table 

Amongst the spint visitors who came to us was a 
person who gave the name of "Alfred Taylor," from 
whom we received the statement that he had been a 
scholar of Cambndge Umversity, but dissipation hod 
destroyed his chances of success We got this story 
wntten for us through a pencil winch we tied to the 
end of a walkmg stick 

Another character who invaded our sittmgs was an 
Irishman, named "James Murphy," who used my son’s 
bps to tell his story. " James ” was not at all truthful, 
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and would force InmEfilf m when not specially wanted. 
He seemed to tate great delight when he managed to 
deceive To avoid bemg troubled with strange spirits 
we arranged with "Alfred Taylor” that we should 
always feel certam of his presence if he began his 
writing with a Latin quotation, and many were the 
pomted epigrammatic sentences which were written 
down. IVe generally knew when some other spirit 
was seeking to find an entrance, although the wntmg 
itself had no marked characteristic. One night the 
assertion was made that “Alfred Taylor” was present 
When we asked for the test of his presence, the usual 
pointed quotation, “James Murphy” was evidently 
put out, and after some hesitabon he wrote down “Be 
jabets ” It was a real revelation of an mdindnahty 
which had not been changed by death. That we could 
have mvented such people as “Alfred Taylor" and 
‘James Murphy” is simply impossible; they were 
spints on the Borderland, gettmg some measure of 
satisfaction by coming mto our presence 
Our lady fnend after a time was entranced, and many 
were the beautiful addresses which were given through 
her bps, all exhibiting a lofty spmt of purity and pely 
Some hues of the sweet poems which were poured forth 
still huger m my memory after all these years An 
old fnend of hers controlled, and recounted some inci- 
dents which had occurred m her early life, such as how 
he had taken a copy of Paine’s Age of Season out of her 

t seefcmg to read secretly 

0 t ^Tas a surprise to her when she came out of 
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trance Altogether I found her a most valuable instru- 
ment for spirit people irho nere capable of blessing ns , 
but, unfortunately, I happened to teU a fnend, who knew 
her family, of the consoling messages wo wore recening 
He convoyed the fact to her relatnes, from whom came 
the command that she must have " no more connection 
with a subject which was devihsh ” The lady was herself 
dominated with the Christian idea the Deity of Jesus 
must not be touched She has since then made some 
mark in literature, and no doubt remembers those 
pleasant gathermgs, when we thought not of dogma but 
were contented to be bathed m the lovmg magnetism 
of the superior spirit people 

These espenences vere gathered dunng the first three 
months of my spiritual an akening I felt that no powei 
could ever ci ush out of me the sense of the reehtj of the 
facts Carlyle had harsh thmgs to say of Spmtualism, 
because of lack of knowledge as to its beanng on 
modern thought and life, yet be did say a true thing 
when he utteied these words "The weak thmg, 
weaker than a child, becomes strong one day if it be 
a true thmg” 

Spiritualism, from its first glimpse, has never appeared 
to me other than a religion, a fuller revelation of man's 
relationship to the world of spirit, and therefore one 
step nearer to (Sod If Jesus of Nazareth, who " brought 
life and immoitahty to hght," and pomted more clearly 
man’s true relationship to the Infinite, is recognised as 
the founder of a new lehgion, surely Spmtualism, which 
has widened the doors of communication between the 
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two worlds, and pomiitted ns to hoar the music of heaven, 
is worthy of being called a divme religion If it has 
contradicted some unwarrantable, nnsupportahle, and 
baseless ideas, which have Boated down the stream of 
time, it has replaced them by others more worthy of 
acceptance Man could never have fallen from a state 
of perfection, never could be estranged or lost from 
God 

We hare been teanng out each other’s eyes, as Carlj le 
says, over “Plenary Inspiration,'’ while the Bible, of 
whose mspiration doubt is impossible, is open before os 
The bght of knowledge comes to earnest souls m all ages, 
and the earnest-hearted and wise of our day are ever 
wntmg new chapters of the Book of Kevelahon 
Darwin and Spencer and Huxley have bad poured upon 
them a large measure of inspiration, which they have 
lenfied by lookmgat God's bandwntiiig, which shows 
that man has evolved from lower forms of bemg, and 
has progressed from the lowest estate to his present 
civilisation by mherent power of growth Our history 
IS not a retreat, it is a march forward. Mythology 
fancies a " fall," history records an ascension TThether 
that nebulous haze which Tindall talks of had within 
It the potentiahhes, the prediction of all that has since 
occurred, or whether, as Dr "iVallace postulates, there 
was a penod m the evolution when a divine sometbmg 
was implanted from the Source of Power which 
separated man from the world below him, we may 
not know The men and women, however, who have 
a ured to read God’s handwriting were inspired 
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searchers obedient to the command of troth as much 
ns the patriarchs, prophets, and apostles of olden tunes 
The spirit people, who nee human lips, declare that 
sin, oreiil, is due to imperfcobon, which can only be 
eradicated by normal growth , that " man makes his 
onn future, stamps his own character, suffers for his 
own sms, and must work ont his own salvation either 
here or in the hereafter” Immortality, the spirits sa} , 
is not bestowed on account of certain beliefs, or any 
sacnGco, but is ovohcd from and a direct contmnsnce 
of the phjBical being Thq* hold with Paul that there 
is a natural body and a spiritual body, which the ego 
or soul personage presides over, that at the crisis or 
evolution of deatli we slough off the earthly covering, 
and march into a world where we shall find oui fitting 
place Spiritualism declares emphatically that the 
spirit world is peopled with just such souls as ore daily 
gomg out from earth, and that the commencement of 
the spintual life is just where the last hour of earthly 
life leaves you If you go out with a prayer and a 
blessing, you enter the spirit world with a prayer and a 
blessmg If you go out as the miser does, with his 
hands clutching his gold, you wiU go ont with the gold 
on your heart If you prepare yourself for any course 
of life, then death wiU find you just as you have 
prepared yourself Every spirit enters the spmt world 
dwarfed or beautifnl according to its spiritual nature; 
for every deed of earthly life the spirit itself shall hear 
the exact resemblance of what that life has been 
Clairvoyants see these conditionB; spints, through 
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BiortJil lipi, tell tlio ti!'*. Tlitre « no word 

ol miracle, no hint of liouig hr l-clicf"; hrt 

amendment is possible throngh th<' jcirtitiiB for hiphT 
things. The undeveloped must chmh inniniomhlc 
steps, uith Immhlenc'- and dilige ice and pain, and in 
that now condition there an* mmj who*" soul growth 
IS inercased hj assisting the soul growth o' utlier 
Delight comes to all who extend the helping hand to 
those who need such help Much of this w.is rove.ilfrl 
to me during m} first few months* aosicia'ion with the 
subject 


Mr Eobcrl Duguid hccn’iie a wocVlj sositor nt iny 
home, and while re had mans lofts and soul stiTing 
addresses on the spiritual luc, and the need o' present- 
ing ourselsespnroin the sight of God and His minuteis, 
there svere brought to our circle at times, bj helpful 
souls, those who had not jet awahened to the change of 
death, who had gone out of life ^odden and degraded, 
^th scarce a thought other than for animal eiijojments. 
to this work of redemption were engaged some of those 
Indians who seem to have a mission, and w hose magnetic 
powers enable them to reach more rcadils those who are 
close to the earthly atmosphere M’e had brought to us 
on one on a soldier spmt who had had his leg shot 

he wt rrr '“S' to where 

“ He had no conception that he had passed 
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through llio ohingo of death, and \Oic)i uo told him ho 
hud died he WHS loud in his protestations against such 
ail idea IVc Mere “a set of fools." Ho was as "much 
ali\c os ani of us" And then ho began to speak aboul 
lu« great thirst, praying that we would gne him just a 
drop o! Eomctliiiig to steady him lie would go foi it 
himself, hut that ho had lost his leg tVo sought to 
awaken him to his true position, but in vain, 'With all 
our arguments he seemed to havo the best of it With 
one hand in the medium’s pocket, ho rattled the money 
that vnis there as the Imst evidence that he was not a 
dead man AVIien wo refused to supply him with the 
dnnk,ho pleaded for some tolmcco, "just a chow " would 
satisfj him, he said. He roso in indignation, sajing he 
had got into tho society of a lot of Methodists, but, 
strange to tell, the fact that ho was without a leg while 
in the bod} seemed to havo an efTcct on the spirit, for 
tho medium's bod} fell on the floor, and the voice kept 
lamenting bis helplessness tiuougli lack of limb, and 
again beseeching ns to meet Ins teinble craving Tlio 
attendant spirits no doubt eflcctcd Ins leloaso fioin 
controlling tho medium, and, as we wore told at a 
subsequent period, his eyes wore opened to his true 
position, and tho first steps taken to march into tho 
light Tins was but one of many such cases, wbicli 
showed how tlie spiritual, hko anotlicr atmosphere, acts 
upon this world of ours, 8wa3nng, goveiniiig, and diiect- 
ing it according as we mvite good or evil spints That 
hypnotic, or mesmeno, control is possible between 
mortal and mortal is now pretty well admitted, and it 
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Lsbut a step trom llua ti» idwt t!i<» lijjfuti^n freit tl." 
unseen, l>} winch »mfk\elopd •■pinti ri eome war 
graUf) their appetite,’ in wi in Ifv nk n'’li.fE 
in the cartlily life Ihe fj' i is i’i‘Te. wheth'r sn' almt 
our eyes U* it or not Better to fare tl e proUetn rifh 
knovrlcige than to ignore the ••uhj'ct Knowledge la 
power in oscrj realm of h<'ng, n'ld lav, not capna*. 
rules the world Eien »>< the la.v of eeionce deelars, 
liho attracts like, so the spiritual law dw l.ir< s that if 
you arc goTcmcd by cul 'pints, it i» ltce.ai.to your 
thoughts are evil and imitinir to them. 

Statements, such as I make, arc often repi'iliatod 
because eieryono has not met with similar occurtcnecs, 
Eacry new idea which has h!e»sed tne world was wait- 


ing, like Spintunlism, for rccogmt’OD Mo't pi’rsons 
ha\e been taught that 'pint comiMinion he'ongs to the 
past , that although Moses and EIi.a.s w c'e said to havn 


spoken to Jesus on the mountam top, that w.is a 
miraculous occurrence, and bad no reiat.on to A'atare’s 
laws But, after all, spint intercourse is as natural os 
the sunlight shining upon us, or the air we breathe, 
only men base not known it, When Swcdenhoijf 
spoke forth the tlungs he had seen and heard in 
spininal places, the world would have none of it, he 
was but a dreamer of dreams. Wlien Blake with Ins 
spintual Msiou painted hm pictures of those unseen 

mL f f !«“««« ‘be spiritual 

W I! ^ be ^as a madman 

the ^0^°”^ beard 

tomes of the departed, hut, after being refused 
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crcdonco, Ihoy ba^o kept Ihcir oxpenencos in their 
onm mmd*!. lloir (hnicult il is to see Iho green nolds 
it ttio window* ttirougli iihicli i\o look ho oncruslcd 
\nth the dust of many yean.' Hon difficult, thoroforo, 
to see nlmt is around us if the mhuIdus of Iho soul 
ha\o been dosed ' 
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Or the manj Bnrpnsci vhich cune to me in mj in- 
vestigations, none n ore greater than to hmf the deep 
wells of knowledge that were einlieddc'l m the litera- 
ture of Spiritualism I had walked through life 
almost unconscious that any men or women of prfat 
worth had contnhuted to it. or had nckiiowledpcd the 
facts to bo real 

From my earliest daj 8 Robert Owen was one of the 
names I holdm honour, I had conversed with those 
who had known him closolj vrhilc lahounug at his 
pliilanthropic schemes, and while m}eclf a believer in 
Christian dogma had regretted that such a pood man 
had not recognised the true religion I do not know 
t at I was a believer in lus fundamental doctrines, tliat 
man wme into the w orld like a sheot of paper upon w Inch 
anything could bo written, good or bad, that he was 
ntirely a creature of the circumstances under w hich he 
was placed but it was the h.gh-souled man I loved 
to hm unselfish^, ever seeking to mitigate the woes 

had mot with facts such as mine, 

S8 
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and was able to say tliat " the siitn of Ins w hole life-long 
endeavour to bless and iniproao Ins follon-tncn paled 
k’forc that luightj iiliimnation winch brought to Inm 
the assurance of innnortaht), and tJio certainty of 
no-union with all wo base loved and lost on earth, in 
another and better world ” Tlioro hare been few men 
who haio earned tbo same loving regard from their 
disciples os Eoberf Owen I has o nev cr mot a soul w ho 
came into personal touch with Imu (and in m) oarlioi 
3 cars I knew some of Ins closest companions), but who 
spoke of him as having a calm settled loio for all that 
was honourable and good , that on air of wisdom and 
sweetness was in all lie did or said Instinctively, all 
fell ho was a great man, and those who ranged them- 
selies under his banner, secularists many of them, 
laboured for progress, though they believed that it 
ended with the tomb That a man like Owen in bis 
latter 3 cars got to know that Iho lover which moves 
the earth has its fulcrum in the unseen has given mo 
a special joy 

Of spintualist literature which is not likely over to 
perish are the books wntten by Owen's gifted son, the 
American statesman, Eobort Dale Owen The clcai 
evidence of spirit return in Ins case dissipated the 
materialism that had ruled his life The truth at aU 
costs was the maxim of bis bfe, and when lie met it, in 
the form of Spintnalism, bo worshipped it, and devoted 
his life to Its expansion. The old miraoles taught him 
by Ins pious mother, the daughter of Glasgow’s famous 
citizen, David Dale, ho had long discarded, because they 
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«CTO tcprcf^ntc-1 «■< b.mg uolftHm.B <.f ^ 

But llio phoiioilifnn ttliicli In' mi't. hoftcvor «oni > 
now appeared us p^r! of nalnrv' s pf«*e 
hel,owDg heart ulueh the ela.ins •* 

lU had dcsiwjcrl, ttM li« onec more AlUHe J 

that his earnest jicnetration gathered arc luct> y f 
down in thov: pncclc.i aoluii.ee on tl' 

ary of Artoikrr UWlil, and the lew known 
Behatahk hard The man or woman who face* t <' ^ 
records will find it difiicult to diKOVOr a n.ak PI»t 
m the chain of argument, or to brush asino t o 
great realities there presented Robert Dale Owen 
became one of the most religious of men The deep 
things of God absorbed his Ihoiighl, and be licca®* 
satished that the Master Soul was indeed opening the 
ejes of His children to the happy destiny that is 
theirs when the rlush and din of carllilj life are o\cr 
He know for a certaintj that the sonl’s progrtes begnn 
on earth continues through the great chain of cxis'eiico, 
and that all souls will altimatcl} nao to purity and 
happiness in the realm bc}ond 
Spiritualism appeared of tremendous importance 
when I reflected that all the control orsml hooka wntten 


and all the preaching from the pulpits bad noi er brought 
any behef as to God and immortabty to those who 
denied , while there was no genmne evidonce on record 
of the nnbehever becoming a behoior through Clinstian 
effort Spintuabsm, despised and rejected, hod worked 
greater wonders than centuries of preaching A most 
potent fact IB this, which would startle the world wore 
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it to beoome earnest in its thinking on religious 
questions 

Perhaps a greater surpnse to me than even the works 
of Dale Owen, were the more phenomenal books which 
were penned or dictated b 7 men who were not scholars 
like him, but who had matriculated at the umreisity 
of the spirit Hafed, Pnnce of Perm, had but just 
appeared when I entered the ranks Here was a most 
wonderful narrative, relating to life on earth and m 
heaven, which was said to be dictated bf one who had 
been a personal follower of Jesus of Hazareth The 
medium who, week after week, poured forth the 
wonderful stoiy, was but a working man, a jomer by 
trade, without scholarship, had never travelled, and 
could not be called a reader of books Surely a remark- 
able incident to occur m these modem days I obtained 
the volume before I saw the man David Dugmd, and 
felt it was a most enchanting book I wondered what 
the great man, to whom those pictures of a past age 
were revealed, could be hke , for it was a tremendous 
claim to make that the real authors of the book had 
been contemporanes and companions of the Man of 
Nazareth I soon got to know all the people who had ■ 
been associated m its production, not one of whom was 
either a scholar or had any pretensions to scholarship 
or hterary gifts. These men were persons of the best 
moral quality, who would never dream of perpetratmg 
a deception , but deception was out of the question, foi 
even had whole hbranes of books been at their command, 
such queshotis as are put in that volume could not 
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have been met Training and culture of the most 
extended nature would have been requisite The 
volume gave a simple and rational explanation of the 
instrument’s growth, how step by step the spirits had 
been able to influence him, until the work was pro- 
duced The plates which illustrate the text are as 
wonderful as the hterary matter I have looked at the 
ongmal drawing of these and seen the signatures of 
the friends, whom I got to know weU, on the back of 
the cards, which signatures were placed there before 
the spirits made their drawings The hands of the 
medium were tied behmd his back, the room shrouded 
in darkness, with all the members of the circle joining 
hands, m a nng, while the invisible artists effected their 
work But, perhaps, as wonderful as this is the foot that 
inscriptions are correctly put down m Hebrew, Glreek, 
and Latin, by the entranced man, when no one present 
had the least knowledge of either Hebrew, Greek, or 
lAtm, The nineteenth century with all its wonders has 
not much that is more marvellous to record than the 
production of this remarkable book 
Mr Hay Nisbet a well-known pnnter m Glasgow, 
had been associated with David Duguid smce their first 
mvestigation into the matter He it was who took 
down the words as they fell from the medium’s lips, 
and who made the corrections which were dictated by 
the spmts when it was read over to them Jlr Hisbet 
1 knew well for years, a true-hearted, religious man, 
who might be called a broad-nunded Christian, and who, 
t 6 last, did not forsake his church. On his invita- 
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tion I attended some of the meetings, and several tunes 
witnessed the production of messages in Greek, Latin, 
and Hebrew, as well as the direct apint pamtmgs, many 
of which, m those early years, when the regular circle 
was not disturbed, were really artistic gems The 
association of the medium with certom old Dutch artists 
IS as well established almost as any fact could be There 
were many tests as to their identity, carefully tabulated 
by Mr Hisbet, and nothing has ever since overthrown 
this collection of facts 

At my first sitting I witnessed phenomena which I 
have never forgotten, and I can recollect saying to my- 
self, when I saw a globe of hght travelling from the 
end of the room, and assuming the form of a human 
hand when it reached the table, " There never can come 
to me in all the future yeais anythmg which will 
weaken or make me deny what I am now witnessing 
It was, I think, almost my first experience of physical 
phenomena, and though I have ofttimes since seen the 
full form built np, nothing impressed itself so markedly 
on my memory as this first event, which, with many 
others, in those early years of inquiry, satisfied all doubts, 
and produced a calm spirit on this great question which 
has never deserted me Dai win once said, “ With 

regard to a future life everyone must draw bis own con- 
clusions from vague and contradictory probabilities, 
but though once I would hove echoed his sentiments, 
I now had perfect assurance that the question had been 
settled, for me at least, for sU tune 
The great books of Andrew Jackson Davis piesented 
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to my view such a luminous philosophy, such a scientific 
view of nature's processes, that I had to recognise that 
real soholais did not need to matriculate at an earthly 
umversit) , that great teachers from the world of spirit 


could send down their illummated thoughts through 
such sentiitive natures as wore capable of receiving the 
afflatus There is scarcely in all history anything so 
wonderful as the presentation of such a body of truth os 
Was given to Davis. A shoemaker's apprentice, with 
scarcely the rudiments of ordinary education, he was 
utilised to present astonnding descriptions of God, man. 


creation, the solar and astral systems, the mystery of 
force, life, and being, the order of creation, in eloquent 
bummg words, and to evpress thoughts almost beyond 
earthly comprehension There was sublimity in every 
hne, yet he, the normal lad, knew nothing; neither 
scientific terms nor the simplest facts known to school- 
boys Theboy of sLvteen could not even spell the words 
he used. No tact could be better attested than that 
rf the manner of the production of Katun's Dinne 
Sadalxon, and nothii^ more astounding was ever 
presOTt^ to the world Had we not the faculty of 
overloo^g the most transcendent things, the world 
would have stood in awe and wonder before such an 
mportant event as the production of this book It is 
was snJ “PP®i^ncc. Some sisty years ago, there 
eot h ^ ® over it in America, which 

Le wi s!!! “T ” 
unrecognised” aTunte^'^ 

unknown It isavolnmo “not for 
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an age, but for all tune ” Each no« generation will find, 
as other and better ideas come into circulation, that 
Davis had alreadj dealt with them. The "Descent of 
Afon," 08 desciibed by Darwin, was clearly portrajed 
by this lad, who was roared in the school of destitution 
So human teachers taught him, only God and His 
ministering spirits. This volume, which discoursed of 
suns, stars, systems, astronomy, geolopj, physiology, 
and cvoiy known science, was followed by others, the 
matter of wluch was dictated to himself and written 
down when his faculties hod been unfolded still further 
by tlic spmt teachers All inspirations of past ages 
sink into insignificance before those of Davis. 

Swedenborg, a spiritual medium, who had the educa- 
tion of universities, did reveal some things regardmg 
the spirit world when liis spiritual faculties were opened 
up m mature years, but the ascended Swedenborg wns 
able to express through Davis’s faculties somethmg 
more comprehensible and nearer to man’s state than he 
did when on earth The time must surely come when 
these stupondons revelations, which throw hgbt on 
man’s onward march, will commend tlieraselves to 
every cmhsed nation As yet, Davis, surely the 
profonndest scientist, the loftiest teacher of rehgion, is 
not at the head of any church, temple, or university. 
The greatest phenomenon of the ages is to be found 
acting as a consulting physician, for body and soul, os 
he describes his work, m the city of Boston, where I 
found him a few years smee 

I have m my possession a volume of the Peoples 
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Jmrml, published in this coantry in 1847, b mugazae 
which had amongst its contnbntoTS John Stuart Mill, 
Sir John Bownng, Harriet Marlincau, and other notable 
wnters, and there I find an article penned by Parhe 
Godwin, a well-known liUerateuT, and the son-in-law 
ci Bryant, the American poet, wherein he wntes ot 
Dans’e first great work, “It carries the doctrine ol 
ptogressue development into all spheres with the most 
ngid and unflinching logic, and as a mens work ot 
epeenlahon is full of the highest interest It could only 
have been written by a man of extensile aegnirements 
and the most vivid and vigorous imagination But if 
we suppose it to be what it purports to he, the spon- 
taneous uttenngs of a dainoysnt, it becomes one of the 


most eirtraordmary works that was ever published.” 
How much I owed to Dans in those early years of 
mqmryi What rapture and gratitude were called 
forth at the thought that such inspiration was given to 
mortals in these days i The whole subject appeared m 
a new light I could understand Shakespeare better , 
could recognise how much real inspiration had been 
stteammg from the unseen, which properly tuned 
sensitives had caught up and interpreted in their own 
"fi’isge, I dij oqj {jjjg these writings as being in 
any sense mfallihle , to me they were hut human and 
niMmplete, but they were studded with mighty truths, 
m m spite of all imperfections, were the best inter- 
tr Hv*j***^ delation of the inner life that the 

world had yet had. 

I revdled in spiritual hteiature It was to me so 
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rational, comprobousn e, and sonl-sntisfying Davis did 
not stand nlono, a single figure in tlio firnioment of 
marvels, for Hudson Tuttle’s Arcana, of Katurc and 
Arcana of Spmtiiahsm revealed tlie same quickening 
power at work There v ere other volumes that told the 
story of spirit action on mortals nhich also had their 
charm, and amongst these were Iho poems of Lirzie 
Doten, who ga^o endonco through her mediumship that 
in the m}slcnous depths of the inner life all souls can 
hold communion with those mnsible bemgs who are our 
companions for time and eternity She translated the 
messages of the spirits into human language m the 
most melodious tunes “Edgar Allan Poe” came back 
again through this woman, with all Ins old poetic 
imagery and fire, and though other poets, “Robert 
Bums “ amongst them, come to her side, “ Poe ’’ is there 
without a shadow of doubt. His " Farewell to Earth" 
IS not a more poem of the imagination, but a record of 
his life In it he says 

“I will Bonder, and foreicr, 

Ereiy tie of imman p.ia'oon that can hind my soul to earth, 

El cry tlamh tie that binds me to the things of little worth ” 

You feel that those poems given by " Poe,” "The Streets 
of Baltimoie" and “ Eesurre’Ci," are not iimtations of 
some master, but strains from the souls of mimstermg 
spints 

Amidst all my reading I kept up the communion 
with epmts week by week My soul was stirred, and 
life altogether presented a bnghter and loftier aspect 
A new phase of being was mme I was never alone, 
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for there streamed through my mind thonghta and 
aspirations Minch acted on my mode of We The 
sublime philosophy sustained by the daily facts suh- 
merged all gloom and doubt I had a key to all le- 
hgions, and could call none of them false, hut only 
imperfect expressions of those great problems with 
which in all ages men had sought to grapple Hie 
“Thus saith the Lord" of the Bible days was hut the 
outcome of the fervour which possessed the speaker 
when the exhilaration of spirit presence came upon 
him, but humanity can only tell the heavenly atoiy 
m earthly language, which ofttimcs fails to give the 
true shade of meanmg 
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AIEMDBR DnOUID 

I WAS brought into touch during 1877 with another 
seer, in the person of Mr AJe\ander Diiguid, a brother 
of the mediiunB of whom 1 have spohen Alexander 
Duguid at this time resided at Kirkcaldy Being a 
peiBon of pious mmd, deeply imbued with what is 
called Christian truth, he felt called to come to G-lasgow 
when he heard that his brothers had taken up with this 
heresy of Spiritualism But his coming to Glasgow 
sent him back a changed man , the " new superstition,” 
os Spiritualism is sometimes called, had destroyed the 
old one, and henceforth he also was to become a labourer 
in the spintual vineyard. The spirit fnends who used 
the voice of his brother Bobeit soon began to influence 
him also, and it would have been difficult to recognise 
any difierenoo between the “Sabo” and "Blackhawk" 
and others who spoke throi^h the biothers — Robert in 
Glasgow and Alexandei in Kirkcaldy Themes that I 
had discussed with the spirits in Glasgow were token 
up by the spirits m Eirkcaldy, and fully enteied upon 
The mundane affaus of our hves seemed to be familiar 
to them, and great surprise was nune ofttimes when I 
49 4 
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i/uiun im, CTiiiiij parnni, imi uitj iwt 

productions aro oft''n intimal'i'i'S o! ini}.*'it ha'* 
been had thora I’v'on inua' I'lS'nimi'at'' tU’i'' 

which the spirilrt could pou' ihcir inspintion 1 am 
ascertain os 1 mu of anjt'iinR, that I fa\ ahold cop- 
\crfo with " Jo»pph Pnc t’a}, thed/^o'enrofotr^en* 
whom religions bigotn forced to fee from l’'rmir?* sm W 
Amonca on account of his Unitanan opittion* Ttiroi’gh 
the medium his master mind gnppKl with great pro- 
blems, and revealed pcrsonahiv mo't clearlj, Iiieidenta 
of lus cartbl} life were recalled, and tbe real human soul 
was made patent to us. I do not think nnj of the other 
Bitters had over heard his name, though he had been 
v-isitmg them a long time liefore I joined the circle, 
I had no doubt about tlio roan, so many tmits making 
bis identity clear I u'cd to wonder what could I* 
the meaning of nil this stream of eloquent wisdom being 
poured out for the bonedt of the few persons of no im- 
portance who gathered there But the spirits saw the 
wisdom of it all, and knew that it was not in vain 
Once a month or so Mr William Oxley, of 3Ian- 
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Chester, made one of the gionp who listened to the 
heavenly truths He took down the story of an ancient 
Drnid control, who gave some graphic pictures of our 
country in prehistono times, and it was pubhshed by 
him in the pages of a magazine called Eianan Natme. 
Mr Oxley was a man of some scholarship He had 
been a Methodist, but through certain spiritual 
expenences he had drifted to Swedenborgianism If 
Methodism is an emotional religion, Swedenboigianiam 
IS an mtellectual one, and he studied Swodenboig’s 
philosophy as well as his theology Swedenborgians, as 
IS well known, while admitting the fact of spirit agency, 
choose to class it as the work of disoiderly spints 
When Mr Oxley met with the facts of Spiritualism he 
recognised at once something more profound and orderly 
than hiB lata fnends had grasped He made the dis- 
covery, with his scientific and philosophical bent, that 
Swedenborg himself did not fully comprehend hia own 
seeiship, that he had not penetrated beyond the 
spmtual-natural spheres , that, like other seers m the 
domams of physical and spiritual thmgs, he had to 
leave his viHons for others, who will oontmue to apply 
them to the elevation of mankind Mr Oxley, under 
mspiration, translated the Ehagavad Chla, an ancient 
Hmdu poem, which he published under the title of Philo- 
sophy of SpirU, and later on he wrote and published a 
Work on JEgypt and (ho Wondtis of the Land of the 
Pharaoh, which was the outcome of a visit to that 
classic spot So that it can be seen he was a man of 
some attainments For years, at a circle in Man- 
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Chester, he had been engaged in taking down, week after 
week, the matter which flowed from the lips of a control, 
and which was published in some flic or six solumes 
This work, which is entitled Avgejie Jlevehiums concern- 
ing the Ultimahm and Desttny of the JTuman Spini, 
contains much of a symbolic and mystical nature 
One of the strikmg facta concerning its production 
is that the spirit at the circle at Manchester gave 
instructions to Mr Oxley to go to Glasgow, and get the 
spirit artists, who worked through Mr David Dnguid, 
to furnish the illustrations for each volume as it was 


prepared. These Ulnstrations are all of an allegorical 
or mystic character, which require some interpretation, 
and the sitters at Glasgow had no knowledge of or 
^ympath) with this particnlar phase of spiritual thought. 
Tet each tune Mr 0\ley went to Glasgow there was 
produced by direct spirit action, in the same manner 
as the direct pamtmgs were produced, these most 
^ggestivo bits of artistic work. There are few facts I 
ve met with that made a stronger impression on me. 
ere was no possible loophole of escape from accept- 
^ t ese pictures as the spirits’ work. Mr Odey was 
riiiiM f person to be imposed upon, bnt the 

tliBi ^ lUnatrations alone was tho best test of 

their spirit suthentioify 

fall nf found the Kirkcaldy circle 

ati -er breathed amidst its nJembers 

Of thought, the 
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exalted spintaalil^’ seemed to be inexhaustible Among 
others, "John Stuart Mill” told us he was still at work 
on problems regarding the social amehoration of the 
world, that his wntings contained a spintual germ, 
though unknown to himself at the tune of writing, and 
that they bad done a work and might do more , that 
now his promptings were given to all toilers for human 
welfare, who might be susceptible to his influence He 
often referred in tones of admiration to Gladstone, with 
whom he was m the closest sympathy "Harnet 
Martmeau” spoke to us of how she had failed to grasp 
the truth of contmued existence when on earth, and m 
glowing strains dwelt on her unexpected awakening 
to the joys of the higher life At every meetmg she 
would put forth her ideas, so different m mannei and 
idioms of speech from the other spintual visitors There 
was contmual reference to her work on earth, and to 
those with whom she had laboured I have been 
present when many who were famihar with her life’s 
history wore with us, and these would cross-examine 
the intelhgence, only to find the strictest accuracy 
in the statements made Once the Rev WiHiam 
Bennett, then TJmtanan minister at Aberdeen, said to 
me, “I cannot doubt what is presented, but cannot 
realise it Could I only feel the truth as you do, I 
would preach it from the house tops Once let Bible 
mfalhbilily be weakened, and much of the fabric falls 
to pieces Without Spiritualism I can see nothmg 
which can prevent the world dnftmg into Agnosticism.” 

The medium knew nothing of Harriet Martmeau’s 
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life or character, while my own knowledge of hei^ history 
was of the most limited land I knew that she had 
dahhled in mesmerism, which had not bronght her, as 
it has others, into the brighter hgbt of spirit existence, 
and that she had to the end of her earthly career called 
herself a matenalist Now, when she came amongst us, 
there were contmual expressions of regret at her hlmd- 
ness while on earth 

After one of the meetinp dnrmg the latter part of 
1877, I sent a short report of the sitting to Thi 
Medium, then the leading spmtnahst newspaper, in 
which I said “The sublime thoughts expressed roused 
withm us feehngs akm to the heavenly, that while 
regretting her earthly mtellectual errors, she promised 
now with enlarged powers and more glonous aims, still 
to toll for all that was best " I said I could convey 
but little of the wealth of language, the golden thoughts 
in choice phrases, which had been expressed I was 
surprised to find within a week or two in The Medium 
some questions asked me through the newspaper by 
Henry G Atkinson, her old fnend and collaborator 
He wanted to know "After what manner was the 
address of ‘ Harriet Martmeau' made ? " "I presume," 
he said, “ the intellectual errors referred to the views 
we published together in the Letters m the Lam of 
Mans Lature in 1851, and reproduced in the AiUoho- 
ffraphy, in respect of which, if 'Harriet Martmeau’ 
was alive and able, she could not have failed to send 
me a racss;^ My response to Mr Atkinson was 
ncfly ns follows “I regret my incapacity to carry in 
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my memory all that was said, and re-state it in consec- 
utive form Whatever may have been the principles 
conceived and jointly piomulgated in the Zetteia re- 
ferred to by yon, I have no knowledge of, not having 
read either them or the Awtohogiaphy Only ‘Harriet 
Jfartinean ’ herself can tell the motive which prompted 
her to express hex opinions to the body of sitters at 
Kirkcaldy What I have set down, however, is 
perfectly clear, that she, ‘Harriet Martinean,’ had 
misconstrued the real meaning of spiritual existence 
while in earth life, that the perpetuity of the m- 
dividual in a super-earthly condition, with power to 
act, and a sphere of mdmdnal action, congemal and 
fittmg, had nevei until now opened its reality to her 
most aspiring dreams I have no doubt, were the way 
open, the first one to whom she would think of impart- 
ing her newly-acqnired knowledge would bo he, who, to 
ft large extent, had shared her thoughts and sympathies 
in the past , hut most probably the conditiODB have not 
been forthcoming for her to communicate directly with 
you yourself " I added, that should he " trouble him- 
self to go to Kirkcaldy, he would there be enabled to 
prove for himself the existence of the real, hving, 
conscious personality of his friend, ‘ Harriet Martineau ’ ’’ 
Mr Atkmson was then an old man, residmg in France, 
Bo that the opportumty offered was never taken advan- 
tage of 

AH the experiences which I have noted came to me 
Without money or pnce Alexander Dugmd was a 
forking saddler, who gladly shared the bright know- 
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ledge that bad come to him mtbont t hinki ng of any 
lewaid. The eame remark applied to the hrotheis, 
David and Boherh m Glasgow, who spent themselves 
to bless others, without a thonght of the money question 
I shall have further opportunities of referring to the 
remarkable mediumistio gif te of Alexander Duguid, both 
in the matter of clairvoyance and matenalisation 



CHAPTER ‘VI 

PaHaOKAli DEmOPlffiNTB 

Dobing 1877 1 kept up my attendance at the Spintn- 
ahata’ Hall on Sundays, and was often called upon to 
speak on the subject which now engrossed all my 
thoughts I continued to attend the East End 
Unitarian Church m the forenoons, of which place I 
was treasurer. There came, however, a period when I 
felt that no good purpose was served by dividing my 
eneigies , that Spiritualism contained aU of truth that 
Was in Umtanauism, with the addition of facts that 
appealed to all the faculties 
I had now begun to be conscious of the spinte' 
presence m my own person Gradually the spint 
people were able to make me feel that they could 
coma into touch with me My hands would be moved 
to make responses to questions asked, and I would be 
lifted from my seat and forcibly shaken by the unseen 
powers Clairvoyants would see spint bands touch> 
mg me, and I would feel the fingers of my ascended 
boy on my forehead. Hundreds of tunes have I put up 
mj hand to touch this something on my head, which, 
to my senses, was quite objectiie Ofttunes when I 
57 
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would be earned away by some impetuous feeling the 
tmger touches would come and bring the needed reflec- 
tion, followed by calm and lest Through all the years 
has this phenomenon contmued with me, calling forth 
feelmgs of gratitude In the hours of gloom and 
sadness, whan there is only the memory of the open 
Tision, the touches come to cheer me up and make me 
conscious that I am not alone At other times I find 
myself muttering strange words which I do not compre- 
hend, and mediums who are influenced by Indian spinls 
often respond to them, and keep up a seenung conversa- 
tion m a language unknown to me "When sitting with 
my wife and family my boy would use my bps to utter 
his feehngs towards us, ofttimes rhymmg out his story 
of gladness I have never had the gift of rhyme, and 
to produce anythmg which would be at all rhythmical 
or harmomous would be an effort slowly accomplished , 
but under this influence the rhyme would rush along 
without vohtion on my part The addition of personal 
spiritual contact in this way was of immense value 
Itavelhng as I did at the time all over the country, day 
by day I led a charmed Itfe,con8ciouB of the companion- 
ship and help of the mimslenng ones I would sit 
alone at mghta in hotels, and commune with those 
friends with whom I had been brought into contact at 
the spmt circle I wonld feel the strong “ Blackhawk ” 
or the gentle “Sabo,” and ofttimes in my heart thanked 
God for Spintualism and all it had brought me It 
absorbed all the religious faculties of my nature, and 
blended philosophy and rehgion in harmony I felt I 
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was pnvileged jn knowing of a rel^on which combined 
ail that science had to teach and all that philosophy 
could expound I knew that nothing coW ever dis- 
tnib its basic facts, that the dead came back and 
refreshed the lives of the livmg 

The old order of supernatural prophets, oracles, and 
special seers had gone, and now inspiration had to be 
looked at m the light of reason. Spintuahsm had done 
with mystery and miracle, and sought to give a rational 
interpretation of the processes by which the souls of 
men had been lighted up It pimited to men and 
women that other great contment, from which could 
be transmitted thoughts, feelings, and ideas, without 
the use of physical wires, thus Imking together the 
seen and the unseen 

Spintuahsm has embraced all the truths relative to 
man's spmtual nature, capacities, relations, duties, 
welfare, and destmy , all that is known, or to be known, 
relative to other spmtual bemgs, and the occult forces 
and laws of the nnii eras Insensibly, to us it has been 
seekmg to build up the land of nghteousness, m which 
the world might dwell in harmony It is thus all- 
comprehensive Its great practical aim has been the 
quickening and unfoldmg of the spmtual or divine 
nature in man, to the end that the ammal or selfish 
tendencies may be outgrown Man’s salvation, or 
harmony of being, is only to be attamed by growth, 
alow and steady, never losmg bold of any good tlimg 
till a better has been found to take its place Spintual- 
ism encourages the loftiest aspirations, and energises the 
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soul by presenting only e'^alted motiies. It prompts 
to ever higher endeavours, and inculcates noble self- 
reliance. It seeks to free man from the authonty of 
book or creed, its only anthonfy being truth, its inter- 
preter reason. It can hate no bindmg creed, etery 
individual must be a law unto himself and draft his 
oTrn creed, not seeking to force it on others Its aim 
is not to bnild np an isolated sect, but to enter into and 
verify by its inspirmg truth all organisations of men 
and urge them onward Snrely such aims are worthy 
of the consideration of all men who desire the kingdom 
of heaven on earth, and wish to be m harmony with 
what should be recognised as real rehgioa 
The surroundings of the Glasgow Trongate meeting- 
place were anythmg but aesthetic, yet, to me, it became 
a veritable Loretto shrine. It was the place where 
life and unmortahty were constantly brought to light ; 
where the stone had been remoi edfiom the sepulchre of 
my mentality , and where death was revealed, not as a 
story of gloom, but as one of gladness. IVhat mattered 
the surroundings t As an ancient poet has said . — 

“^d this I know, whether the One True Light 
todle to lore, or wrath cansnme me quite , 
glimpse ot It withm the favern caught, 

Better then m the temple lost ontnght." 

wendmg my way np the long flight of stairs. 
I ofttunes thought, what would the oufeide world 
say of me were it told that my object m viatmg this 
plaw was to hold converse with the denizens of 
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On Sunday evomngs tlioia wore addresses delivered, 
and during the weelv select gatherings wore held, when 
we looked into the faces and felt the hand-elasp of the 
immortals. For us there could be no more talk of the 
"bonme from u hence no traiellor rottirns'' We had 
learned more on this matter than the great Shakespeare 
himself. With all oui faculties no had tested the 
phonoraono, and doubt was dcstioyed forever We 
had done with faith . we no longer blindly followed 
the authority of others instead of using our own 
perceptions 

There were many instinmcnts who weio acted upon 
besides the brothers Duguid, and amougst them was a 
sterling, thoughtful man named William Birrell, whose 
devotion and enthusiasm was a noble example to us all. 
Many times would this man walk in from Hamilton 
and hack again, so that he might be present at the 
meetings Ho had a fine tj pe of face and iiead, like 
that of some noble old Greek The spirit people bad 
come to him and lifted him out of great daikness mto 
a marvellous light, and now, by the unfoldmg of his 
spiritual faculties, he himself could see and describe the 
spirit people and be controlled to express their wisdom 
For many years he had been an Atheist, but oommg 
mto touch with James Nicholson, who will be known 
by some as a sweet mmor poet, the subject of Spint- 
uahsm was brought under his notice. The talk had 
chanced to fall, on one occasion, on mediums and 
spirits, and the wonderful things which were said to 
take place through their agency Mr Biriell, at whose 
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house the meeting took place, natarall} said. "Why 
not try here, and now, to get these marvels amongst 
ourselves*” A small table was at hand and they 
gathered round it, whereupon Mr Burrell was almost 
immediately entranced and began to describe the 
condition of the people in the spirit world. 

Jlr Xicholson has given the details' of this stance in 
a httla book which he published, entitled The Vtsioit 
of ilfirsff Hr Birrell, who was a mechanic, had many 
mventions presented to his spiritual vision, some of 
which he patented, but without financial success, for 
though, intellectually, what I should call a great man, 
he had httle capacity for bnsmess Qmte a number 
of his useful inventions which came on the market and 
found a great sale were first shown to me by the spunt- 
nal mventor. He was too simple and honest, however, 
lor the commercial world, and he would walk round 
and reveal bis ideas openly, often getting them copied 
before he had obtained any protecDon. Governors for 
steam engines, railway brakes, limelights, and dozens 
of other invenUons came to him When I first knew 
him he had patented an automatic limelight apparatus, 
which seemed likely to be a great busmess success. It 
was a most mgemoua apphanoe, and every part of the 
idea had been pt before him the spirits. Event- 
ually , however, he never made much out of it 
rmanoal success never came to him, but he was ever 
bright and contented. He used to thyme out long 
poems, many of which had the real fire in them I 
could fancy Bohert Burns to have been such a as 
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WUlmm Birrell, and Bums was said to be tho spuibual 
author of tbe'sweet Done lays ■which came through 
him I recollect Mr Birrell once delivering an address 
m tianoe, clear and penetrating, and at the close “ G V. 
Brooke,’’ the actor, one of hia controls, m order to give 
a fuller lUustration of the subjeot which had been dealt 
with, gave, with fine dramatic effect, through tho 
medium, the soliloquy of the King m Samlet, in 
which he speaks of forgiveness as not being possible 
while be holds the fruits of his misdeeds in his 
possession The soul of the great actor seemed to 
manifest itself with the old fire What a rouamg effect 
it had on us ’ 

Mr Birrell’s ordinary trance addresses were slowly 
spoken, but under the control of “ G V Brooke" there 
came forth a veritable torrent of living power 



CHAPTEE Vn 
SOME STSENOOnS WORKERS 

At this tune we had several visits from Miss Annie 
Fairlamb, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, a young woman who 
had been developed as a medinm for the building up 
of fully formed materialised bodies Newcastle had 
caught the spintual fervour, from which had sprung 
up some valuable instruments Miss Fairlamb was a 
modest, sunple-minded, hght-hearted girl, who regarded 
her spirit controls as dear fnends The unportance of 
the work in which she was engaged did not seem to 
uffeot her gaiety, and she was delighted sunply at the 
joy she gave to others by her powois as a medium 
Matenahaation seems the most difficult of all the spint 
phenomena for ordinary mortals to heheve in That 
Jesus was seen by Hie apoatlee after His death does not 
seem to help the present to a comprehension of it, 
though to the early Christians so important was this 
re-appearance that Paul said if it were not true, then 
all hiB preaching was in vain It was what is known 
as the resurrection, or re-appearance, that was the 
great fact with the early Chnstinn Chnrch — a fact 
considered of even greater importance than the ethical 
u 
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teachings assocaated with the name of its founder 
Renan and Strauss have, of course, dissected this story 
of the resurrection, and oast it aside as not having suffi- 
cient evidence to support it, which is not to be wondered 
at in this age which seeks to test everything with the 
point of the dissecting knife of science before giving it 
credence If matenahsation be a fact in nature, the dis- 
proving of this one special case does not affect its truth 
in the ahghtest One swallow does not make a summer, 
nor does the re-appearance of a miraculously bom man 
help the world to accept or deny matenahsation as a 
natural fact having any bearing on men of ordinary birth 
Spmtnalism has no place foi the miraculous In 
nature no law is ever violated, and every event which 
occurs must be taken to be a part of nature, until 
proof to the contrary is supplied As Huxley says 
“The day-fly has better grounds for caUing a thunder- 
storm eupematural than has man, with his experience 
of an infinitesimal fraction of duration, to say that the 
most astounding event that can he imagmed is beyond 
the scope of natural causes ” 

“ There is no great end no smoU 
To the Sonl that maketh all , 

And where it cometh all things are , 

And it cometh everywhere. 

I am the owner of the iQsheie, 

Of Che seven stars and the solar year , 

Of Ceesar’s hand and Plato’s brain. 

Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare's strain.” 

If Renan and Strauss can dialog the ancient story 
of Chnsfs nsmg, it is not so easy to get over the clearly- 



Miss Faiilamb at the a{oT!n:eiit’PDcd Eiorccs wopld 
get behind the curtain, and in cOuKC cI t'cie these 
people from another world would appear, clothed in light, 
pnzy material, which we were allowed to handle at 
our will 

The controUmg spirit was a tall Scotsman called 
” Geordie," who had spent most of his life in Newcastle 
He would come out amongst us and talk to each qmte 
freelT, wonid write on the paper which was presented, 
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and would oven shake mo fotcihi^r with his hands to 
show how strong!} ho was built up Those circles woro 
made up of sitters who were familiar with Spiritualism. 
They were pa'ssive and cool of head, and to them the 
return of the dead was the most corlain of facts. When 
strangers were present (he phenomena woio weakened, 
the spirit forms did not get so far from the cm tain, and 
had often to retire inside to gather power As a coii- 
clusiic test that tlie form and mcdinm wore separate 
personalities, the cm tarn would be lifted at times and 
both medium and spirit seen together During these 
manifestations wo had Miss Fairlamb tied in every 
concciiahle way, and at the end of tho sittmgs we 
alwa}s found tho tapes, whicti were tacked down to the 
floor, m the same condition os wo bad left them The 
spirit "(5cordie" spoke with a broad Scotch accent, 
while tho medium had all tlio tones of a native of New- 
castle There was no point of character m the one 
which could he seen in the other 
Another control was a httle black girl called " Cissie," 
whose portrait I Imre seen, taken by a spirit photo- 
grapher in London I have looked many times closely 
into the little black face, and in subsequent years 1 got 
to know her well These two were the spmt managers 
of the circle, and they often made woy for the fnends 
of the Bitters to appear, among whom we very often 
recognised our own departed The importance of this 
was simply incalculable It was one of the most trans- 
cendent facts of all the conlunes One night we made 
an attempt to get a photograph of" Geordie,” by arrange- 
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monl Mr ISirTl!, Ui'’ ^ji.nluM in« tsif'r, 1 a 1 
villi him liii liii''’'huht npiti'atiiv vhi"h we tlmshl 
could be 'afelj n'ed U'T t'l* M.'a FAi.'lwb 

pot behind the curtain as and f'Vin ’ (Seori o" 
nas walkin" nlvout in oiir midet Mr nirr-dl t ii 
with plnte find lamp mdj lo «ft when ' Oo'inlie'' 
would giio the word that lie ‘ n' n'adr Tlie strong 
glare of light waa thrown on lo the figure, wh« n 'ludd' nlf 
a noise was heard l^hind the curW’n a« if th" iiiedi'ira 
had fallen from her chair “Geo'dp" rrshed i", and 
for some moments a commotion w as hea'iL M‘e wp*t, 
rather alarmf-d, and felt jierhap wo had poii*- too far 
"Gcordie" was hoard speaking rap’dlj to th*' incd.uro, 
then he rushed out and paid, “Mr Robertson’ Mr 
Eobortsoii ' come quick, the lassie is ill ' “ 

I at once rose and followed the figure inside, expect- 
ing to SCO him behind the medium , but no. he had 
suddonl} disappeared from mow, no doubt giving back 
to tho medium tbo elements ho had used in making up 
hiB form I found tho medium on tho floor, moaning, 
and evidently in some sort of faint Pome power seised 
my arms, and for more than ten minutes 1 made rapid 
passes in front of her, when she gradually came to her- 
self, and spoke to me, much to my relief She was ill 
for some days, and I myself was limp and weak, much 
of my life-force having evidently gone out to help 
towards her recover} 

In 1878 1 was brought into touch with London 
Spiritualism, and met Mr James Bums, the editor of 
The Medium, wbch was then the principal journal 
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issued m the interests of the Cause. Mr Bums was 
a Scotsman, the brother of a prominent Olasgow 
merchant His was a striking perBonaht7 He was 
a man who laboured with all his faculties for the 
establishment' of Spuitualism on a high and noble 
basis, and it would he di&cult to estimate all he did 
for the Movement to which he devoted his hfe He 
had the eye to see the tremendous importance of this 
revelation of the return of the dead, and he laboured 
unceasmglj with tongue and pen to set its glones forth 
In hiB fierce mdepeudence of spirit he would truckle to 
no party, but held on his way, despite a perpetual 
struggle with poverty, ever speaking courageously for 
hiB unpopular cause, and firm m his trust that the 
world must some day welcome it with grateful heart 
His wntmgs not only displayed fine hterary talent, but 
his depth of mind and strong intuitions enabled bun to 
present the piofoundest of pioblems in the most clear 
and lucid light Mesmerism, phrenology, and psychology 
he revelled m, and indeed he might have occupied a 
chair in one of oui Univernties with distmction He 
kept the hght of the Spintuahstic Cause bummg when 
it seemed as though a breath would have blown it out 
He never despaired, never slackened, but held on his 
way amid impediments that would have discouraged 
other men In spite of a strong personahty and a 
tendency to have his own way, which caused him at times 
to fight m strange fashion with his most loyal fiiends, 
he was utterly unselfish, and would contmually forget 
his own needs to tender help to others From one 
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corner of the land to the other he would travel to apeak 
on hehalf of his beloved Cauae without thought of the 
tax on hia strength of body and without thought of 
monetary gam He was proud of the fact that he was 
a Spiritual teacher with a noble message to the world 
To produce for years the bnght paper of which ho was 
editor, and at the same tune to spend himself so freely 
m other directions was indeed marvellous He was a 
man lofty in morals and spirit, and with all the fire 
and untiring energy nhich mark the pioneer of progress 
He was earnest, sincere, and whole-souled in all he said 
and did, and if, as I have said, he was at times impetu- 
ous and extravagant in some of his ideas, it nas but 
part of that /eal which characterised him in all that his 
hands found to do, and by which he “ allured to brighter 
worlds and led the way” A real hero and martyr was 
this man, whose great worth was scarcely recognised 
till death had promoted him to that land about which 
he had wntten so forcibly 

All mediums found in him a fnend Mr and Mrs 
Wallis, Mr J J Morse, and many other promment 
advocates of our movement had the benefit of his 
tostenng hand to guide and direct them in the early 
stages of their development. Mr Morse, after the 
^ints had begun to entrance him, was an assistant m 
pmtang and pubbshmg office, and it was at Mr 
.(-J™ “'‘“‘S that those fine addresses dictated by 
len Tie, the Chinese philosopher, were first 
P'en The old volumes of The Medium oontam some 
of the most wonderful tests of spirit identity given at 
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this time through Mr Morse, some of which have been 
recently tabulated and republished by Mr Edwaid T 
Bennett, who was for twenty years assistant secretary 
to the Society for Psychical Eesearch Numbers of 
strange spints came to these gathenngs m Mr Burns’ 
rooms, who told then story and set forth their identity, 
which, upon mquiry, was mvanably found to he 
authentic No one, knowing the honesty and devotion 
of Mr Bums and the life-long candour of Mr Morse, 
can read these records of cases of spirit identity with- 
out feehng with conviction how many from the other 
side of Ufe have striven to make, and, indeed, have 
succeeded m makmg their existence known to the 
world here below 

Foi me to come into touch with James Burns, the 
great figure whose wnkngs I had been reading for 
several years, was indeed a joy I feel how much of 
his valuable tune he' gave up to visitors like myself, 
hut Glasgow, and Glasgow Spiritualists, were dear to 
his heart He had shortly before visited Mr Birrell, 
the spint inventor of whom I have spoken, and had 
worked to gat some of his patents taken up 

About this time I was invited to the Sunday service 
at Doughty Hall, London, where I hod the privilege of 
saying a few words on the question of paying mediums 
a fee for their services This I advocated strongly, as 
by the help of mediums who bad come to Glasgow and 
who needed recompense, I had been strengthened m 
my faith, and so, no doubt, had many others At this 
gathering I met a Mr Lomhelle, a man with great 
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spintmal gifts, ivbo had been for several Stmdajs 
delivering a course of lectures on the "Origin of 
Eel^ous Bites and Ceremonies,’’ in which he dealt 
with the different religions of the world in a most 
learned fashion. For weeks I had been reading these 
lectures with dehght, bnmfnl as they were of the most 
comprehensive knowledge of the subject. The thoughts 
and the facta which were presented with such fine 
colouring did not come from Mr Lambelle himself, 
who had not had the advantage of scholaTship, but from 
those on the other side who knew of these matters, and 
who merely used his organism to telephone them to 
earth The medium had been a working blacksmith at 
Sonth Shields, who while sitting in a circle bad become 
entranced, and had gradually been developed to become 
the mouthpiece of lofty souls in the spirit world. Mr 
Bums, who had visited him in the North, induced him 
to come to London to assist him with the conduct of 
The Medtum The wages, however, of the Spiritual 
worker ate usually starvation, and soon Mr lambelle 
had to return to his old occnpatiOD,Bnd use the hammer 
instead of the pen The spirits did not give him up, 
however, and occasionally he preached m a httle 
Umtanan Church m his native place, where he gained 
many adnureis. Soon the Umtanan Association took 
^ np. and he became the “ Eev ” W H. Lambelle. and 
or many years be has been a respected minister of the 
above-named body He used to teU me that he never 
prepared any sermon The matter flowed to his bps, 
and he gave it eipression as a mouthpiece merely No 
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doubt there ore many speakers who have not gone 
through the development of the spmt circle who feel 
this controlling power, but would not care to think that 
spmt beings were the authors of their thoughts 

I paid several visits to Mr Lambelle in his own house 
at South Shields, and many of his inspired utterances 
have not yet faded from my memory Later on, he 
was present at my own house, when his spmt fnends 
talked to me and showed strange glimpses of character 
to which I may have occasion to refer agam The 
outside world looks on Spiritualism as a field where 
money is to be made, but the true story is the reverse 
of this Had one been able to gam sufficient for the 
bare wants of wife and children, a fine mstiument like 
Mr Lambelle would not be in a Unitanan pulpit to-day, 
but rather a clear exponent of the spmtual gospel 
The great truths he has learned m Spintualism, the 
knowledge of certam facts he has gamed, and the 
conscious presence of mdividual spmt gmdes must be 
ever with bun and influence all his utterances m the 
pulpit 

The night after my visit to Doughty Hall I was 
mvited to take tea with some Scotch fnends, a Mr and 
Mrs McHeUar, who had found a solace m the spmtual 
gospel, and while there Mrs M H. Wallis dropped m 
on a fnendly visit, carrying her first baby m her arms 

Before Mr and Mrs Wallis were married, they used 
to attend cucles which were the means of bnnging 
them together, and after their development they took 
up the work of Spmtuahsm m the East End of London, 
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Si-U'no; mj oM r«ni(ort'i in li ii ttftj I oo 
longer i\onib'i.J at j»'op'e ilnn’iip' jl, *3 

deeply to Ppint«ali‘ri nnd ‘ <-0 an h f. r tiieir 

laitli Since thc’i nmnj Ircn'b ol loj onn vrlio liie 


gone to the land beyond death haie coae to me n 
lAc manner through Mr Wallu, wring n-c of Heir 
continued atFection, and ot the p-ccions gilt of life 
eyond the pra\e iiiom rc-nm hai many times 
“ , , the old wounds of patUn- and fIll^l me wu!i 
new oand inspiration Ilisiiotincrowdcdn''iC!!iblics, 
hut in our home circles, that the jms of spintnal com. 
munion arc realised at thoir fnlle;. Jo get ,,ca- to 
the lost loied ones ol onr homes and looV without fear 
c gloomy chasm into winch Death snatched 
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them, and to be conscious of thoir continued love and 
life, IS indeed a restoration grentor than all elso that 
could come to mortals. The infinite goodness is 
revealed, death is seen as but part of evolution, and 
Mith the awakened eye we become conscious that those 
.iibom we thought lost for e\er are ours still 

“There shall ncier bo one lost good 1 What was shall live as 
before; 

On the earth the broken arc , m the heaven, a perfect round “ 

A faith founded on facts like that of spint return can 
never he submerged by all the ignorance and calumny 
that may assail it It becomes part of onr lives, a 
perpetual presence, a knowledge which cannot become 
weakened like the old faiths of onr fathers Heaven 
is truly brought to earth, and songs of gladness echo 
through the souls of those who have been blessed by 
this great knowledge 



CHAPTER YHI 

FBIGKSS m THE OADSE 

Almost from the first hours of this new revelation I 
have been making friendships with the inhabitants of 
that other land friendships nhich must be endnnng, 
for those purified souls hare shaken off all the selfish- 
ness which corrodes earthly connections They are 
ever ready to extend the helpmg hand to mortals, and, 
nnderstandmg human frailties, know how prone is the 
nngrown soul to fall back into the slough of sordid 
desires They have caught a nobler patience, and wait 
faithfully to recall us to the narrow path whore alone 
IS to be found true bappmess Loving themselves last, 
they are our true helpers in times of trouble I do not 
wish this to be understood m the narrow sense that 
only those who are familiar with spmt return are as ^ 
the elect to have this boon of angel gnardianship, but 
that all the tune the spirits work with all mortals, 
trymg to lead them upward and onward In impulses 
and dreams is their mflnence felt, though the source 
of such influence is hut seldom recognised. It is part 
0 t e order of Nature, this spirit guardianship, yet 
7 « 
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many never know of the core with which they have 
been tended until they open their eyes on the spint 
Bide 

It has been my lot to know many of my helpers and 
inepirere I have seen some of their faces, have 
ofttimes heard their voices, and penned their loving 
sentiments, without voluntary wish of my own They 
are as real to me as the fnends of earth I know their 
characteristics so well that I cannot be mistaken in 
their identities, and nothing in the universe is more 
real to me than the fact that these people do objectively 
exist This fact for me cannot he shaken m the 
slightest by any theories of “ subliminal ” consciousness, 
or " secondary personalities ” I know those m whom 
I have put my trust, and am sure they will sastam me 
to the end of life’s journey 

!EhBt all mortals have some spintual faculties await- 
ing awakenmg, which link them on to the unseen, 
seems certain, just as we are all more or less poets 
when the strams of some minstrel warm our blood 
The poet Bums we call normal, but no great gulf 
separates him from many of the mstruments whom the 
spirit people have utilised to speak forth the message of 
imraortahty. 

Bunng 1878, there came among the Glasgow fnends 
at the Trongate meehng-place a young man named 
David Anderson, who was destined to do some good 
work m the Cause He had met with many strange 
experiences during his life, the causes of which 
Spintnalism explamed to him In a marked degree. 
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he had the pecuhar organisation which enabled spinte 
readily to make him their month-piece It is often a 
slow process for the spirits to shape the instroment 
they have selected according to their requirements and 
at first, spirits from the borderland used to entrance 
Mr Anderson — ^undeveloped spirits — from whom we 
had difficulty in freemg the medium to make room for 
wiser sonls to assume their place in the work. 

One of these former spmts was “ John Connelly.” an 
Irish shoemaker, who bad been a Koman Catholic while 
on this earth, hut who had failed to pay much attention 
to the moral teachings of his chnich. “John" was 
qnamt and otigmal, with little or no reverence for 
priesthood of any kmd, and he had got little beyond 
the knowledge that some change had come over him, 
though what it was he could not understand. His 


spirit surronndmgs were of the most material kind 
He felt he was still at work, making shoes, and it was 
miBt difficult to make him understand that there were 


lugner tnings than this to he attamed in the new life^ 
thmgs of the spirit ^ was a hit rough in speech, and 
when we sought to inculcate moral prmciples, we were 
called a set of preachmg Methodists. As time went 
on, however, there was an improvement in bis snrronnd- 
1^ He told us that he was no longer engaged in 
COTaVuig, hut was at work gardening, pulling up 
^ymbohsmg, no doubt, that much of the ignor- 
M an sm of his past life would have to he uprooted 
ad^«n,eut would he possible: He was a com- 
P picture of a hvmg man, with all his loves and 
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hates, in whom, howevei, there were the dormant germs 
of goodness I knew "John” for many years after- 
wards, and he became a wise teacher, whose peculiar 
mode of speech, rough but honest, ever bore some touch 
of epigrammatic wisdom He told all his family history, 
and asked me many tunes to call on a daughter he had 
in Donegal, but I never followed up this bit of evidence 
I regret it now, but at that time I had so many tests 
that the importance of this one did not dawn upon me 
It 18 doubtful, however, what special piece of evidence 
would be considered satisfactory by those who will not 
believe 

The pnnoipal gmdes of Mr Anderson were, however, 
of a loftier type At first there was one who gave the 
name of "Richard Hall,” an Amencan clei^yman and 
a promment anti-slavery advocate, who had been placed 
outside the pale of the Church for some of his heresies 
The teachings which flowed from this source were of an 
elevated stamp, breathmg a tone of piety towards God 
and of love towards men What graphic pictures he 
gave us of the men who had toiled for the abohtion of 
slavery — ^William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
Theodore Parker, and others, whose courage and phi- 
lanthropy ultimately triumphed over the mahgnity 
and bhndness of their fellows We aU felt as if m dose 
touch with the real actors m the scenes which were 
described There was a fine warmth of sentiment about 
those first controls which kindled the better nature in 
us, they were broad in thought and yet devout, over 
pomtmg out the way whereby the highest human 
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bleesedness could be reached '‘Richard Hall” con- 
tmued with us for only a season, some other spintual 
mission calling him away, but the fragrance of his 
presence remams even now 
A shmng control, who gave the name of 
“Harbinger,” took up the position which “Richard 
HaU" had \ seated "We often wondered who this 
fluent orator could he, but when we asked for his name 
we were told a man’s name was of little moment, his 
teachings and whether they appealed to our intellect 
and encouraged us to lead a nobler life being the great 
question One mght a reference was made by him, 
seemingly unintentionally, to a personal incident in his 
own life, which gave us a clue to his identity He 
spoke of banishment , of rehef from his troubles bemg 
at hand, when the cup of joy was suddenly snatched 
from his hps , of how he bad been followed for veare by 
shipwreck and disaster We recognised in the speaker 
Thomas Muir, of Hnntershill, an advocate of the 
Scottish Bar, who, for some outspoken sentiments 
regarding Parliamentary reform m 1793 , was toed for 
sedition, and sentenced to fourteen years’ banishment 
in Botany Bay This brave outspoken hero nobly met 
the fate which was not uncommon at that time, when 
Toryism tnnmphed, and men had to suppress their 
more hberal thoughts The story of Muir was indeed 
a sad one After he had laboured at teaching in 
Sydney for some time, the brave sentunents of his 
defence at his trial reached Geoige Washington, and 
stirred his heart so that he sent a ship to brmg Muir to 
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Amenca ShipOTeck overtook the vessel on its voyage 
between Sydney and America, and he was thrown on 
foreign shores, where he had to wander about for years 
without a fnend to help him “ Harbinger,” ns we had 
called him, acknowledged that he was the Thomas 
Mmr whose story hod stirred so many hearts I never 
had any doubts as to the personality of this loving 
mfluence, whose giant heart had forgiven the wrongs 
done him while on earth He had laboured for the 
better day, and already he saw the dawn of something 
still brighter even than his dreams, when love and 
justice would play a fuller part in the expression of 
human hfe 

Controls such as “Harbinger” were far beyond tbe 
medium in intellect and knowledge They were indeed 
profound on all questions they handled, and we who 
listened to their words of wisdom bad sufBcient 
reverence to acknowledge that we were sitting at the 
feet of our masters 

There was one fnend of another stamp, however, who 
always came dunng the evenmg— one who was much 
like ourselves, and with whom we had quite a feelmg 
of comradeship He had no great burst of eloquence, 
but with slow speech he gave forth many useful lessons 
His name was "Jacobs,” and he told us he was a Jew 
At tunes he was somewhat oynical in speech, and m all 
he said we saw a thorough detestation of shams He 
made contmual war against many of the dogmas 
called Chnstinn, in a way that was most penetrating 
Despite his cynicism, there was somethmg fnendly and 
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personal about him He would do anything to serve 
hiB fellows, and having had some medical education on 
earth, he, whenever occasion ottered itself, was ever 
ready to give medical advice, which was always of the 
most valuable kmd. He could see right into the human 
body, locate the disease, and prescnbe the necessary 
remedies Hundreds of people hove been truly blessed 
by him I have often seen articles brought to “ Jacobs ” 
from the person of anffereis, and he would only have 
to touch these to understand the personalities of the 
sntterers and the troubles with which they were afflicted. 
I have never known “Jacobs” to err on any point 
Sometimes there was a difference between the orthodox 
medical diagnosis and that of “Jacobs,” but even m 
these cases I found our spirit fnend correct, and the 
authority wrong Those who have never come into 
touch with clairvi^ance and psychometiy will be apt 
to put all this down to the wildest dreammg, but how 
can they know that it is not possible * How much can 
any of us know of man’s spiritual possibihtaes ® They 
who say these things cannot be, have simply not 
ssplored a realm of nature which has many secrets to 
yield up They may look like magic, but they are 
Veritable facts After all, are they more wonderful 
than the fact that the sun can make an impress on a 
sensitive plate * This photographic influence peivades 
nature. In the world around us are imprinted not 
on y our characters, but even our deeds and thoughts, 
it only needs the psychometric photographer to 

reproduce these pictures ^ & v 
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“ Then let yonr secret thoughts be fair , 

The} have a vital part and shave 
In shaping vrorlds and moulding fate, 

God's a^rstm is so intricate ” 

I do not suppose Carlyle knew exactly what he meant 
when he said “ On the hardest adamant some footprint 
of us IS stamped in , the last rear of the host will read 
traces of the earhest ran ” This is not merely a poetic 
metaphor, but a psychometric fact You cannot walk 
m and out of a room without leaving a portion of your 
influence there You cannot sit on a chair but the 
chair receives from you that which can convey to the 
sensitive reader the idea of your presence and your 
mental pecuhanties and sometimes even more than 
this How few would have believed a few years ago 
in the possibihty of the phonograph reproducing the 
sound of the human voice and repeating it os often as 
desired Modern physical discoveries pomt to powers 
and possibihties which belong to the world of nature 
Psychometry belongs to the new era of the awakening 
of the spintual faculties in man 
In all the city of Glasgow there was no more 
valuable person than this man David Anderson, the 
letter-camer Pulpit mimstrations are seldom of value 
to the achmg heart, but through this man of genume 
modesty, simphcity, and sincerity, consohng messages 
were sent from fnends in the higher life to those m 
sorrow here below He was a source of rich blessmg 
to many, and so unselflsh was he that m ministenng to 
the wants of others he forgot to guard sufficiently his 
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own physical frame Conviction took the place of 
doubt when, ivith his fine spintual vision, ho was able to 
depict the features of some loved one, and to com ey a 
message of hope and cheer 

To this man, perhaps, I owe more than to any other 
spiritual worker In mundane affairs he was able to 
perceive and to lighten the clouds that oppressed me, 
and for years his control was the one medical person 
in whom I felt I could place reliance Oftentimes I 
used to think what a loss it would be when ho should 
be taken from our midst. I haic never known a man 
who exhibited in so large a measure what I should call 
disinterested benevolence The spirits were to him 
ever the closest of companions, and they sought to 
minister to him all through his irksome journey through 
this life My close fellowship with him was never 
weakened dunng its five and twenty years’ duration, 
and the manly man who gamed my reverence at the 
first was ever held by roe in the same veneration 
Disease for a long time had him m its gnp, and though 
his spirit fnends did much to prolong his life, they 
could not keep him m the form for ever 
There are few incidents, to my mind, which so firmly 
convince one of the power and helpfulness of Spintnalism 
as the touching letter he sent me only two days before 
e was called hence I reprodnee it here “ It is plam 
to me now. he wrote, “that my time on this side is 
wing to a close To that I am quite resigned, 
await the commg change with hops and confidence, 
t my present weakness will give place to 
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strength, and that once more I shall begin to lead an 
active, useful life, in which helping others and adding 
to their happiness will, I hope, take no small pait I 
see now that in m 7 life here I have neglected many 
opportunities of domg good, but I am consoled by the 
thought that my time was not solely devoted to self 
I am strengthened at this time by the faithful ones 
on the spint side, who comfort and help me by their 
presence You and I may never meet on this side 
agam m the body, but if conditaons are favourable I 
shall be no stranger in your family circle, and I shall 
wait patiently for the re-union with the old friends in 
my new home " 

This earnest truthseeker and truthfinder, who had 
marched from Methodism to Unitarianism, found mental 
rest m the great religion of fact As Brownmg says of 
the seeker for the great truth — 

■< He ycsmed to gau it, catehing at miatake 
As midway help, till he reached fact indeed " 

Spintualism was hie abiding resting-place for over 
twenty yeais He gave himself up to it heart and soul, 
and IB fully repaid for his devotion by the sweet rever- 
ence in which his memory is held 

The fact that he has come back many tunes to 
the old scenes is undoubted, for already his help has 
been extended to many On a spint photograph, 
which I have in my possession, be has been able to 
make himself visible, unmistakably true to life, by 
the side of a close and dear fnend, Mr John Dewar, 
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who n well known anioH:;'t Ppirilttali*ta 

It was ihroiii,’h th** |wrticr{iil ircditiniship of Mr 
Anderson tint Mr iJownr was *onvintc'lof iho Intth 
of Spintnalism 

In 1879 I was hroiijjht into tomh with another heroic 
character whose life wis sweet and nohlc, one who 
incessantl) laboorcd to bring hoiio to hi« fellows the 
glad tidings of Bpinl return No naaio is better I nown 
or more highlj- reserciced in the Spinluahatic Cause 
than that of John Lmiont, of Liverpool, who, at odd 
seasons, would drop into our Trongnto Hall and charm 
us wnth Ills camcsi speech and jeous iDflucncc John 
Lamont was a tnic tj|J 0 of rol-nst Scottish character, 
one who, when he saw a tnith, could not do othennse 
than speak it forth hravcl} to the world The old 
faiths had lieen extinguished by the bright light of 
Spiritualism which had come to him Ho was o leader, 
a teacher, one on whom people naturally leant His 
strong, common sense made tho dark places bright and 
clear, and tor jears ho was lool cd on in the light of a 
saint not the saint of tradition and miracle, but of 
manliness, tenderness, and sincenlj 

Wien I saw him for tho first lime, 1 was reading my 
first paper to the Glasgow Socictj, and at the close of 
the mcetmg he spoke some kind]} words which buoyed 
me up and helped me onward. For jeais I was pnvi- 
le^d to meet with him and to listen to his conversation, 
w 0 woaex or brimful of enthusiasm and wisdom I 
feel all the ncher that I knew and loved him. Since 

is promotion he has spoken through m} own lips, and 
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has been seen many tunes standing beside me I bare 
not yet lost the music of his presence, for while I pen 
these lines I am conscious of his nearness, and rejoice 
to feel that for him death was only a gateway to a new 
and truer life. 



CHAPTER 

GESUIOT rEItSCS COUKTEKFEIT 


At this time the work of Spintnalism in Glasgoir was 
great!} helped by the presence amongst ns of Mr 
James Coates, a powerful mesmerist and a professional 
phrenologist, who had become nci^namted with the 
apintnal facts in Liverpool He it is to whom we ore 
indebted for onginatmg Sunday morning semces. He 
himself was a good instrument for the transmission of 
mess^es from the spints, and had commenced Sunday 
forenoon sittings at the house of Mr James Bowman, 
where 1 was one of the sitters. As I listened to bis 
controlling guides, “ Dr 'VTarren” and " Pat,” I felt that 
snob tteasores of wisdom as fell from their lips should 
not be kept to onrselves, but shonld be shared with 
others, and so the meetings were transferred to the 
Trongate Hdl, and since then morning services have 
always been held. ” Pat " was indeed a strongly-marked 
charactBi He had been a dock labourer while on earth, 
and It was only after the change of death that his eyes 
had been opened to spintnal things. His control over 
the medium was perfect, and in him we had the typical 
Inshman, with his pomted and clear wit. He would 
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gather up the threads of the most profound discourse, 
which perchance was proceeding on his entrance, and m 
a few words he would clearlj explain it all to us He 
believed that only by the effort of every mdividual 
Spmtualist to lead a nobler life would the true value of 
Spiritualism be made known to the world " Let every- 
one sweep before his own door," he would say, " and the 
whole city will soon be clean ” 

James Coates nos indeed liberal m the expendmg of 
his gifts, and his enthusiasm set aflame the spmt of 
earnestness m otheis, I have heard his spmt friends 
speaking through other hps than his, and they were 
always the same people whom I had first known through 
Mr Coates Ofttimes have I had the mfluence of these 
spmt fiiends poured upon me, and under then control 
my lips have been made to utter sentiments which were 
quite out of harmony with my own opmions Dear old 
“ Pat," I feel assured that your work for humamty is as 
valuable as that of the greatest earthly philosophers m 
advooatmg the useful life as the best preparation for 
eternity, 

“ Of one thug we may be sore, conduct is prayei 
And he is beyond misgiving who daily offers it up " 

Mr Coates was eecretary of our Society for a season, 
and brought Spmtuahsm more prominently before the 
pubhc than it had ever been before At his mstigation 
a senes of meetings were held m the Trades’ Hall, 
Glassford Street, at which were present our most 
promment workers For many years Mr Coates has 
resided at Rothesay, and he has issued many volumes on 
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the Eubjects oi meEmensm, thought-reading, and phren- 
ology which have had a large circulation. His work on 
Hvman Ma^nHan is an authority 'While in Chicago 
a few years ago, I was calling on an important book- 
seller in that city, and on my mentioning which part 
of the world I came from, he at once asked me about 
"Dr” Coates, the author whose books he had studied 
and sold. He was astonished to learn that the man of 
whom he thought so much was not known and esteemed 
as a great writer in his own country. During all the 
years since his introduction to Spiritualism, Mr Coates 
has been a iregaeut coutnhutor to the Spintual press, 
and m his own comer of the world has brought the 
claims of Spuntnahsm before scientific and hterary 
societies If he has left the ranks oi pubhe propagan- 
dists, his mfluence as a Spiritualist has been felt m many 
quarters. He has the consolation that m the days of 
struggle he helped to lay some of the stones of the 
temple of spint revelation, into which none enter with- 
out findmg some consolation Through him the Cause 
has come mote and more before the world, and obtamed 
some measure of recognitian as one of the religious 
movements of the day, potent with great possibilities 
for the future 

AU great discovenes have had their hour of denrion, 
have been called impious and ridiculous before they 
were accepted and their importance reoogmsed, and in 
due season spiritual facts find a place and the world will 
wonder that mankind could ever have been so hhnd as 
not to recognise in Spiritualism one of God’s choicest 
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revelations to His children Already there are glimpses 
of the dawn Year hy year the truth comes nearer men’s 
hearts, and I know that mankind will welcome it as the 
soli ent of doubt and dread, the messenger of mfinito love 
to all the earth In the words of Theodore Parker, “ In 
spite of all the Herods in Jerusalem, a crown is got 
ready for him that is born kmg of the world Wise 
men are always waitmg for the star which goes before 
the new'born Son of God, and though that star stands 
still over a stable, they are ready on the spot with their 
myrrh, then frankincense and then gold Society has 
its shepherds watching their flock and its angels to 
proclaim the joy to all mankind ” 

There is on record a letter from Galileo to his friend 
Kepler, which might be read to-day as an illustration of 
past blindness and intolerance “How I wish," says 
Galileo, “ wo could have a good laugh together ' Here 
at Padua the pnndpal professor of philosophy, whom I 
have repeatedly and urgently requested to look at the 
moon and planets through my telescope, pertmaciously 
refuses to do so Why, my dear Kepler, are you not 
here? What shouts of laughter we should have at all 
this solemn folly < ” We thmk that we have escaped 
from this crass spint of blindness, but the history of 
Modem Spmtualism makes clear to us that professors 
of philosophy to-day have not as yet outgrown the 
spirit of mtoleranoe which actuated the opponents of 
Galileo There are some thmgs too far advanced for 
recogmtion from scholars, which ace readily perceived 
by those who are by no means their mtellectual equals 
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He v\ho spfi'iks the thniipht ami hnpitsge uf t<Mhj 
the read) applause, hut he who utters the thnnehl 
of to-niorrott is accounted a dreamer and a loadiuati 
Eicn the litorarj criticisms of a Jenrov "cm wide of 
tlio mark ' Witli all his cnidition he saw not tliat 
which was true and enduring in poetrj Ctaibbe to 
him was greater than tVordaworth* He fcarcct) 
tolerated Curljle, thought him a hit of a Iwrc, and 
wrote to Mr .\fcVc} Xapier, his successor in the editor- 
ship of the rdiplnngh •* I fear CarhJc mil not 

do. tliat IS. if )ou do not take the lilwrlier and the 
pains with him that I did, by atnking out freel) and 
writing 111 occasionally" Readers of I’ep) s’ Diata will 
mars cl at that worth} ‘s judgment on same of the works 
of Shakespeare "August 20th, JCCC,’ he writes, ' To 
Deptford hj water, reading OtI'lh, Moor of Veinct, 
winch 1 haao heretofore cstcomed a might) good play, 
but haaang latel) read TVic Adrentuns oj Fir' Hours, 
It seems a mean thing Sept 2Dtb, 1662 To the King’s 
Theatre, where we saw A Vidwimn'r Xitht's Drttin, 
which I had naaor seen before, nor shall oaer seo again, 
for it IS the moat insipid and ridiculous plat that I oicr 
saw in my hfo" Sure!} this is tho criticism of an 
oyster on tho song of a thrush ' 

Future generations will rend with rogret that enh^it- 
ened minds of tho nineteenth conturj acted ns foolishl) 
as did the contemporaries of Galileo To acquire know- 
ledge IB what wo are brought mto this world for, and 
surely knowledge of that other world and its peoplo 
who stand at the gates waitmg for mcognition is 
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beyond augbt else. We conld never learn anything in 
this world if ive kept asking the question " Are such 
and such inquines lawful and right? ” If we were to 
follow the reli^on of those who went before us, we 
should still hold to pnmitive barbansm Had this 
been done, there could have been no advance m thought 
Those who have sought to deal the moat crushing blow 
at Spiritualism have been neither religious nor what is 
considered bigoted, but rather opponents of religion in 
all forms Bias and on mnate prejudice against the 
possibihty of demonstiatmg a future life so blinded 
them, that all the toleration they at other times preached 
was drowned and lost when considering the claims of 
Spmtualism. They thought that because certain ideas 
respectmg the spint which had been promulgated by 
creeds were irrational, there could be no spiritual world 
at all, forgetting that although the solar system which 
exists in fact is permanent, the tbeones of Thales and 
Ptolemy, of Copernicus and Descartes, regarding that 
system have but proved transient and imperfect approxi- 
mations to the true expression 
This leads me to the record of certain incidents which 
occurred m 1878, and which dimmed the reputation of 
some great names in the eyes of those possessmg the 
most ordinary insight No Spintuahsts were ever so 
far misled m their beliefs as the leadmg men of science 
have been m tbeurs In February 1878 a crushing 
blow was thought to be given to Spintualism, which 
would keep it from ever raising its bead again The 
story of the at^ck is one of which future generations 
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mil be nmch ashamed Xo man was ever more liberal 
in speech and condemned intolerance with a loader voice 
than Professor Hadey, who certainly was one of the 
strongest forces of the age. hTotwitbstandinghis clear- 
headedness, he became the dope of a valgar American 
showman, and for a time allowed prejudice to dominate 
his reasoning faenlhes Thongh he bad said that“2fo 
event is too extraordinary to be imposmble,” yet he 
would never open his mmd to the possibility of spintna 
phenomena being tme. It was beyond the exttaordmary 
He had refused to investigate the subject when the 
Dialectical Society called for his presence, saying, “If it 
IS true, ft does not mtercst me.” He had repeated the 
same sentiments to Alfred Enssel Hallace ; yet, when he 
heard there was a person m America who was prepared 
to expose the whole matter, he opened his arms wide to 
receive him The clever American played his cards 
w eIl-~so well as to dupe the most intellectual man m the 


country The story he fabricated was greedily accepted 
He said he had had a dear fnend who, while in a state 
of feeble health, bad fallen into tbe hands of the 
Spmtaahsts and become insane Konsed by the wrongs 
one to this fnend, hia sole mission was to execute 
geance by expc^iog the arts by which the imposture 
a! the soft-headed and credulous portion 

, ®noan and Bntish pubhc. He had succeeded 
now but sfalfuUy-veiled secrete, and 

Owen h»,i ivM, of the fiands. Eobert Dale 

'»en a credulous fool, professor Crootes a 
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weak-minded dupe. Professor da Morgan a person 
without brains, and Alfred Pussel Wallace and 
Cromwell Varle 7 were bhnded and moapable observers 
The great American high-souled gentleman of inde- 
pendent fortune was m^htier than all the scientific 
and hterary men who had attested the truths of spiritual 
phenomena He had grappled with the mystery, and 
for humamty’s sake alone had come out into the open 
with a clean sotd to do the world a great service 
No one thought of asking for his credentials So 
hateful was the word Spintualism that they swallowed 
his story without questionmg about the dearfnend who 
had been caught in its toils, and the independent means 
of thehigh-souled and spirited exposer The opponents 
of Spiritualism were only too overjoyed to find a missile 
to hurl at it and its supporters Huxley was delighted, 
and patronised the arrant quack m London Genuine 
phenomena could not interest him , the spunoiis 
claimed his attention at once The crafty American, 
who could not impose on the Spuntualists of America, 
found a fruitful field on Engbsh soil Huxley wrote to 
some of the professors of the Glasgow and Edmburgh 
IJmversities, askmg them to take this great champion 
of truth under their wing How much the showman 
did to pull the strmgs himself is not known, but in 
Pebruary 1879 the Glasgow newspapers were flooded 
with long advertisements to the effect that Washmgton 
Irving Bishop, “BA "—which I should read “ Bold 
Adventurer" — ^had been invited by the prominent men 
of Glasgow to give a startlmg exposure of Spiritualism, 
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an exposition b) hnmsn means of all the startling mani- 
festations claimed by Spintnahsts to be done by tbe 
spirits of the dead The man of ordmary capacity could 
scarcely have read the darning announcements without 
seeing that here was a showman pure and simple, who 
knew his business, knew how to brmg out tellmg 
headhnes so as to draw the pnbhc 
In case all who were interested might not liaxe a 
chance of seeing for themselres how feeble nunds could 
be imposed upon, two nights were to be devoted to this 
noble attempt to save the world from crednhty and 
folly The prices of admission were 5s , 3s 6d , 2s , and 
a few Is seats , but as money was far from the object 
m new, it was reiterated in every comer that the 
vindication of truth and tbe savmg of the weak-mmded 
was the sole aim this gentleman of independent means 
had in coming to Glasgow All the proceeds were to be 
deioted to the 'Western Infirmary 
It will scarcely be credited that amongst tbe names 
of those who signed the requisite docnment which 
brought this adventurer into our midst were John Caird, 
the venerated Principal of the University, and his 
scholarly brother Edward, now blaster of BaUiol College, 
Oxford , Professor Berry, afterwards Shenff of Lanark- 
shire, Professors Blackburn, Buchanan, Clelland, Cowan, 
Dickson, Veitoh, Grant, Jebb, Kicol, and Sir William 
Gardner, who had aaid clairvoyance came from a diseased 
condition of the faculty of wonder, whatever oracular 
meaning this might have The most prominent advocate 
and supporter of the man Bishop, however, was Sir 
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William ThomBon, now Lord Kelvin A few years 
later he acted even morendiculously than that opponent 
of Galileo, the Professor of Philosophy at Padua, of 
whom I have spohen Mr Stead had asked Lord Kelvin 
to interest himself in borderland subjects, but he 
rephed "I have nothing to do with borderland I 
beheve that nearly everything in hypnotism and clair- 
voyance IS imposture, and the rest bad observation'’ 
Mr Stead very aptly says “ This oracular dictum will 
probably live in the history of the progress of mankind 
Bide by side mth the equally positive assertions of the 
Lord Kelvins of their day in condemnation of Galvani 
and of Harvey, whose discovery of the circulation of 
the blood exposed him to the ridicule of the leading 
scientists of his time ” 

It was not the university professors alone who 
interested themselves in Irving Bishop’s beneficent work 
of exploding what they considered— if they considered 
the matter at all — a hurtful fallacy, but all sections 
of the Church, the defenders of ancient superstitions, 
were determined that no new claimant should ever enter 
the field So we had Archbishop Eyre and Father 
Mtmro, as representatives of that Church which has 
ever sought to stifle everything new The Established 
Church had its representative m Dr Bums, of the 
Cathedral, while the Free Church had its hberal 
Marcus Dods, Boss Taylor, and others Episcopalians 
and United Presbyterians had also their share in the 
great honour of extending the invitation to the 
marvellous, self-sacrificing, and truth-devoted man of 
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indcpcadert means who was to put an end to tbs 
exi5'’encs of Spintuaiism 

The night cune when al! the so-caPed spine manifest' 
tioas, winch had for so long eluded the oetection wd 
imposed upon the ciedulitr of men, noald le b’d late, 
lord Kelvin, who never I suppose, attended a genuine 
spirit circle in his life, was in the chair and Helped 
the magician just as bavs cany out the insnuction.' of 
the showman at juggling and n'esmeric ea’ertainmentst 
He had crowds of his edneated colleagues with him, who 
seemed to enjoy what was piesentcd. Those in the 
audience who had seen good conjuring thoncht it a most 


tame exhibition of legerdemain, but the prominent 
names on the committee earned it tnrongh There was 
no exposition of clairvoyance.materiahsation, or tapping, 
only an exposition of the folly oi learned piofessois. 
The Spintnahsts present laughed at the clum^ per- 
foimance, and if it had been lejieated for years it conld 
noi have affected the beliefs of a single SpaitnahsL 
There had been many conjurers who, with the aid of 
machmeiy, had done some clever things which cansed 
I^eople to wonder but Irvmg Bishop was a man who 
had not even well learned his bnsmes. 

I wondeied what the newspapers would say the neit 
ay, and for once I was ashamed of the' PiaK. I 
r^Uect reading a leading artide in the Eznxng Tm'S 
0 the penod.and saying to myself. “This leader wiU 
some day as an eiample of the ^orant and 
I took the 

e to hnnt it ap m the Mitchell lahraiy, and 
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there it Trns, as I Imd rcmomborod it In these (k}8, 
when men like Sir Oliver Lodge, Piotessor Eichet, 
F W H Mjers, and others, have spoken out so clearlj 
as to the objectiic roaht} of the phenomena, it looks as 
if it had been dug out of some ancient mamisciipt 
" Maniacs, illusions, and imposluios are difficult to 
kill It is doubtful ivhothor the startling oxposme 
which Wasliington Ining Bishop is giving of the thing 
called Modem Spiritualism, the silliest delusion and 
wickedest imposture of our tune, will be its death- 
blow in Glasgow. TA'ith fen evcoplions, the immense 
audience assembled did not icqnno to bo convinced of 
the supreme humbug of Spmtuahsm They went to 
see the bate-faced lie exposed by a olevei man, who 
has sounded all its miserable shallows, prett} much as 
they would go to see on infamous scoimdrel exposed in 
a court of law Mr Bishop is an Ameiican of inde- 
pendent means, whoso dear fiiend, while in a state 
of feeble health, fell into the fangs of the Spiritualists, 
and became insane under their precious trickeiies He 
has succeeded in discovering their vulgar but skilfully- 
veiled seorots, and is engaged m laying them bare to 
the world ” Then wo hod a description of the tncks 
which had been the stock-in-trade of the regulai con- 
jurer for years Lord Kelvin’s appiopiiate remarks 
regardmg the penucious influence of the delusion aie 
quoted, as being masteiful and conclusive, and the 
leader concludes with these words “A few piesumably 
strong men have had their brams softened by seriously 
touching the imposture " (I suppose Sir Wra Crookes, 
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Walkce, and Var% were meant 5) "3Ir Bishop’s 
cmsade may help to clear the nosions vapoais from the 
eyes and minds of a few " 

There were two n^hfs of tiie dow, and at the con- 
elusion the IVestem Infirmary naturally waited for the 
proceeds with which the benevolent American was to 
dower them: bnt profeKois and infirmary had aKhe 
been sold. Mr Bishop was needy, and had made snre 
that his own people wonld draw the money, and that he 
wonld keep it, once it was drawn. He coolly pocketed 
the entire proceeds, several hundred pounds, less sccce 
£20 or so as their shai® of the spoil All had K®a 
duped alike. It was a clever swindle. The professos 
and clergymen, and the potent assertion of independent 
means and avenging bis dear Mend’s wrongs, had 
the desired effect with the public, and the modem 
C^hostro rushed away with the “ takings,” leaving 
silly dopes lamenting It bad been suffident for Mr 
Bishop to ssen good and escelleati and although hs 
credentials would not have stood any test^ the e^er 
desire on the part of the learned to believe anything 
unfavonzable to Spiritualism made them liaUe to fell 
into the net which he had prepared. 

The Press had little to say about the rohheiy when 
it was found out. The matter was never fnlly opened 
to public gaze, and was soon forgotten. Professor 
Huiley would be blamed, no doubt, for introducing 
such an arrant knave to rspectable Gk^w sociaty 
^at was it that these people wanted to crash ont ? 
The lact that there is a world beyond this : a world teem- 
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mg with life, from which we can receive signals These 
evidences which Spintnalism has helped to make plam 
have to be faced in some other waj than by ndicnle 
To the earnest seeker the truth can be proven, and no 
eicposnre by conjurer or by the newspaper press can 
shake this faiowledge when once established “ Seek 
and ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto 
yon,” IS as apphcahle to modern as it was to ancient 
Spintnalism Men seek to disprove the fact that the 
doors of the spint realm are ever open for the return of 
the dead, but the messages keep on soundmg, and those 
who have eats hear The knowledge of spmt return 
when once attamed is never lost, and though the Peters 
of the Cause may deny their Master, and the Judases at 
tunes betray, yet deep in their hearts is a feehng that 
they are betraymg the truth 



CHAPTEE X 

THEOBT ASD PRiCTICB 

SpiBitniLiSM m 1879 iras not troubled with the fanci- 
ful and speculative theories which afterwards invaded 
her domain. Madame Blavatsky was still a Spintnahst 
medium, prodnemg wonderful phenomena and writmg 
boldly in defence of the facts Howeier, as she sought 
to be a leader, and could not be one in Spiritualism, she 
entered new fields of thought, talked of the “astral 
plane,'* and coloured simple facts with an oriental tint 
The mystical and confused thinkers of the movement 
who lacked clear perception may have found a home for 
a season amongst her books, Isis Uninki and The 
Secret BoUnne, but their hearts would ofttimes seek 
to go back to the earher times of Spiritualism, when 
they Waited patiently to hear the voices of their arisen 
ones 

The F^cbical Eesearch Society had not yet set out 
on it® long and toilsome journey to nowhere The 
dwellers in the realm of '‘suboonsciousness” and “multi- 
plex personahty ’’ have wandered m the wilderness, while 
the Spiritualist, n ho has fought his doubts and gathered 
strength, is revelhng m the dear light of facts. The 
102 
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“Psychical Eesearchera ” have discovered no new thing 
in all Iheir vfandenngs Telepathy and a deeper latent 
self-hood were recognised long ere they “Recovered 
them. Now, fared with their unsuccessfnl seaichings, 
they are approaching the hanner of angel ministry, as 
held aloft by the Spiritualists, end are falling into line 
with them, aclniowledguig at last that it is the living 
dead who are helund the phenomena round which they 
have circled, and for which they could find no other 
erplanafaon 

It was the sneers of the Tyndalls and the Huxleys 
which made so many afraid to yield readily to what was 
plain from the first, and nothmg is more certam than 
that the season of denying this groat possibihty of God s ■ 
scheme — spirit return — as they did, is now at an end 
We are coming to realise that God is — 

“ Here hy the little mind of men reduced 
To littleness that amts his faculty,” 

and that we, with our httle minds, cannot yet altogether 
comprehend Him in His greatness 
In 1819 Mr E W Wallis came mto the leetumig 
field in Glasgow, and his fine inspirations were the 
means of malnng many reoognise the strong forws of 
light and wisdom which flowed from beyond the veil 
Like so many of the workers who stand on Spiritualist 
platforms, he had been forced by the spirits to leave his 
ordinary labours to become a worker in the vineyard 
When I consider the excessive energy winch workers 
hke Mr WaUis have expended thus m gomg hither and 
thither to expound the truths of our Cause, I recognise 
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what a great sacnfice it must invohe of much that 
makes life dear In modem dais we look back upon 
the missionary efibrts of St Paul as something trans- 
cendent, but the courage and devotion uhich marked 
the work of the early Christian pioneers is not without 
its parallel amongst our workers of to-day Men like 
WalUs and Morse, like Saul of Tarsus, have listened to 
the voices of the spirits, and, like him, have gone out 
into the world to teach, sustained by their unseen 
helpers Tlie voices have for long cned m the vnlder- 
ness, not many hearing the sound, but the missionaries 
have held on their way, making the desert brmg forth 
flowers 


Through Mr E. W Wallis I became acquainted with 
some rare souls of fine qnabty, who belong not to the 
realm of dreamland, but to that of real life. One of 
these, who gave the name of “Standard Bearer,” had 
been a Quaker while m earth life, a personal follower 
of George Fox, He related the story of his trauslatiDn 
to ns in melodious periods, the charm of which I oft- 


es recalL His eyes had been opened to see the 
spints before he passed from the earth, so that he 
crossed without fear that much-dreaded chasm of death, 
and found himself among friends, who bore him to his 

ew home The desire to return to earth to describe 
e glones of the great beyond to those he had left 
» this impulse, he 

Jtaosphere made everything seem dark and dense to 
e onnd that there was emitted by the people 
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of earth a light more or lesa hnlliant accordmg to their 
moral and spintoal qaalities The things of this 
earth now seemed vapoury and shadowy to his gaze 
We can imagme how diflScult it is to desonhe m earthly 
language the thmgs of spirit life, but his feehngs and 
expenenoes were easily comprehended It was not a 
story of pearly streets and of the playmg of harps he 
told us, but rather a descnption of a useful life of 
pragression 

The " Standard Bearer” had found m Mr Wallis an 
instrument capable of transmittmg and mterpretmg the 
spmt vision, and for years many have heard from this 
source clear and rational Yiewa of life m the hereafter ^ 

A wide gulf separated the Quaker preacher from 
another of Mr Walhs’s guides, who was most appropn- 
ately called "Lightheart” He was ever light and 
bright, sheddmg sunshine all around He was a South 
American Indian, who had met hia death by the attack 
of a wild animal His was a aweet, loving personality, 
full of music and poetry, and he could extemponse cbarm- 
mg httle rhymes on any given subject He would 
also describe the fiiends around the sitters in the most 
stnkmg way, and if any article was placed in the hands 
of the medium, he could relate the history and character 
of the possessor The first tune I was m his presence 
he read me as if I had been an open book, and my 
closest friends said it was ail marked with photographic 

^ Some of *‘Staiidard-Bearer*0”oipenences, delivered in trance 
nddresfies, have been publiebed by Mr "Walbe in a pamphlet 
entitlsd, heath and the JBeyond 
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accuracy Dear gentle " Lightheart " was ever a 
bright companion, whose mfluence dispersed the 
darkest clouds, and brought us to the gate ol the 
heavenly kingdom 

Another control was one "Tom Joyce," who had 
been a circus clown He was full of quaint witticisms, 
and it was his great dahght to ridicule some ot those 
stones which the world calls sacred, but which to 
"Tom Joyce” were absurdities “Lightheart” was, 
however, more heart than bead His sweet controlling 
power of love and gentleness helped to mould souls to 
get nearer the longdom of nghteousness and peace In 
all the years I have known him, I have never heard him 
utter a cruel or unkind word He gently scanned his 
brother man, and was ever ready to make allowances 
for those who see not the path of purity and right 

" In men, whom men pronounce a> lU, 

1 find so much of go^ncss aliU , 

In men, whom men pronounce divine, 

1 find so much of sin and hlot , 

I hesitate to draw the hne 
Between the two^ when God has not" 

In our Glasgow Society we were not sustained and 
uplifted by those spints alone of whom I have spoken, 
the guides of Mr Wallis and Mr Morse These only 
visited us at intervals, but we bad a fine mstrument 

nmongstour5ahc3ina)oungman,a fellow investigator, 
who, when entranced, became the mouthpiece of many 
of our own friends and relatives "What joy the touch 
of tho-o Vanished hands brought into our lives, and 
with wliat eagerness did we listen for the sound of the 
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voice lhat had been still ' We knew, indeed, that we 
were in the presence of our so-called dead, who spoke 
to ns of the sad incidents of the past to make us 
realise then oneness with onr lost ones, but who spoke 
also, with joyous feeling, of the delights of the immortal 
life It used to seem to us that the musie of heaven 
sounded in our ears, and each one felt that his com- 
munion was indeed beyond earthly valuation 
The story the spirits told us of their hfe was clear, 
unmistakable evidence of their onwaid march towards 
perfection The hfe there, as here, is progressive, 
erring steps taken here are retraced there, and by the 
awakening of the truer, inner life we as natuiaUy reach 
out towards perfection as the plant turns towards the 
sun 

“ There lies lu the centre of each man’s heart 
' A longing and lore for the good and pure , 

And if bnt an atom, or larger part, 

I tell you this shall for aye endure , 

After the body has gone to decay, 

Yea, after the world has passed away " 

It IS sometimes said that the evidences of personal 
identity received from spirits are most unsatisfactory , 
but in many cases those who receive these evidences, 
while knowing them to be to them all-sufBcmg, do not 
care to impart them to outsiders, who would but lend 
an unwilling and doubting ear. As the old proverb 
says, “ Oonvmce a man agamst his will, he's of the same 
opinion still ” The world knows but httle of the con- 
solation of the family spirit circle , nothmg of the light 
which has lifted the despairmg heart out of its 
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tnelanchojy Spintualists, like other mcD( have all the 
faculties which enable them to be witnesses for and 
agamat truth Tlie earnest, simple, lonng man can 
Surely testily to what ho sees as cerlamlj as can the 
most profound philosopher. It is the heart which 
hallows the truth The simple-minded man ofttimes 
sees it while the proud-minded shuts himself out from 
the light Tile dean are not dead but afire 


" Tien Sien Tie ” has, through ilr Jforse, scattered 
forth many golden gems of truth, has cleared away 
much of that which has blinded the eyes of man, and 
through the news presented by him of God and heaven, 
has established Spiritualism as a reasonable theoty of 
life and of the life beyond. Stores of rich wisdom, 
almost encyclopedic reneirs of the world’s growth and 
mans position therein, haie assisted hungry souls to 
climb from darkness into l^ht It is not a blind force 
bnt a wise intelligence which has presented these things 
to our understanding, things gathered from all sources 
of knowlei^e. 2fo one can listen to “Tiea” without 
feeling that he is m the presence of a master-miiid, m 
the presence of one who utters not plahtudes, bnt true 
iST’elations of the inner life. 


ongh ifr iloree's instnanentab^ also^ tvo are 
TOught into the presence of another spint, one nearer 
^e earth plane, and known as ^The StroUmg Player” 
®Pkit passed through life amidst crosses that 
uterel^y crushed him out of physical being, and entered 
0 er stale with senses blinded, and lore a force 
»n«nt littia F„a this dmtressful slate he was 
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lifted bj the miBelfisb love of “Tien Sien Tie,” who, 
recognising the possibilities for good m him, helped with 
his kind sympathy to bnng forth that generous nature 
that was lymg dormant “The Strollmg Player” is a 
man of education, is keen and critical, and to some 
would appear oymcal, but when once you get close to 
him, as I have done for years, you feel you are in touch 
with a warm, sympathetic heart I know many will 
laugh at my talking of spirits as separate entities from 
the mediums, but so many of these spiritual beings 
have entered into my life, have helped and guided me 
for so long, that nothmg m this universe is real to me 
if "The Strollmg Player,” whom I have known as a 
spint, be not a human bemg who has but gone some 
steps onward His words of truth and wisdom are 
stated in a jestmg fashion, and they are easily compre- 
bended 'When I have done with this body I know I 
shall grasp his hand and participate even more than I 
do now m his loving fnendship These are only two 
of the great hearts that have pioneered this work 
The young medium of our Society, of whom I have 
spoken, was unconscious of all that took place while he 
was under the spint control The fnends who came 
through him proved them identity unmistakably by 
all manner of personal characteristics, touches which 
had been familiar to us in the old times, and which 
could not be explained away by any theones of thought- 
transference or mmd-readmg 
Our bodies provide, m some mysterious way, a sub- 
stance which the spints utahse for their manifestatioiis 
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TVe know that the way from that other world is open 
to all classes of spmts, evil as well as good, and impure 
spirits have been known to revisit their old haunts here 
on earth, and to influence people for evil But the 
pure m heart and sound m head are not likely to call 
to their presence those who have no love of good The 
law of life IS the same in both spheres , we get that for 
nluchwegiie the conditions Tennyson realises how 
necessary this elevation of our thoughts is when he writes 

“ How pure m heart and Eonnd in head, 
tVith what dmne adertions bold, 

Should be the man who=e thonghta would hold 
An horn's communion with the dead." 

The world knows nothing of the hundreds of private 
gatherings to which those who have "gone on" hate 
returned lime after time to give unassailable evidence 
of their presence Only those tv ho have been present 
at these gathenngs can testify to the value of the 
cndcnce git en to them When the same spirits return 
year after year, ever demonstrating the same character- 
istics that We knew so well on earth, wo can no longer 
doubt we know that Spmtuahsra 15 a great truth. .?o 
great and important are its claims that I do not wonder 
tliat mauj cannot believe them to be aahd They are 
*0 eMd'tonicd to speculation merely, about the future, 
t’.at that Icar to search for Imowlcdge of it lest they 
1 1 ’o rbat ht'ie faith still remains to them Spintunl- 
i-’m ru’„ rclimoT of nothing, it puts new soul into it 
rr faisfits rtason, affection, and the deepest desires 
of t'li’- ( iiuri 
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The young man who eat with us at the gatherings to 
which I have referred several times, showed wonderful 
clairvoyant gifts So remarkable was his power that I 
began to think that the story of Jesus and the woman 
of Samana might be no exaggeration after oD " Come, 
see a man which told me all things that ever I did • ’ 
It has been my privilege to witness many demonstra- 
tions of clairvoyance much more wonderful than that 
recorded m the 4th chapter of the Gospel of St John 
I have seen mediums lay bare a life’s history so clesily 
and accurately that only the possession of the facuJly 
of getting at the interior soul hfe could account for 
it Havmg seen such mediumistic powers as Jeans’ 
possessed by others, I consider him one of that great 
class of occult men and women who in all ages have 
been at the head of religion Mediiunship restores 
him to the race of human beings Men’s creeds are a 
disease of the mtelleot They have shut the temple 
door of life, and have given us a fable to dwell upon 
instead of the facts our souls demand To some it will 
seem blasphemy to try to compare the miracles of 
Jesus with mcidents that happen in the world to-day, 
but if the world has to grow it must first free itself 
from the superstitions of the past Bveiyone must 
think freely for himself, and not bo content to quote 
some ancient saint or sage We to-day are as near to 
God as any saint of any age ever was Truly does 
Emerson say " If a man claims to know and speak of 
God, and carnes you backward to the phraseology of 
some old mouldered nation, beheve him not. I have 
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no expectation that any man will read history aright 
who thinks that what was done in a romote ago by mon 
whose names have resounded far, has any deeper sense 
than what he is doing to-day Jesus astonishes and 
overpowers sensual people They cannot unite him to 
history, nor reconcile him with themselves As they 
come to revere their intentions and aspire to live hold), 
their own piety explains every fact, every word 
From the hps of our young medium wo had illumm- 
atmg glimpses of olden times An ancient Egyptian 
used to control him, whose lofty discourses were a proof 
of how we can learn much of ancient history through 
modem inspiration No ancient Bible contains any- 
thing more worthy of having "Thus saitt the Intd’’ 
put in front of it than the messages given ns by tbis 
worthy spirit TVe had him only at intervals, when 
pnnty of thought and harmony of mind let our inspira 
tions flow towards him Far removed he was from the 
earth sphere, yet he was not unconscious of the world’s 
needs, and sought to promulgate a high and lofty ideal 
of spint conunumon The instrument of this Egyphan 
was all nnconscioos of the great wealth of wisdom 
which was behind him, and when told of it could 
scarcely believe that he was the mouthpiece of any- 
thing 80 profound. Those who heard his utterances 
while under the influence of this spirit control were 
charmed, and all thought he would become a great 
worker m our movement Family calls, however, and 
perhaps fear of the world's sneers, drew him away from 
the standard No doubt, at tunes, he feels the presence 
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of tus old masters on the spirit side and regrets some- 
what that he has cast off the treasures of the spiritual 
kmgdom 

I remember one young man, the keeper of the Secular 
Hall m Kmg Street, Glasgow, whom the mediumship 
of our fnend helped to bring out of the darkness of 
materialism mto an assured knowledge of continued 
existence after death When we started having sittings 
with him he was already far gone m consumption, and 
knew that death was not far off However, before ho 
passed away we had the pleasure of seeing him await, 
no longer with dread, but with joyful hope, the 
summons to go hence The spiritual ranks are being 
filled all the time by those of agnostic tendencies who, 
freed from the shackles of the creeds, are eager to find 
some rehgion, some reasonable explanation of the puzzle 
of existence To them it seems 

“Tu all a che^er-boaid o{ nights and days, 

■Where destiny with men for pieces plays , 

Either and thither moves and mates and alays, 

And one hy one hack in the closet lays 

Por m and out, above, about, below, 

'Tib uothmg but ‘a magic ebadow-ebon ’ , 

Flay ed in a box whose candle is the snn, 

Konnd which we phantom figuree come and go ” 

Them souls thirst after some new light, hut they are 
held back by the fear of dnftmg anew into superstition 
Many years ago, while travelling m Ireland, I used 
to come into contact with a gentleman who had been 
in Glasgow, and who at one tune had been chairman of 

8 
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the Glasgow Scculanst Society He and I had many 
conversations together, in hotels, at night, on varions 
questions of science, more especially on the teachings 
of Tyndall and Huxley, of whom wo were both ardent 
admirers. On most subjects wo were at one, but when 
I would bring before him the evidences of spirit return 
I had met with, and the beauty of the spintual philo- 
sophy so much in line with modem di5Co\erie% he 
would turn a deaf ear, saying how pitiful it was that 
one who had shaken off the old sapeishtions should 
have become immersed m a new one I could not 
influence him in the slightest^ his ancient prejudice 
against anything that savoured of the snpematoral 
bemg too strong He insisted that my conversion to 
Spiritualism was simply a fragment of the old faith- 
worship reasserting itself in a new direction. In reply, 
I conld only ask him how he explained the powerful 
Words, written m defence of Spintuahsm, by Eobert 
Dale Owen, at one time the high priest of materialism, 
and by him greatly admired. Ho conld only say that 
he grudged such a man gomg to our ranks, but that 
With him also it was but a return to the old ideas in 
which he had been brought up 
It is hard to get the materialist to extend his vision 
and to recognise that the other life is just as natural as 
this, and is governed by the same forces as govern this 
He will have it that when we talk of death hemg but 
the change from one room of the Father’s mansion 'to 
another, that this must imply the acceptance of miracle 
The realisation that the next life is but the natural 
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sequence to this does not serve to illumine a moment 
merely, but to lighten our pathway all through life 
with its rays the world then has qmte another aspect, 
humamty a different face, and we imbibe a larger 
chanty, which makes earth sweeter It gives vitahty 
to the soul, and helps us to be ever up and domg, 
helping others to bear their burdens, working to remove 
all causes of imperfection, and to prepaie a way for the 
reign of harmony on earth 

“ No curse is here from God, but only beauty , 

No curse is here for man, but only duty , 

God feds and blesses all, and faileth never. 

He worke in light for life with love foreier " 

"The universe,” Balzac has said, “belongs to him 
who wills, who knows, who prays, but he must will, he 
must know, he must pray with heart and will and mind 
This IS true worship” 

The outside world, fed by the cheap sneers of the 
Press, will not give Spiritualists ciedit for having any 
religion Even m this enlightened age some of our 
newspapers will not admit the notices of our Sunday 
soivices amongst the othei church notices, the most 
motley of groups The people who labour for the 
quickening of tlio soul, and who offer tbo veiy ovidenco 
which the churches need if they are to endure, find no 
acceptance TIio ancient Spintnnlism which was bom 
of myth, and has only tradition for its mainstay, is 
honoured, while the livmg truth, borne w itness to by 
the honourable of the present day, is scorned aud 
despised Perhaps it is to the advantage of our truth 
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Auuii .uuutru opinii^aiissi 

“ May we not say," in the words ol John PacoHopps, 
“ that God IS always on llic ade of the pioneers * It 
seldom looks like it, but that is because we loot in the 
wrong direction for the signs of God’s presence VTe 
take the world's standard for His standard • and that 
IS altogether wrong Tl'e think of what the world calls 
‘success’ of happiness, of the sunny ade of the great 
highway. Bat the inesorable God calls His chosen 
ones to mate paths in the desert Tf'g is ‘ the Toice of 
one that cneth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
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of the Lord, make level m the desert a highway for 
our God and that means solitude, and hard work, and 
hunger, and thorns The truth is that God is the 
mystenous !ftine-Spmt which unceasingly vuges His 
world onward, and the strong, the animated, and the 
noble apints best respond to His call” 



OHAPTEK XI 

RATIONAL SHBITUAUSM 

Thomas Paine named his great work, which stirred up 
so much thought at the end of the seventeenth century, 
Tht Age of Beasoa It appeared at a tune of upheaval, 
when reason did not triumph, when turbulence and 
rebelhon were m the air, and men were more interested 
in physical than m apmtual problems 
It was a rational work, however, which appealed 
calmly to man’s reason, and though the German critics 
have followed in the some field, and the higher cntics 
of our own country have done hkeinse, they have only 
done in kid-glove fashion what the brave reformer 
accomplished in his own strong way What Fame saw 
at a glance, and bud bare with a pick-axe, as it were, 
has been amved at by others after a long course of 
halting and hesitation Fame was an epoch-making 
man, with an eye to see through falsities, and the 
courage to lay them bare at a stroke 
Our modem theological cntics are careful not to use 
words which wDl be ofiensive to orthodox ears The 
a^nments balance each other so nicely that the reader 
IS in doubt whether there be any heresy behmd the 
us 
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wnter after all Wlien aome acute observer points to 
something ivhich can only bear the interpretation of a 
departure from the old thought, the ivriter can readily 
prove the contrary, and when the words aie looked at 
agam, really they can be read either way In all that 
is said there is a double sense, a blowing hot and cold, 
which 18 not the spint which should charactense the 
reformer Luther worked in open, blunt fashion, while 
Erasmus coquetted with both sides, though at heart 
he had progressed much farther on the path of spiritual 
freedom than Luther 

“Let a man contend to the ntternioHt 
For hia Ma'a set prise, be it ivbat it mil ” 

He was a trimmer, not a hero, like his more ignorant 
contemporary Time has been on the side of Luther, 
whose brave words, as Richter says, were “half battles,” 
and to-day the world recognieee that of the two only 
the heroic Luther was woithy of the admiration of 
mankmd 

You will ask. What has the foregoing to do with 
' Spiritualism * It conveys to my mind the position of 
the Society for Psychical Research, which has been the 
Erasmus, while Spiritualism has been the Luther 
Erasmus would have continually stayed the hand of 
Luther Psychical researchers have made deqierate 
efforts to place ohstades in the path of Spiritualism 
The facts which Spiritualism has sought to demonstrate 
are that spirits, by utilising the forces at tiieir command, 
have been able through the tiltings of a table, or rappings 
on a sohd surface, to convey messages to the earth- 
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dwellers MTicn otlier conditions arc presoated, they 
can use the organism of the person m the Iwd} to toll 
out tlioir story — a story so complete and authentic that 
only those whoso mentality is befogged can read in it 
anything else than spmt action. 

In 1881 Spiritualism had assertwl itself so strongly 
that certain very clover people felt that the subject 
was moving on too fast, and began to say that Spint- 
nahsts in gcnoral lacked cultnic and intelligence, and 
also required to bo guarded from credulity They said 
that all the stones which were afloat could not be true, 
and It only needed that the scientific mind slionld dissect 
them, for them to fall to the ground For this purpose 
was formed the Sooiot} for Psychical Research, which 
at first was welcomed by Spmtualists, as they were 
most eager that such knowledge os they possessed 
should he attested by men of attainment and worth. 
Spmt return, however, was the last thing they would 
give in to Though dealmg with what to them was a 
new and subtle force, they demanded their own con- 
ditions, as if the forces of nature were at their beck 
and call Nature says to eieiyone, Leom my modes, 
get at my secret, but psychical research metaphorically 
suffocated the body, and still demanded a revelation of 
consciousness. 

Spmtuabsm, with its foots rationally obsened, 
brought conviction to the mmds of Crookes, Wallace, 
and Varley, Robert Chambera, S C Hall, Eluabeth 
Barrett Browning, Mr Stowe, and hosts of other 
thmkers, that the people at the other end of the Ime 
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aie human, and ot times may be disinchned, or unable 
under the conditions presented, to make mamfest their 
powers. But psychical research after years of labour has 
only been able to demonstrate that telepathy is real, that 
thought can be transmitted from mind to mmd Tele- 
pathy does not feed the hunger of the soul, nor bnghten 
the hves of the multitude When the Psychical Be- 
search Sooioly did come into touch with intermediaries 
whom the spirits could utihse under ordinary onroum- 
stances, these workers were frozen by the chilling con- 
ditions, and little of value was obtained There is a 
relation between the physical forces and those forces by 
which the spirits produce phenomena, but this fact 
was largely ignored If the Eesearohors wanted to 
create a science, they have miserably failed Myers, it 
IS true, ended his career with the clear pronouncement 
that he had found that human personality survived 
bodily death, but this conviction was reached when 
away from research methods I have followed all their 
work tor a quarter of a century, and I find they have 
not yet come near to the ground which Orookes, Wallaoe, 
and Zollner covered so long ago It has been a case of 
seeking to milk the barren heifer profitless Spiritual 
truths are not to be toyed and trifled with by those who 
lack spiritual insight, and who wander amongst the 
tombs looking for the blessed light of immortahty 
I pass on to the work of one who had the true spirit 
of research which the followers of truth require 
Busmess took me frequently m the early eighties to 
Newcastle-on-iyne, where I came into touch with 
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several mediums of power, and also with capable 
observers who had investigated the phenomena in a 
most careful manner The most prominent of these 
was Alderman Barkas, a public man, and yet a 
courageous and outspoken Spintnabst Mr Barkas 
had for long known that the facts weie real , not the 
work of the subliminal consciousness of the mediums, 
but the work of people m the after-death other sphere 
of bemg Belief for him was not sufficient on any sub- 
ject , he wanted knowledge He was a student of the 
sciences, who took nothing on trust, but experimented 
for himself He was not the type of person to hear of 
Spintualiam and to pass it idly by To get proof 
palpable of a life hereafter was to him worth much 
effort, and so for many years he had tested the matter 
for himself m London and in Newcastle, and gained on 
assurance which could not be broken down 
Newcastle had caught bold of Spintuahsm with 
firmer grip than almost any town m the kingdom All 
the notable lecturers filled its platform, and the Society 
had developed several remarkable mediums for material- 
isation Mr Barkas got through the mediums. Miss 
Kate Wood and Miss Fairlamb, the most conclusive 
evidence that spirit people could clothe themselves with 
matter, and present to the obserier the form and 
features of earth. He had casts taken m wax of hands 
and feet which conld not have belonged to embodied 
human bemgs A careful student, he kept notes of all 
that took place, which notes he reproduced in lectures 
and papers contnbnted to the Press I met nearly all 
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the mediums in whom he hod been interested, and had 
Sittings with them Miss Sato "Wood had certainly 
one of the finest orgamsms for the production of full- 
formed materiahsations She had been engaged, she 
told me, bj Professor Sidgwick to give sdanoes at 
Cambridge Umversitj, and at the house of Mr Arthur 
Balfour, the late Pnme Minislei , P W H Myers and 
Edmund Guiney, the onginators of the Society for 
Psychical Research, being amongst the investigators 
Corroboration of her statements has recently been 
furnished by Dr Alfred Russel Wallace in the Spiritu- 
alistic experiences set down in My Life, published by 
Chapman & Hall at the end of 1905 He there 
states that Mr Myers showed him several MS books 
full of notes of these sdanoes, of which he was the re- 
porter, and drew Dr Wallace’s attention to some, which 
he read through. He described to Dr WaUace the 
strict precautions which were taken in order to make 
certain that the phenomena were not produced by the 
mediums At this period the mediums were but girls, 
and could not have dreamt of imposmg on clever um- 
versity professors Mr Myers described to Dr Wallace 
some of the tests which wore apphed A curtam, which 
was hung across a comer of the room, formed a cabinet 
In this was placed a mattress and pillow on the bare 
floor The wrists of the mediums were tied securely wuth 
tapes, leavmg two ends a foot or more long These ends 
were tacked down to the floor, then covered with sealing 
wax and sealed Under these circumstances one or more 
forms came out from behind the curtains, sometimes to 
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a considerable distance, and tonched each one present 
Tlie light was sulTicient to see the figures, s\ hich were 
at times those of children, at others adults Afterwards 
the mediums were found cither awake or still entranced, 
with the topes, knots, and seals all opparentlj untouched. 
Such evidence would seem sufficient to the great 
majority of mortals. It could only bear the one inter- 
pretation, that, in the presence of these girls, forms 
appeared which were not of this earth, but belonged to 
some otber sphere of existence 
But it wos not sufficient for these Sadducees, who 
afterwards tolled on the same lines in the Society for 
Psychical Research Ifo amonnt of outward evidence 
wiU ever be conclusive to men of this stamp There 
must arise within their own souls the instinct to recog- 
nise truth when it is presented. Men of science do not 
, keep an open mind on all subjects All the tests which 
they could conceive of were not considered sufficient 
to exclude the possibihfy of imposture. The mediums 
might have provided themselves with tape, tacks, wax. 


and a copy of the seal, and, by practice and ingenuity, 
might have been able to restore things to their onginal 


state after coming out and impersonating the figures. To 


render this impossible (or, as Dr IVallace reports, much 


less probable), at each s^nce these rare observers had 


the width, quahty, or colour of the tape different, the 


sealing wax of another colour, or seal of another 


pattern. Yet still the same phenomena went on 
recurring To secure assurance that they were not 


being imposed upon, stifl otiier tests were suggested. 
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IlaminocLs were proeurod for the prl' to lie in, and theso 
hajumofVs were conneclwl. l<y mean'! of pulleys, with n 
we:gliinp nncliine, to tlial tho mediums could not 
possiMyloasctliom without insf ml deteotion Vol still 

the phftioTiciin were produced, imd the mediums w era 
found afterwards comfortnldy hmp m the hammocks 
Dr AVnllnfo «sje that when Mr Jljcrs talked with him 
alwut theco wond'jrful « 'mc''s, ho laid great stress upon 
the njnd precautions that wora taken amiiist the possi- 
bility of impost are, and emiscjcd the impression that 
he was quite conMnecd of tho genuineness of tins 
phenomena at the wliolo emies of stances 
Mr Myers, however, like so manj others, did not 
publish tlicso temarkahlc experiences He kept them 
stored IQ his own heart, and fed a Imncoung world 
With telepathy, phantasms of llio living, nnd simpler 
physical phenomena with which Spiritualists have 
been long familiar 1 have heard often, from men who 
were in close touch with Mr Myers, that he in practice 
was a pronounced Spiritualist, but wlioii I looked 
at the Fnt.tthngs of the Soexely for Pstjchiieal lieseanh, I 
found little to corroborate this Tboro never was a 
hint of tho phenomenon of tho materialisation of the 
human form or its parts In Mr Mj ors’ work, JTuvian 
Personality and Its Sumval of Bodily Death, thoro is 
at last a halting confession that tho dead ronlly como 
back, lie no longer discossas tho subliminal self and 
its marvcllovis powers os being the cause of tho 
phenomena, but Ba}s, “It is some enfranchised soul, 
some soul like George Eliot, which has penetrated tho 
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oM world I'Crct, aw 1 In') ("•u' d ti)0 vnnwj^blo 
But llic f-orictj, Mn''C 111# d^itli. I'l'' iiot las'cbcd 
forward on htf Iini"", tbo pulihrat’anc lino bo^’orfi 
inora retrojjndc, dtM»t»n;r spvc fo p'ooTcni which 
arc worl'ilc-'i 

Dr Alfred nu",! ’Wallac'* lu'u'alij “i)S tlial 
" if three record* of tl o wholu 'cno's of *> snee* by Mr 
iljcrs arc atiU tn at'd cm 1*' obtained, it is 

tliodutj of 111" Sof lit} lo’ rsidi'cal Kcicarch, in jcsticfl 
to the mcomnis fone o! whom, my old fn^nd, Jlr* 
Mcllon-Glcne, 15 row limg), and in the inferert* of 
science, to male the entire «tncs jiubbc. Such an 
intjmrj-, long continued, must elt’cidalc a mine of 
imaluablt* facts” Weans not, bowcier, libe’y ever to 
sfc then Had they been liti»tful to the subject, the 
world would liaio been fimliar with *licm long ag'"’ 
A like fate met the writings of Bobe’-t Chambers, of 
Edinburgh, whose brother, Wm Ciiambers, in the 
autobiography of the bTothcr!, sijs, "Eobert left a 
considerable bundle of nianu'cnpts dealing with the 
subject of Spiniualism ” Eicn-h.wded Just'cc has not 
yet been meted out to the Cause, but it tnumphs over 
all obstacles, and in due season finds recognition 
I ha\e wandered, however, from Alderman Barkas 
and his work for Spintuahsm Perhaps the most 
valuable instrument with whom he inaestigated the 
subject was a voung woman, who has since become 
famous , a woman, noble and pure, who has met with 
tnbulahou through the ignorance and blindness of 
mortals, a true woman, spmtnal and refined, who 
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hns been made sweet and saintly through the ministra- 
tions of her spirit friends She hod, like so many 
spintual exponents, no educational advantages Ill- 
health Jtept her from soliolastio duties, yet she 
mstmctively drank in knowledge When Mr Barkas 
met her she was a young woman of twenty-six, the wife 
of an outdoor foreman She was but a working woman, 
who, in her small house, did all the work tlieieof 
Yet within that modest home there gathered scholarly 
souls from the higher realms who sought to declare 
the message needed more than aught else to bless 
and charm the world Through this woman, who 
had no taste for smentifio studies, and who never 
attended a scientific lecture nor read a scientific book, 
were penned tieatises on the most abstruse subjects. 
Her hand was controlled by invisible intelligences 
to tell out their story and to make rephes to the 
questions which were submitted These communica- 
tiODS were written by, oi at the dictation of, several 
different spint personalities, who ever maintained a 
separate mdmdnahty which could not be mistaken 
They were poets, philosophers, scientists, who had 
gamed vast stores of knowledge on the many subjects 
which were submitted to them This knowledge they 
gave forth through this woman’s hand Mr Barkas 
prepared the MS hooka m which these extraordinary 
manifestations of mtelligence were set down These 
volumes I have had the pleasure of perusing No 
remimeration was given for the mediumistic services 
They weie quite gratuitous, as has been the case with 
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so many of our notable workers Great gifts are not 
meant to be hidden, nor sold to the highest bidder, but 
to be shared by all Eobert Bnms poured out his 
celestial melodies, sent them freely to those engaged 
m the subject of Scottish song, without ever asking a 
fee, and few more priceless gifts have been given to 
the world The instrument was not m a trance or 


mesmeric sleep, but in her normal condition, and took 
part m the conversation with the others who sat round 
the table The only abnormal sensation she had was 
that of her hand bemg invisibly directed, but she had 
not any conscionsness of what was bemg written 
When Kr Barkas read the answers, she did not under- 


stand the meamng of many of the words 
There were generally from six to ton persons present 
Mr Barkas, who sat next the medium, wrote the 
guestions m the MS book as they were asked, 
and turned the book to the medium, who mstantly 
wrote the rephes to the questions The theory of 
thought-reading gives no solution of the problem 
presented, as the answers to the qneshons were in the 
^jonty of cases beyond the knowledge of all present 
The intelhgences were outside and apart from the 
p ysical sitters. The questions covered the largest 
e d of inquiry, embracing music, acoustics, musical 
instruments, the condition of the future hfe, musical 
wmposera and their works, heat, light, optics, biology, 
tany, astronomy, physiology, the bram, the eye the 
®ar, e cuculation of the blood, the nervoos system, 
HIS ry, metaphysics, electricity, msgnetism, history, 
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damojance, mesmorism, etc. Tlio BBthors of the 
answers gave tlidr names, and told their hle*6 historic'* 
There was a departed German student, Hiimnur 
Stafford, an Amcncan student, ■Waller Tracy, a 
German lady, an English physician, and a doctor of 
the Alexandrian School All were essentially human 
in character, and riiowcd great indnidiiahty. Some- 
times when a question would be put, the controlling 
intelligence of the hand would write, “Stafford knows," 
or, “the anatomist wnll answer" lo detail the matter 
presented would be too much to "ct down here. The 
properties of light, reflection, retraction, velocity, polar- 
isation, retinal impressions, stereoscopic vision, the 
structure of the eye, the coating of the brain, etc, arc 
for technical works The great matter, however, is that 
here was a manifestation, which occurs in so many in- 
stances in the histoiy of Spintualiam, of an uneducated 
woman becoming an instrument for the expression of 
ideas far beyond her normal capacity Not even a 
person with tbo most severe scientific training could 
have answered all the questions which this woman did. 
The area was so oxtensivo that no one living man or 
Woman conldhave faced them Only spmt intelligences 
m association can give a solution of such great intel- 
lectual power Prejudice against the possibility of such 
thmgs taking place is so strong that few will take the 
trouble to probe their genuineness like the Levite, they 
pass by on the other side 'When the Society for 
Psychical Research was onginatcd, Mr Barkas offered 
to submit the entire matter to them, but it was too 

9 
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strong for them to tackle at a first start he was never 
called up Trifles of httle moment engrossed the Ee- 
searchers, they thought it wise to wander in the 
wilderness for forty years rather than enter into the 
promised land, which could have been reached by 
broshmg aside the shrubbery which covered that land 
from their sight Neither Mrs Bntten, Mr J J Morse, 
Mr E. W TValhs, nor any prominent Spiritualist 
advocate, was ever asked to enter their sanctuary to 
give them the experience which they had gained 
through contact with spirit people. 

The medium with whom Mr Barkas sat developed 
many other gifts besides that of antomatic writmg, 
her clairvoyance was of the most lucid nature. She 


could diagnose the diseases of the body,as well as descnbe 
the spirit surroundings of the sitters, and also cause 
the spints to be recognised by means of sketches which 
she made of them in total darkness Then b^|an 


matenahsation, when the spint friends, “ Wter Tracy ” 
and “Humuur Stafford,” appeared in the form of the 


portraits sketched by her "Yolande," an Arab girl, 
was also amongst the spirit visitors, and marvels almost 
unbelievable were forthcoming One incident, vouched 
for by Mr Wm. Oxley, is clearly set down by that 
gentleman, and in all his experiences nothmg more 
striking ever came within his sphere of observation. 
Mr Oxley and his friend, Christian Eeimeis, sat m front 
of the cabmet, which was a plain wooden boi^ with a 
gau« division m the centre In a httle tune the figure 
0 Yolande, draped m white, came out from the 
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empty oompartment, a figure qiute different in size and 
outlme from that of the medium, who was heard 
hreathmg all the time “ Tolande ” aaked Mr Eeimers 
to get a glass water-bottle, and some sand and water, 
which he mixed and put mto the bottle ‘‘ Tolande ” 
then made a few passes over the bottle, and sat down 
on the floor. Presently the sitters saw, for there was 
sufficient light to distmguish the operation, the gauze 
veil gradually nsmg, as if theie was something movmg 
it upwards In two mmutes “ Tolande ” went to the 
bottle, from which she removed the covering, when lo ' 
there was a plant, with green leaves, grown out of the 
bottle, with its roots m the sand, but with no flower 
" Tolande "tookit up, bottle and all, and placed it in 
Mr Oxley's hands She then went mto the cabinet 
After the company had inspected the plant, Mr Oxley 
put it at his feet, and waited for what would come next 
In a few mmutes he was requested by the spirit to look 
at hiB plant, and, on taking it up, he found not only had 
it grown considerably in size, but there was a beaubtul 
flower about four mches m diameter on it This was 
produced while it was between his feet Mr Oxley was 
no credulous person, as I have before remarked He 
was a most careful observer, who on no single matter 
could lend himself to exs^eration Mr Oxley took 
it to hiB hotel, and had it photographed, afterwards 
taking it home and placing it in his conservatory under 
his gardener's care, where it lived for three months, and 
afterwards shrivelled up The name of the plant was 
IxoTH Grocata, The singular thing was that he had 
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been promised afrsome other drcle a specimen of this 
paticnlar plant, and his object in going to the stance 
had been to obtain it 

The next night “Yolande” gave Mr Oxley a small 
rosebud on a short stalk, mth not more than two 
leaves on it This he put in his bosom, and kept it 
there while the s^nce lasted. He felt some mofaon 
while the stance was going on, when it was over he 
drew forth the rosebud, and found that it had developed 
into a bunch of three laige full-blown roses, with a bud 
as well< I know that to chronicle these things will 
only cause lai^hter in many quarters, but they are quit© 
in harmony with many similar events which I have wit- 
nessed , they are, moreover, as well attested as thousands 
of facts, the truth of which we would not question. 
Mr Oxley, as I have said, was careful m his observations, 
and was as capable an observer as any student of 
psychical research 

The instrument for these remarkable phenomena has 
been long known in the spiritual ranks as Madame 
d’Espdrance My friend, and her close and true friend, 
Mr Matthews Fidler, on his visits to Glasgow, has 
frequently detailed the many wonderful phases of her 
mediumship Zollner, the German scientist, found in 
her one who gaie strength to his convictions, and more 
than ono umversity professor was led through her to 
accept the gospel of gladness She has told her life’s 
story in a volume entitled Shadowland a book that 
breathes the spirit of a true and saintly woman Her 
pfts have been indeed priceless, as many in our own 
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coimtry and on the Contonent can testify, and her 
spmt fnends hare ronnded out a nature that was ever 
rich like so many mediumistic benefactors, Madame 
d'Esperance has had her season of martyrdom Hostile 
and unspintnal inflnences entered the chamber which 
should have been recognised as holy, and caused her 
much pain and suffering How few recognise when the 
brmger of good tidmgs comes forth ' Many smce the 
days of travail have looked mto her face and paid 
reverence to this apostle of pure and undefiled Spint- 
ualism. Her integnty has been established wherever 
Spintuolism is named She has consecrated herself 
to bring the kmgdom of consolation to mortals an 
exemplar of the reh^on of sacnfice The light of the 
new day is shining all around us because she has 
hved and helped to open the way by which ministenng 
spints can brmg to us the highest revelations of human 
hlesscdness 



CHAPTER XII 
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XnwcASTLt m tho lata seventies vras, ss I have said, 
the great centre for sp’ntnal work, and monj" who nsited 
it to learn of the new ecience and religion had much of 
refreshing cheer I ever met with the utmost kindness 
m eveij quarter for several jesr*, donng which I 
visited It ever}’ other week. The Newcastle press, no 
doubt from the inSuential position of manj" local 
Spiritualists, had no hesitanc} about pnhlislnng reports 
of Bifances, of Alderman Barkas's lectures, and giving 
considerable space for correspondence on the subject 
Many doors were open to me, and I witnessed many 
phenomena. Groups of Spiritualists would assemble 
round the bookstall of Mr IT. H. Robinson, then, as 
now, an enthusiastic labonrer in the ranks Here I 
have seen Joseph Skipsey, the Northumbrian poet, him- 
self a notable psjchometnc medium, who edited the 
hfe of ITilham Blake for the TTalter Scott issue of the 
poets, and who afterwards was the custodian of 
Shakespeare's birthplace at Stratford-on-Avon To me 
there was mnch of inspiration in coming into touch 
with the living, throbbing workers of Newcostle Hr 
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H A Kersey, who la still to the fore m our movement, 
gave me much of helpful kindness 
It was in 1881, at the house of Mi s Hammerhom, of tei- 
wards Mrs Kersey, who has recently passed on, that I first 
came into touch with one of the most striking figures 
m the movement, Emma Hardinge Bntten, whose 
voice had been sounded in all contments, and who 
stood forth as one of the most cultured and elogiient 
esponents of oui Cause Her career had been a long 
senes of tnumphs Ongmally an actress, she had gone 
to New York to fulfil an engagement, when she beard 
of spints making them presence known to some of 
her fnends She ridiculed the idea, and laughed to 
scorn the message which was given her at a stance, 
that she was a great medium, who would devote her- 
self to Spintualistic work She resisted for long the 
strong spiritual power which was brought to bear upon 
her, but ultimately became one of the most powerful of 
inspired advocates The story of her life, the brave 
struggles she made, the fearless spirit with which she 
pleached the new gospel, are all set down m her inter- 
estmg biography, edited by her devoted sister, Mrs 
Margaret Wilkmson When once she heard the spints’ 
message, no oirenmetanee was strong enough to hold 
her back 

On her first visit to London, after her conversion, 
she stirred all hearts Literary persons hke William 
Howitt were amazed at the sweet grace of diction, the 
contmuel flow of lofty and mspirmg thought given 
forth without preparation or effort Alfred Bussel 
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Wallace gives quotations from one of her addresses m 
Miradee and Mode'll SpmtiuUwn, calling attention to 
their high eloquence and moral beauty, and asking 
whether the philosopher or the man of science could 
picture a more perfect ideal than she portrays as to 
a future state Gerald Massey, who bad taken the 
chair at one of her meetmgs, amongst other 6ne 
utterances, said “ All hail and all honour to her who 
has so chivalrously devoted herself to the service of 
others m fulfilment of the Father’s bidding If she has 
not found her kingdom, she will have helped to found 
one — the kingdom of freer thought and clearer hght, 
and sweeter charities and nobler life ” She has penned 
histones of Amtnean Spintmlim and of Nineteinih 
Century Miracles, also a valuable volume, Faiths, Fids, 
and Frauds of Behgum History What a delight it 
was to me to coma into contact with such a great figure, 
about whom I had read so much I What rich stores 
of wisdom she poured out! What graphic pictures 
she gave of Victor Hugo, the French poet, and Sardou, 
the dramatist, Andrew Jackson Davis, and others, whom 
she knew well Dr Elhotson, the friend of Thackeray, 
to whom he dedicated Fendennts, and who is the Dr 
Goodenough of his novels, met her when she came to 
London, and welcomed her as a warm and devoted 
Spintnahst 

Mrs Bntten was certainly one of the most brilliant 
women I have ever met A storehouse of rich know- 
ledge came to her from her friends in the unseen She 
gave us some graphic pictures of a visit to Monte Carlo, 
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which showed how real was obsession even in out day, 
and which made the stones in the Hew Testament of 
such occurrences look like actual facts With her 
clairvoyant vision she had seen the ghosts of those 
who had gone out of life standing by the victims of 
gamblmg, lunng them on So dramatic was her speech 
that one could almost see the scene as it occurred 
Spmt photography was also first brought to my 
notice at this mtemew She had a large collection of 
pictures of great interest, each of which had a story 
of spint identity She had known Abraham Lmcoln 
mtimately, and had a portrait which his widow had 
obtamed when she went unknown and disguised to a 
spins photographer, a real portrait of the murdered 
President, differing from any that had ever been taken 
Her own espenences of this phase of spmt phenomena 
had been most varied She told the story of how, m 
the early days of her mediumship, Beethoven, the 
composer, had come to her, and as she doubted the 
roahty of his presence, he told her he would give her 
three tests One came to pass the next day about a 
musical cnticism she was wntmg , another at the house 
of S C Hall, the aged litterateur, where one of 
Beethoven’s symphomes was played by spmt hands, 
and the thud when, with a friend, she went to a photo- 
grapher in Boston, herself having no mtenbon of sittmg 
The photographer, however, insisted on takmg her 
picture without payment, and there appeared upon the 
plate, beside her, the form of Beethoven, with a lyre 
formed of flowers 
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Thoinan or v^oman who reads statcjncnts lito thts: 
for tho first time will Datorally say, "Nonsense, such 
things cannot bo, or tlio great ones of earth would have 
testified to their reahl),” and yti, m spito of such 
speech, they are scientific realities, if setcnco be an 
accumulation of tacts winch ha\e been verified As 
Gerald Massey has said, “Spintualism fcits no troth 
that can be dug out of tho earth or drawn down from 
the heavens" Truths fall into place quite naturally, 
just as Darwin’s Ongin of Speerts fitted into the 
universal law of evolution of which Herbert Spencer 
had already caught a glimpse. 

Wide was the Cold of thought which I traversed 
with Mrs Bntten Tho Salvation Army, and the value 
of Colonel IngersolTs wntings were amongst tho many 
topics we discussed It was after midnight when I left 
her presence, evcited at the many strange ovpeiiences 
she told mo of, and at the almost encyclopsedio know- 
ledge of which she was the repository. 

The nevt day I was at a seance which Miss Kate 
Wood gave in the Spiritualists’ Hall I had been at 
several before, but the conditions presented at these 
promiscuous gatbenngs were not snch as enabled me 
to speak with that certainty which statements regard- 
ing materialisation should possess. Now, however, the 
conditions were oil that could be desired. In Newcastle 
the Society had been furnished with a cabinet, from 
which there could be no possible egress on the part of 
the medmm. Of this I was convinced as need ba It 
Was a cold winter morning, and we had shut out the 
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light, tho only gleam coming from a little stove which 
stood in the middle of the floor Before Miss Wood 
was screwed up in tho cabinet wo had her weighed on 
the macbme which stood in the room, her weight being 
105 lbs Soon we had different forms coming out, 
enveloped in drapery. ISaoh of these foims in turn 
placed itself upon tho scales, and on alight being struck 
we found that some of tho forms registered 23 lbs 
weight, others more, tho heaviest being 64 lbs There 
was no doubt about tho forms being of different sizes 
and weights All this was most satisfactory, but I 
could not manage to see tho faces clearly, they being 
covered with drapery Another little form came out 
whom I had met before, and whose photograph I had 
seen standing beside her medium This was “ Pocba," 
thehttle Indian control, with whom all were familiar 
She chatted for a long time, spoke about Glasgow 
fnends, and asked me to leave the circle and stand 
beside hei I had to go down on my knees, and she put 
a sweet mto my mouth, and threw her tmy arms around 
my neck, toymg tor some little time She rattled the 
knob of the httle stove, and from the gleam of light 
which came therefrom I saw the httle black face There 
could be no mistake that this was a httle girl, with a 
body m which there was a real being She talked freely 
all the time, and my whole heart knew for all time 
that here was the physical evidence that the dead can 
come back and manifest themselves to the hvmg 
Very striking physical phenomena abounded m the 
Newcastle distnct I loved, howevei, to hsten to the 
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were for Inj; an’opp’t t! e molt ^aluiilo cfil'ibJt ft’s* 
lo ppiritui! ht/ ratare A(n~ the <J(vrea«tf of Mr MKt’S. 
ilr Rogers resumed the editorship of /.yi’f, wh.eh he 
conducted w ith increasing succcja for many years, 

I moacd all oaer the toiinlry nl th> tune, wtd 
participated in many r.ch eiuntual feasts. Jlr Aler 
Dtiguid in Kirfccaldv was ever a vrro teache*, as avell 
as a fine physical tnedmm During 1S81 1 was oltea 
in Ins companj At one sdance 1 assisted him to hang 
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up the curtain in a comer of the room, behind which 
he retired when the companf had aasembled The old 
familiar fnends of yeara were there to greet me — 
“ Sabo,” " David Brown,” and others, who seemed to be 
able to read me through and through Soon we had 
great, clear, striking flames of light which were seen at 
the openmg of the cuitam A httle Indian girl like Miss 
Wood’s " Pocha” came out and walked about the room, 
while Mr Duguid, entranced, now sat outside the 
curtams The " flames " shown were almost suflScient to 
light the apartment As he sat entranced by the old 
friend, ” David,” a female form came from a comer and 
pushed the curtam back I looked again and again, 
and the figure became quite distmct While this was 
going on I never lost sight of the medium, who was 
sitting m the chair talking away and using both his 
hands m the eiqiressive way he had when under this 
mfiuence One of those present asked the matenahsed 
form to kiss old “ David,” controlhng Mr Duguid, and 
the figure moved round and placed its head over the 
face, which obscured him from sight for the moment 
I assisted m taking down the curtain, at the close of 
the meetmg, with the feeling that I was a privileged 
man to have had this great certamty of matenalisation 
Spiritualism did not deaden my interest in general 
hterature, but rather quickened it m many directions 
When I would read such books as the life of Edward 
Irving, I knew I had the key to the gift of tongues and 
other phenomena which had distracted that great soul 
Carlyle was still for me a great spintual teacher, though 
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he had passed by the pearl of great pnce Francis 
William Newman, W. E. Grcig, and Robertson of 
Brighton, were still for me spintual teachers who had a 
message for the world. Through many avenues the 
new thought was being expressed. Tradition was gii mg 
place to a freer atmosphere, through which men would 
get beyond creeds, and recognise reason and observa- 
tion as better than ancient myths 

“ Wait, my faith u large m time, 

And that which shapes it to some perfect end * 

I had begun dunng 1830 to keep a diary, m which 
were recorded the many sdances I attended, and my 
thoughts regardmg men and books, so that my recoUec- 
tions have been qmckened by the perusal of these jottmgs, 
written when the events were fresh in my memory 
Some portions of this diary were printed after many 
years in The, Tico Worlds newspaper, m which were set 
down some of the breathings of my inner life. At no 
season has my interest slackened in the Cause, or the 
coniaction been dimmed that this revelation is beyond 
all else that has eier blessed humanity. I know the 
battle will be long and arduous, that many voices will 
cry out before the world is awakened to the treasure 
which IS at their dooistep, yet I know that one day its 
acceptance will make the whole world glad. As Gerald 
Massey has written, "This despised Spiritualism will 
put a light into the one hand and a sword into the 
other, that have to be flashed in on many dark places 
and many a dungeon gratmg of human kind, in spite of 
the birds of night that may hoot at the hght and 
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blaspheme againet its bnlhance” It has come to 
qiucken a keener Gonamence in the human race, to set 
up a loftier ideal of hfe and a nobler standard of appeal 
than fear of punishment or hope of reward. 

“The life he lived, 

And not the death he died, was first m judgment. 

It 18 the wntmg on the folded scroU 

Death sends, and not the seal, that God will judge.* 



CHAPTEB Xm 

DEEPER ASPECTS OF EFIFrrDAUSV 

BccKLE has said, '' The doctrine of immottahtj is the 
doctnne of doctrines, a truth compared with wluch it is 
indifferent whether anything else bo true ' " 

It may be ashed where confirmation can lie had as to 
itareality* Allthe preaching that the world has listened 

to for centimes has seldom brought conviction to the 
doubter's mind These doubts cannot be set at rest 
'by Bibles nor churches. Spintnahsm alone offers the 
means of establishing immortality as a fact, and it alone 
has dissipated much of the materialism which was 
rampant Xow that the worst of feats has been over- 
come, tbere is foothold given us for crosang the gulf of 
death AU the observations devoted to Spiritualism by 
those who were not at all friendly to its claims haie 
been on the way towards acceptance of the facts. 

Telepathy, which Psychical Eesearch has established 
as a fact beyond cavil, pomts to the tiansmission of 
thought across a gulf greater than any space of earth 
and ocean- it bndges the space between the nsihle and 
invisible worlds Wie have prayed for the descent of the 
Holy Spirit with onr hps, hut have never beheved in 
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our hearts that holy, unselfish souls were ready to 
munster, and did minister, whether we were conscious of 
the fact or not We have thus shut out from our sight a 
great working mfluence which has been in operation all 
the tune There ate few human souls who, in their 
hour of agony, have not been hfted out of their depres- 
sion as if by some angel voice whispenng a message of 
cheer This power works m ns and through ns, and we 
are contmually replenished from the world of spmt 
Spintualism seeks to bnng these emotions, these inner 
fcehngs, out from the vague mto the realm of reahty 
As Huxley says, “We should not say we know or beheve 
anything which we have no scientific grounds for 
professmg to know and beheve” Spiritualism, when 
properly comprehended, will bring a new life into the 
world When we recognise that the so-called *' dead " 
can look us through and through, a desire will leap up in 
our souls to walk wisely and justly in the sight of 
angels and men 

Present facts are of more value to us than ancient 
statements which have become weak and obscure after 
their long march The ancient stones can only be of 
value when we can venfy them by something which is 
takmg place in the present The world must have 
reality, and will not be satisfied with the narcotics of 
the Church these have played their part, and have to 
give way to demonstration This is an age which tests 
everything, and will not be stilled by hearsays Spint- 
iialisin asks all to drink at its fountam without money 
or price, and from this fountain can bo drawn the sole 

10 
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possible, palpable, natnral evidence of a fatuie life 
That so much of blessing should be at our doorstep is 
almost too good news to be true, hence the mistrust with 
which the news has been received But the world will 
awake from its sleep of death, and voice its regrets that 
foi so long it refused its true redeemer Once the dainis 
are looked squaiely m the face, then the day of redemp- 
tion has come Durmg all the past halt century all 
those who have seen and beheved have never retreated, 
nor sought, like Peter of old, to deny the Master In 
the words of Lowell 

Get but the truth once uttered, and 'be like 
A star nev-bom that drops into its place, 

And which, once oreling in its placid round, 

Kot all the tumult of the world can shake.” 

When men hke Alfred Russel Wallace, Dr Hodgson, 
and Professor Hyslop, tell us that matenahsm chamed 
them till they met the spintual phenomena which gave 
them the proof palpable that human existence continued 
after death, the world cannot sneer at the subject 
These are keen men of scientific attitude, who followed 
the dictum of Huxley when he said, " Sit down before 
a fact as a little child, be prepared to give np every 
preconceived notion, follow humbly wherever and to 
whatever abysses nature leads, or you shall learn 
nothing " It is to be regretted that Huxley did not sit 
down like a little child before the facts of Spintualism, 
hke the fnend he held in such honour. Dr Wallace It 
appeared too contemptible in his eyes , as he said, even 
if It were true, he had no interest m it The canon of 
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onticiBm which he lays down m his I/tfe of Same 
r^ardmg the acceptance of new and strange events is 
so rational that every Spintnahst would accept it as 
a tolerant setting He says, “ Ho event is too extra- 
ordinary to he impossible,” but there was not even 
suspension of judgment m his case, he condemned the 
whole matter m ruthless fashion But all the sledge- 
hammer efiforts to beat it down have never affected its 
onward march The Spintnahst who is a doily witness 
of the spinfa action and love can afford to pity the 
philosopher 

Ehsahath Barrett Browning saw deeper than Huxley 
did m this special realm, and wondered how people 
could receive the stnbng facts so adversely "I do 
not know," she wrote, "how people can keep up their 
prejudices against Spintnahsm, how they are not, at 
least, thrown on the wish that it may be true " , because 
of "that abrupt shutting m their faces of the door of 
death, which shuts them out from the sight of their 
beloved ’’ Many brave and clear-headed women have 
spoken out in similar terms to Mrs Browning 

Mrs Hornet Beecher Stowe ever affirmed her entire 
belief in the manifestations from the unseen, and gave 
reasons for her faith, which was assiued TiVhen wcnting 
her stones she was clairvoyant and saw how they must 
be written One of her letters to her fnend Mrs Fields, 
the wife of the well known Boston publisher, has these 
words " Whan the spints will help I can write, other- 
iTiso I can only wait humbly at their gates, watching at 
the post of their doors " 
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The influoncQ of woman Iw's in(le;tl lic<'n most 
pottortiil in the furtlioranco of onr fnth Th<' most 
proniincnt norkors wlio ha\e stood upon the plalfonn 
Imio been women. Mrs Unttcn I hn\e ptready nnmctl, 
find Mrs Ilichmond, for forty yew, has lieon pouring 
out the most luminous and comprolicnsi'o uddrcscs 
on the most lanrd point i Tim lady paid a visit to 
Glasgow during 1882, find clmrmcd many with the 
melody of her spceeh and the profound Ihonglits of the 
spirit people She has licon the mouthpiece of illustnous 
souls, like "Lloyd GorriBon," “Tlieodorc Parker,” and 
many others, and the student of Parker's wntirgs can 
have little difficulty in recognising the idioms of speech 
of that great religions rofonner Thousands of remark- 
able addresses bale been giicn in private circles of 
which the outside world neicr bears It is because so 
many are nourished from such storehouses that tbo 
work goes on in spite of opposition 
Mr Edward T Pennelt, who for twenty years was 
secretary of tbo Society for Psychical Pcsearcb, has 
published some records of a private circle, at which 
addresses were given through a lady, which breathe the 
loftiest spint of piety and wisdom One, entitled, " God 
18 a Spirit," purportmg to bo inspired by " Eobertson of 
Bnghton," surpasses in power anything I ever read 
from bis pen Were such gems of spiritual hterature 
issued apart from the word Spintuahsm, many would 
find in them a solace far beyond the ordinary sermon 
which IS pnnted. 

It IS the public workers, however, who have kept the 
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lamp burning I have already mentioned my intro- 
duction to Mrs WaUis in 1878, when she was without 
thought of becoming a public worker I listened in 
my own house to many effusions which stirred the life 
of the soul, but I cannot forget her gifts as a test 
medium. Personal friends made their presence known 
to ns, and with many unsought bits of avidenoe 
made their individuahty a certainty A brother-in- 
law of nune, who had been acoidentally drowned a 
few years before, came back with all the old memories, 
and ivrote his name plainly on my wife’s hand It 
was the result of a private circle, at which Mrs 
Bntten heard her speak, that drew Mrs Walhs forth 
mto the pubho work Such gifts, Mrs Bntten said, 
should not be hidden, and so she timidly stepped 
forth, and has for many years refreshed and strength- 
ened many by her clairvoyant gifts, as weU as by her 
philosophic setting forth of the problems of life and 
man's destmy m the hereafter 
In 1882 Glasgow had a visit from Miss Lottie 
Fowler, one of the most valued spmt mediums, who had 
been known pretty well all over the world as a dear 
seer of spirit people Before I saw her I had met many 
persons who had told me that but for her they might 
have hved in the darkness Stamton Moses, M A , has 
dedared m his book, Spiiit IdeTtl^ty, that what he 
witnessed in her presence made him a Spiritualist, 
His story is a moat mterestmg one Some fnend had 
shown him the present Earl of Dunraven's book of 
records of sdances with D D. Home, but this seemed to 
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him onl}^ the dreanest twaddle Later on his fnend 
put into his hands one of Bobert Dale Owen’s hoohs, 
which interested him more, and he felt impelled to 
use eretj means to find out all about the alleged 
phenomena Although he was a clergjunsn of the 
Church of England, he required the external evidences 
of immortabty such facte as appeal to all man’s 
faculties He heard about Lottie Eowler, and went to 
one of her s&nces Much which was at first presented 
did not appeal to him He wanted tests of spmt 
identity , something clear on which he could rest as 
a stable piece of evidence The spirit controlling the 
medium seemed to him frivolous, and he desired that 
she should go away, and send someone who was more 
senouB After a time the voice came again, the voice 
this tune of a man, very calm and nnimpassioned. 

“ You want me * ” 

“ Yes What is your name ’ " 

" I’d rather not tell you You can ask me any 
questions " 

“Tell me what you see, or desenbe anyone whom 
you see near me I will answer 'yes’ or ‘no’, no 
more " 

“ I see a man , very old, tall, with along white heard 
and long hair " 

“Yes” 

“ He has a very high, broad forehead, and his eyes 
are drawn down. Why, he’s blind ! " 

“Yes” 

‘ And his face is black and blue Oh • what’s that 
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in Ins mouth ? It's hke slime— and mud — and — oh ! 
blood." 

"Yes" 

" And— it’s dark. I can’t see ” 

" Gro on How IS he dressed ® ’’ 

"He has on a long blue coat Ho, not exactly a 
coat — something long I can’t see his feet ’’ 

“ TVTiere does he stand * " 

"Eight opposite, close by you” 

" Can you see his name 

"Ho He seems in trouble I think it’s money 
He looks so horrible Let me go Why do you keep 
me here?” 

" Go, then Do you know me * ’’ 

"Ho" 

I have copied this from Stainton Moses’ writings,' 
as be set it down at the tune, and as the scene was 
photographed on his mmd Phreryone at the cu-cle was 
petrified and astonished "They would have been 
more so," ha says, “had they known with what 
accuracy a scene m my own private expenence was 
bemg re-enacted before my eyes It was, I am sure, 
absolutely unknown to every person m the room, as 
unknown ns I was myself It was a scene that passed 
m a very distant part of Great Bntam, and it was re- 
produced with a realistic power that bore down before 
it all doubt and hesitation I felt that the man was 
there before me himself, reproducmg the story of his 
death for my conviction ’’ This incident gave Stainton 
> SpirU MenMy, Appendix V 
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Moses, who afterwards become a wonderful instrument 
himself for spint teachings, a faith and a knowledge 
which nothing was able to shake 

Eeaders of Florence Marryats work. That is no 
Death, wiE remember many striking propheaes which 
were given her by Lottie Fowler, all of which were 
fulfilled to the letter It was a marvellous gift she 
possessed of lookmg before and after There seemed 
to be no cloud in her vision, all so penetrative and 
exact The woman herself did not seem to possess any 
specially lofty new of life She was a simple-minded, 
chattenng woman an instrument purely for the 
bnngmg to hght of the great fact that discamate souls 
could work through her 

On looking over my diaiy, wntten during the time 
of her visit in 1883, 1 am surprised at reading many 
prophecies regarding myself, all of which have come 
true There were no sustamed addresses, only spirit 
messages and tests of identify In her presence I felt 
that the dead were looking me through and through 
She opened to my nund many conjectures as to how 
far spirits could see, and to what extent our hves were 
mapped out and directed to a certam course The 
fact was there, whatever might be the philosophy of it 
She had sustamed this r61e of seer for many years. 
There could be no gamsaying the evidence she had 
given to high and low — for she had friends amongst 
manj of the Eoyal famihes in Europe, whom she had 
0 ten visited. A perfect stranger to us all, at once she 
got into our surroundings, and few secrets but were laid 
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taie. Her principal control was named “Annie,” a 
German girl in earth life, who often blurted out 
matters which should have been hidden. There was 
no revelation of wisdom through “Annie,” only the 
seemg of certain facts that had occurred in the hves of 
those before her, and foreseemg the outcome of events 
At moments when she seemed to be treading on 
dangerous ground another contiol, named the “Doctor,” 
would step m to put matters nght He was a person 
of judgment as well as insight It seemed incongruous 
that two personahties so utterly unlike should work in 
the same sphere The spirit people, however, have a 
mission to perform, to give healmg to a mourning 
world, and have to work with what tools are at their 
hand Florence Marryat and Stamton Moses were 
persons of culture, and could not have been hoodwinked 
in any way Florence Marryat said of Lottie Fowler 
that she had one of the most grateful, affectionate, and 
generous natures possible, and half starved herself for 
the sake of others She had seen her under sickness, 
poverty, and trouble, and considered her one of the 
kmdest-hearted and beat women living Money she 
did not seem to care for, except to give away, and 
she would as readily have sat for nothing, if she was 
hkely to be a consoling influence, as for a fee 
I had many opportunities of seeing this aspect of 
her character in the after years Many persons 
of note consulted her, who would not have their 
names mentioned in pubhc It is said she was 
largely consulted by physicians of the first rank to 
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diagnose disease, and at the time of the present Kings 
dangerous illness she predicted his recovery from the 
commencement 

It \ras through her medinmship that the body of &e 
late Lord Lmdsay, of Balcarres, which was stolen from 
the family vault, was eventually recovered, and the 
present Earl of Crawford, who at one period showed 
great interest in the subject of Spiritualism, gave her 
a beautiful watch, enamelled, and set in diamonds I 
attended, I think, all the sdances iliss Eowler held m 
Glasgow, except private interviews, and at every 
gathenng some stnkmg incident came ont Unfor- 
tunately most of these related to persons who gave me 
no authority to make them public, but they were 
amongst the most realistic hits of evidence of spnit 
return that I have yet known 

One prophecy relating to a relative of my own, which 
seemed most improbable, has made an impression 
which will last as long as physical life It is on the 
lines of one recorded by Florence Marryat, which hung 
over her head for many months as this one did, only to 
be at length realised. When " Anme ” gave it out, the 
other spirits seemed to draw her back, and sought to 
soften the harsh message she had given, as if they 
would rather she had said nothing, but time proved 
that " Anme’s ” nsion had been accurate. It is perhaps 
better at times to live in the dark rather than the light 
Foretellmg the future has its dangers in some directions 
We have to he grateful for the darkness as well as for 
light When "Annie’' blurted ont information which 
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had been better kept hidden, ebe but revealed the 
faulty human nature that is not changed by death 
She uas not over-wise in this respeot, but outside this 
her marvellous gift of vision made clear to many that 
immortahty was a great fact m nature, and that contact 
with this earth of ours after death was a natural cir- 
cumstance, which, would we but open the windows of 
faith wider, might be made plam to all the world. 



CHAPTER 2IV 
THS OTVESS 

The old meeting-place in Trongate, which had housed 
the Glasgow Societj" so long, was i acated in 188!?, when 
the meetings were transferred to Carlton Place. The 
growth of the movement did not seem to he rapid. At 
times It seemed to possess httle of vitahtj" externally, 
hut the living power was ever at work. There was no 
retreatmg , those who had been m the charmed aide 
of spint commnmon knew that the hour of tnumph 
most come 

" W'jth aching hand and bleeding feet 
ITe dig and heap, lav stone on atone, 

We bear the bniden and the heat 
01 the long day, and wish 'twere done. 

Kot faH the hoars ol light retorn 
AU we have bnilt do we discern.'’ 

Mr Morse and Mr TTalhs were r^nlsr vmtors who 
helped to keep the flame alive 
Mr Walter Howell had ]omed the movement only 
shortly before visiting Glasgow in 1882 He had been 
a preacher amongst the Methodists smce he was six- 
teen years of age Then, the brethren thought his 
eloquence so wonderful that they deemed he was under 
iss 
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the apecml guidance and inspiration of the H0I7 Ghost 
But the words which sometimes fell from his lips were 
too hroad for Methodism, and so he had to leave that 
body as a heretic. lake many a preacher of power, he 
knew not the source of the fervent thoughts which 
quickened his own being — ^he was but an instrument. 
Once he dropped mto a spintnal meeting-place by 
aeenung accident, and there being no speaker present, 
under the influence of his spirit friends he was taken 
to the rostrum and gave forth an address embodying 
the great spmtual gospel, and so became an ardent 
Spintuahst lake aU philosophic speakers, he had a 
familiar friend who came close to all — ‘‘ Dick,” a Lan- 
casbre pitman, who used to teU the story of his earthly 
carousals, and how, when he got out of the body, he did 
not understand his condition, saw his own funeral, and 
could not understand how it was he was not heard 
when speaku^ Mr Howell has now become a normal 
speaker , while spmt agency has quickened his own 
perceptions, the inspiration wbeh marked his early 
utterances 13 still most evident, and thoughts, new to 
himself, are prompted by those gmdes and guardians 
who have watched over his life 
I have already set down how much the character of 
Robert Owen had impressed me To me he seemed a 
modem saint, ever lovmg himself last. All my old fer- 
vour was quickened anew when I heard that a daughter 
of the race had arrived in England as an advocate 
of Spintuahsm She had been favourably received 
George Jacob Eolyoake,her father’s old follower, had 
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\vntlen a laudatory notice of her m the freethought 
journals, and the Rev John Page Hopps had taken the 
chair at one of her meetings She arrived amongst ns 
in the summer of 1884, and was mj guest for two 
weeks She had been reared a Spiritualist, and the 
reality and beauty of the truth were part of her life. 
There were few places she had such a longmg to 
visit as Glasgow and New Lanark, the stones of which, 
associated mth her grandfather's and father's hfe, had 
long been famihar to her Robert Dale Owen, her father, 
whom Hepuorth Divon had called the Pnvy Councillor 
of Amenca, had been bom here Her great grandfather, 
David Dale, was one of Glasgow's most eminent citizens, 
a man still held in the highest honour, not only for his 
piety and benevolence, but also for being the pioneer of 
the cotton industry He it was who, with Sir Richard 
Arkwright, had sot going the New Lanark Mills, which 
were subsequentlj sold to Robert Owen, who maraed 
his daughter Tlic name of David Dale has still a 
sweet fragrance IVhen Carlyle was wnting on the 
formation of a national exhibition of Scottish portraits 
of historical characters, he said, “ I would take in, and 
eagerly, David Dale of the cotton mannfactura" His 
death in 1806 was mourned as a public calamity, evciy 
shop in Glasgow being closed on the occasion Robert 
Owen said of him, " He was the most liberal, conscien- 
tious, and kind-hearted man I have met vnth through 
life " A street on the south side of the nver and 
another in the east end of the city still bear his 
honoured name 
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The story of Eoberb Owen’s attempt to form a new 
Eden m America is a most interesting one, and has not 
yet been fully told Mr Frank Podmore, of the 
Society for Psyclucal BcEcarch, who once wrote me that 
Owen was amongst his saints, has iccently issued a hfe 
of this great soul, which should kindle much of reverence 
for the man who was too far in front of the world for 
its comprehension. Eobert Dale Owen was as enthusi- 
astic as his father in the attempt to redeem the world, 
but the paradise they planned was never realised. 
Human nature has yet to expand and ripen before such 
eitpenments as were planned at New Harmony will 
bear frmt It was casting seed into the ground which 
may one day blossom “ Ha who goes through a land 
and scatters blown roses may be tracked next day by 
their withering petals that strew the ground , but he 
who goes through it and scatters rose seed, a hundred 
years after loaves behind him a lend full of fragrance 
and beauty for his monument and as a heritage for the 
race ” These men sought to translate the great ideas 
which were given them into mstitutions, to yoke men 
together, and, by the yokmg, secure the hberty of all 
and the welfare of each Poetry of a lofty form must 
have dwelt in their souls, faith that might remove 
mountams they had, but to harness fittingly men and 
women animated by divergent natures and interests 
was not then possible 

“ Sarth 18 earth, and not heaven, and ntf er will ba 
Man’s work is to labour, and leaven. 

As best he may, earth here with heaven.” 
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I heard much from Miss Owen of the Xew Harmonj 
effort She had lived on the spot after the community 
had broken np, and still retained a portion of the land 
which had been pnichased Of her father's connection 
with Spiritualism I learned much. She told me how 
affected her father was when he came to London m 
185-lj en route for Naples, where he had been appomted 
Amencan Munster, on heanng that his father had 
taken up with the superstition of Spintnahsm. He 
could only feel that dotage and decay had sapped his 
mental faculties, and yet withm a short time the clouds 
lifted, and he too knew for all time that the dead ate 
m our midst and workmg with ns contmually The 
old past dropped away, the npening period had come 
He got evidence that dispelled the matenahsm of a 
lifetime Miss Owen was a cultured speaker She was 
not entranced, nor did she claim to be a medium, but 
she had a wealth of evpenence "Man’s Spiritual 
PoBsibiLties," which was the title of her first address, 
gave one a feelmg of elevataon' that the world did 
not seem so poor, and that heaven was nearer than ever 
before Her face was lit up at times with trust and 
hope, like some of the Madonnas of the old masters 
Another lecture was on the characters of her mother 
and father She had been cradled amongst virtue and 
mtelhgence, though what is called creedal religion had 
been outside tbeir family. The church they laboured 
m was the church of nght-doing, where conscience and 
reverence for all that was lofty and pure were 
inculcated. 
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"So tDAm god", <0 OWM cre«d», 

So tavn p^th» th'\t tnnd nnd mnd, 

IVlirn just Itc Art of Itciag kind 
Is all the tad world necdv" 

Anotlier lecture entitled "What the Spirits 
Have Taught Mo," wherein she sot forth the dignity 
and power of tlie Iiring truth Slio moulded hearts bj 
the nch thoughts which she uttered, and she made the 
most glowing appeals for a nghteous Spintnahsm to 
help ns to lead the life of godliness, to work continually 
for betterment, to scnrcli how tho highest human 
blessedness could be accomplished, was abo\o all things 
the mission of Spinlualism. 

The birthplace of her father, an old mansion house 
in Charlotte Street, at one tunc tho town house of 
Hand Dale, was still in existence, little changed 
intenorly. It was one of tho few places which hod not 
been affected by tho changes in the city Not a room 
had been stracturally altered since Eobert Owen was 
married within the walls We mentioned to the 
occupants that an Owen, whoso father bad been bom 
there, wonld liko to see tho old rooms Tho people in 
charge had been there for many years Tliey had 
receiied traditions of tho house from their predecessors 
Tlio rooms were little changed since David Dale’s day, 
the ceilings and grates being in their original state 
Here was David Dale's study, there the hbraiy, there 
the dining-room, where the marnage of Eobert Owen 
and Carolmo Dale took place 

Of deeper interest perhaps was the visit to New 
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Lanark MiUa, rrhich rrera meant by Bobert Owen to 
spin not only cotton, bnt Tirtne, wisdom, and noble 
characters Here, isolated from and yet eo dose to 
the world, he saw a choice spot on which to work ont 
the thought which ruled his life, that man was the 
creature of mrcumstances, therefore it was needful that 
his enyironment should be of the choicest pattern 
The spintual philosophy which be caught in his later 
years revealed to him something more of human nature, 
yet there was a mighty truth in bis rnling thought. 
The daughter of a race who had done so much for 
humanity entered ISfew Lanark without trumpets and 
banners We did not fed that the name of Bobert 
Owen was even a hnng memory, bnt on this pomt we 
were mistaken, as on sending m onr names and stating 
that a grand-dangbter of Bobert Owen would like to 
see the mills associated with her ancestor, we were 
most cordially received. We soon found that the 
memory of the pure old man was full and fresh. 
Everyone seemed to know the story of the wondrous 
past. 

We visited what had been the infant schools, passmg 
down the walk, now covered with grass, aloi^ which 
the children went each day The laiger schools, the 
erection of which so disturbed his partners, who were, 
they said, manufacturers and not philanthropists, were 
still standing, long unused, bnt slill contaimng the 
huge revolvmg globe, by which the duldicn were taught 
their geography Other rehes of his educational pro- 
ceses had disappeared. Old people were atill alive in 
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the village ^ho had \roihed theie when the maetei mind 
ruled, and were full of what to them had been the 
golden age These old people, who had a thnll of 
emotion at a real Owen being in New Lanark after all 
these years, gathered round “There, there she is," we 
heard one saymg to another as we drove on We came 
to Brazfield, the estate where Bobert Owen had enter- 
tained the great ones of earth Here emperors and 
kings had been his guests after witnessmg his model 
works at New Lanark In this dinmg-room had been 
discussed those essays on the “ formation of character ” 
which made such a deep stir in them day Few 
persons have ever had so many admirers m their life- 
time as he, in spite of his heresieB, for m his famous 
speech at the London Tavern in 1817 he had boldly 
declared that it had been the gross errors embodied in 
all religions taught that had hindered the progress and 
happiness of humanity Lord Brougham, who met him 
the next day, when all sectanamsm had been roused by 
the bold statement, said to him " How could you say 
what you did yesterday * If any of us (meaning the 
Liberal party) had said half as much we should have 
been burned ahve,” a suggestive comment on the tunes 
The late Queen Viotona’s father, the Duke of Kent, 
was Owen’s closest fnend to the last day of his life, and 
had it not been for his sudden death, he would have 
spent three months at Biaxheld, os arranged, along with 
his Duchess and the Fimcess, afterwards Queen Yictona 
A brother of the Duke of Kent, the Duke of Sussex, 
was an equally warm admirer of Owen’s schemes In 
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the after years, when the old hero had touched the 
spmtunl venues, he was often visited, he said, by the 
spint of the Doke of Kent, who uniformly expressed 
for him the same kindness, confidence, and affection he 
had shown during his earth life. 

“I haie,” he sap m his autobiography, "the best 
evidence of my senses to know that spirits do exist, 
and that the} commnmcate, in the best manner that 
their new state will admit, with the fnends the} have 
left on earth. From the highly gratifymg commumca- 
tions which I have had from time to time from the 
spint of His Eoyal Highness, I have reason to beheve 
that he has had a fatherly, watchful care over his 
daughter and her family " Braxfield, which is beanti- 
fnlly situated, stands close to the Clyde All this 
comfort and luxury he gave up when he sought to 
found the community at New Harmony. 

Durmg Miss Owen’s visit I introduced her to Mr 
James Murray Templeton, son of one of Glasgow’s most 
enunent merchants. He was a young man of high 
ideals — artistic, poetic, and spintosL He was seeking 
the evidence of spint return, and Miss Owen’s strong 
speech and vaned expenence, followed by some sittings 
m London, brought about in him the desired conviction. 
I had many letters from him m which he detailed his 
progress and where he stood m relation to the subject 
Mr Templeton was often resident m Paris, where he 
studied art, and became the associate of Laurence 
Ohphant, with whom he talked much about Miss Owen 
and her spintual news, which, in some respects, were 
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akin to hiB own Oliphant was attracted by the 
personality so lovingly described by his fnend, and 
crossed the sea to visit her 
This is not the place to speak fully of the remarkable 
life of Laurence Oliphant, so crowded with incident and 
adventure, so blended with affairs of State and spintual 
mysticism Where had he not been? Out with 
Gaiibaldi, secretary to Lord Elgm when the British 
Legation was attacked in Japan, and engaged in many 
bits of diplomatic work in America and Europe He 
was a clever, keen man of the world, who might have 
risen to the highest position in the State M F for the 
Stirling Burghs, a bnUiant writer, the fnend of every- 
one m position, the world was startled one morning to 
hear that he had thrown all over to become a follower 
of Thomas Lake Hams, who for years bad been a 
spiritual medium m Amenca, labouring earnestly for 
the propagation of the cause, but who had now caught 
some ideas of the Messiabship All London, when be 
visited it, was startled by Hams’s bummg words A 
fnend of mme has told me that he saw the tears 
running down Thackeray’s cheeks as he hstened to him 
Oliphant, at least, was captivated To him Haras was 
the greatest figure on earth, a messenger from the 
Infinite with teachings that would redeem the world 
Ptccaddly, a work which he had evidently begun before 
he met with Haras, mtioduces that mystic before the 
close, talks of him as the one exponent and interpreter of 
Grod's mystenes, and calls him ” the greatest poet of the 
age yet unknown to fame " A strange figure is Oliphant 
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in human history — a bright and beautifnl sonl with a 
tendency to over-hasty and headlong belief Tn a few 
years the halo departed from Hsms's brow, to Ohphant’s 
vision, and he drew a graphic picture of the man m his 
novel Masollom a ptoUent of tlie pet tod, published by 
Blackwood in three volumes Long before his meetmg 
with Miss Owen he had withdrawn himself from the 
thraldom of Hams, though, accordmg to Mrs Ohphant’s 
Life, he seemed to fear him to the end 
Influenced by Mr Templeton’s speech, Ohphant made 
a pilgrimage of 1100 miles from New York to see the 
woman whose thoughts were akin to his own With 
the marvellous so strongly manifested in him, he read 
Divine mterposition in it He found that Miss Owen 
had arrived at all he had set down in his Seteniijie 
Religion, and he arranged that they should be married, 
and she should join him m his work amongst the Druses 
at Haifa She became the medium through whom his 
ascended wife "Alice" could still speak to him He 
said " She realises ‘ Alice ’ most intensely, and brings 
her doser to me than einr I felt her" A few- days 
after the marnage, when the} had returned to England, 
Ohphant was seized inth a serious illness, the doctors 
giving no hope His wife’s magnetic powers and the 
help of the unseen fnends lifted him up for a time, and for 
weeks there seemed to he hope that the old buoyant spint 
would again be permitted to roam over the world of 
matter and speculation He accepted an invitation to 
the home of his old friend. Sir Mountstuart Grant 
Dull, at Twickenham, but disen»e held him firmly m its 
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gnp For one hundred and twenty-six days hia wife 
carefully nursed him, and with her magnetism eased 
hiB pams , then the end came peacefully, and he jomed 
the fnends gone before 

There is almost a tonch of sadness in the thought of 
the incompleteness of Ohphanfs life the darling of 
society, the hnlhant wit and httdrateur, the brave 
traveller, he gave up all lor what he beheved to be the 
work of God Amid his adventures and his gaiely 
there was, deep down within him, the desire to find the 
true religion, and m his groping he followed many a 
will-o’-the-wisp Alter his death in 1888 I had a visit 
from his widow The sweet, pensive face looked older 
and the hair greyer She spoke much of the hnlhant 
man she had lost, wishmg that I had known him She 
told me of the twelve weeks dunng which she had 
contmuously sat beside him, hstening to his thoughtful, 
witty speech, his aims, his visions, and his aspirations 
He had slept peacefully away, and she was aware of his 
presence as a spint withm four hours of the change 
She had gathered from him dunng bis illness much 
about his lelations with Hams, of the hardships he had 
endured under his despotic sway Though he had seen 
beyond the tmsel and recognised the weak and common- 
place mortal, he bore with him for a period of ten years, 
as he felt he needed to get the vanity " knocked out of 
him " She dwelt largely on how she was guarded and 
guided by her husband in mundane affairs , how she was 
mstructed regarding the work he wished her to carry 
on at Mount Carmel amongst the Druses She had 
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got a small company to go out with her to the East, 
amongst these being Mr Jam^ Mnrray Templeton, who 
echoed her sentiments and seemed to see in the work 
a realisation of some of his ideals I had letters from 
them m which they told me of their marriage and of 
the joy which ran through their lives Bnt the bond 
was of short duration He, one of the choicest souls I 
had over met, was transplanted. Beared in luxury, he 
sought to live for others. He seemed to be a denizen 
of some other sphere, who had been given to ns bnt for 
a season. 

Mrs Oliphant Templeton has long resided in the East, 
but was lately in London bringing out a new mystical 
work. Thomas Lake Hams was visitmg in Glasgow 
during 1903, when he promised to give an address to the 
Glasgow Spiritualists, bnt failed to do so He passed 
away in March 1906 



CHAPTER XV 

THE REUGION OF BProiTUALTSM 

The Spintuahsm which has soothed so many does 
not run into the realm of tho mystical The rational 
Spiritualist looks with clear, open eyes at what is 
presented, and holds firm grasp of what is revealed, not 
seeking to make it liarmomso with some chiuchal idea 
which he does not like to give up The ancient thought 
asenhes to all religions the miraculous and infallible, 
and so when phenomena are witnessed which hear 
some resemblance to what is set down m books called 
sacred, some think this is cleai evidence of the truths 
of Christianity But Spintualism has no miracles 
Conscious communion with spirit Intelhgences is a fact 
in nature, but a physical resurrection of the dead is not 
We have had a rehgion based on belief — on "bebef 
in a God who oared an infimte deal more for a few 
apples,” as Gerald Massey says, •' than for the eternal 
damnation of mynads of immortal souls" We have 
to get done with a " word of God ” that is in opposition 
to his truth as manifested m nature Man has no 
power to lose his own soul, or domn himself for all 
eternity Man is immortal by nature, though, as 
168 
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spmtnal evidences have shown, he may retard his 
development hy limiting lus life to the lower self, 
which may be a hell for him to stmggle out of hereafter 

“Both heaven andhdl are from the human race, 

And every Eonl projects its future place , 

Long shadows of onraelves are thrown b^re 
To wait OUT coming on the eternal shore 
These either clothe us with echpse and night, 

Or, as we enter them, are lost in light" 

The man, or woman, who puts the new wme of 
spintnal natural facts into the old bottles of myth and 
tradition will never touch the free spirit which free- 
minded religions observahon gives. For ever will he 
wander in unrest, gropmg for something which has no 
enstence, as Oliphant did Jesus is etill too potent a 
figure for the world to look at him rationally God- 
men belong to the fabulous, and have no relationship 
to life Spintuahsm will never bolster up Christianity, 
though it can throw much of light on what is behind all 
lehgions Religion is not a set of precepts or a given 
mode of worship That our earth deeds affect our 
future life is what all returning spirits keep telling 
us Creeds do not count in the eternal court; it is 
not what wo beheve, or profess, but what we are* 
nothing avails there but the life lived. Day by day 
broad men in all churches are preachmg this doctrine, 
havmg forgotten the creeds they once professed and 
promised to preach 

Wc have had a religion without knowledge — ^now 
comes a religion based on a common experience That 
religion which is based on knowledge need not be the 
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subject ui tU\cr?il\ ainl cntitoiition Uiiinnn souls 
Wu? KicV to us uhn husuiione tlirouglt tlio tiirnaeo of 
p.mfi«non. hencp wo know (hit hto js progrcifc.no o\cr 
tborc, uul mnrj who ni'v\ WiniUr hll^o missel Uicir 
chMtco hero wll jc* find it in tho Viond, imd workout 
their <’ilvilion with foir and trc'uMmg Gerald Jlassoj 
his said: “ Tito }ih'''iPtm’iii which so man) can louch 
lor go to proio that we Imo found Iho hndpo Hint 
ctosjOS the unfithositnl'le gulf liplwcon tho dead niid 
tho not dead— tho onrime mul the morgnme— between 
raiud nn 1 mittcr — which sctenco has sonplit elsowhorc, 
hut never jet found The cihlc is laid between tho 
two worlds and the comninmcotions prwo that there 
are intelligent operators nt the other end of the line 
who can send us ines'agcs tn liuiimu language " Lot all 
who Lnow these things as geumno facta rejoice and lio 
glad, knowing that tho hour is almost at hand when tho 
true sihalion will come to nil tho people wlio hnio 
wandered in darkness 

^hat volumes have lieen wntton on the immortality 
of the soul I Each generation of writers has furnished 
a fresh crop, without giving much of actual life At 
best it has been but an inforonco drawn from soma 
vague words which had relationship to a phjsical resur- 
rection It IS a topic which has ovoroised tho minds 
0 ! profound thinkora as much as of theologians 'When 
Carl} Ic and Emerson first mot m Dumfncsshire their 
speech was on the immortabty of tho souli It is a 
subject which all men have pondered over To some 
of tho ancients it was a real belief Socrates said, " As 
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soon as I have taken poison I shall stay no longer mth 
yon, but depart from hence and enjoy the fehoity of the 
blessei" Socrates perhaps went further and saw 
clearer than the many who founded their behef on 
some ancient statements. Se was a medium who had 
his famdtar spint that gmded him m his earthly career 
He had the inner vision, a sight of the soul’s capacity 
to know the truth Cicero, the wise Boman, was, like 
Socrates, spintnal m his thoughts and not matenahshc, 
as so many Chnsban workers are “ Oh, glonons day," 
he said, "when I shall go to that divme company and 
assembly of spirits ' " 

Let men laud Chnshamly as they may, it has never 
shed the least new hght on this question which concerns 
all There has been nothmg relatmg the subject to 
nature It is all vague and afar ofT, and Christian 
apologists have not brought the solndon nearer to us 
The story of the nch man and Lazarus does not help us 
to get any glimpse of the real future life , neither do 
the revelations of St John These are only the kmd of 
things to he expected to happen in some mirade play 
before a Shakespeare's mighty gemus transformed the 
stage What can the world make out of the rich man 
bemg tormented m the flame, or of the other character 
m the drama, lying m Abraham’s bosom ’ Of course 
we are told it is a parable, hat even parables have some 
relation to truth, and if this one does not convey any 
thought out of which we can get guidance, then wo had 
better let it go to beep company with the clulcflsh things 
which satisfied us in mfancy 
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I may be ivrong, hone\er, in saying there is no lesson 
to he gamed from the story of the rieh man and Lazarus 
There is the potent fact revealed that sympathy and 
humanity had not quite died out in hell The rich 
man asked Abraham to let some one go and tell bis 
brethren, so that they might be saved from his torment 
He was eiudenlly a much better man in hell than he 
had over been on earth , by thoughtfulness, self-know- 
ledge, and repentance, giving CMdonce that progress m 
goodness docs show forth after death It was evidently 
only m hell that this divine characteristic of being con- 
cerned for others showed itself, os Abraham seems to 
have been innocent of any sympathy He told the 
unfortunate one that there was no road to earth, and 
that the words of Moses and the prophets were sufficient 
to guide and warn IVe can only think that Abraham 
was Ignorant on many points, more particularly about 
the open door to earth. The spintual facts of to-day 
alone make clear that m all ages and amongst all peoples 
the dead have manifested themselves to the hving Dr 
Johnson has said that this opinion could only have 
become universal by its truth, and Lord Byron m 
expressing the same sentiments says — 

“ I jneidy mean to say what Johnson said. 

That u the course o! some six thousand years 
All natrons have behaved that from the dead 
A viBitant at intervals appears ” 

Abraham, in his remarks to the nch man, was claiming 
too much for the writings of Moses and the prophets. 
If there la any light shown there, it is microsoopio, and 
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it is doubtful whether immortality concerned the J ews to 
any extent At all events, to-day we find it extremely 
difiScuIt to extract even the doctnne of a fatnre Me 
from the Old Testament There m no allusion to the 
destmy of the spint, and nothing hut the vaguest 
ghmpe of spirit agency Those who did come hock m 
dramatic feshion were never our brothers and sisters, 
but angels and archangels, who were not much in touch 
with our common humanity To many who have been 
reared in the atmosphere of Chnsban di^a it has 
laigely been a matter of speculation as to whether or 
not there is a future Me All the preaching and Bible 
orculatmg have never touched the sceptical mind. 

” la there bejond the alent lught 
Anendl^dayt 

Is death a door Aat leads to hghtt 
WTe cannot say 

The tongueleaa secret locked m fate 

We do not know , we hope and wait. ’ 

To cry ont that Jesus arose from the dead was 
scarcely sufficient, m view of the fact that it was 
claimed for him that he was more than an ordinaiy 
mortal The veil between the two worlds could not he 
Mted, we were told, and it was impious to seek to peer 
through it Spintuahsts have not of themselves lifted 
any veil The curtam which hid that other world from 
view has been drawn aside by the spirits’ own hands, 
and we have been asked to look at and consider what 
has been presented m a religions, earnest, and truth- 
loving spint The light which struggled to show itself 
with fitful and refracted -rays now becomes clearer, and 
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tba question o{ immortnlit; is removed from the domain 
of speculation into that of actual fact. 

The da} for laughter and ndiculo has gone post. 
The person is merely ignorant who domes the reality 
of spintual phenomena The imposture theory has 
played its part, and largely because of tho assumed 
impossibility of the phenomena assorted. Those who say 
that these things cannot be Iruo are quite in lino with 
those who maintained that tho earth could not be 
round because, as they said, tho people on the other 
side must tumble off This cry of imposture is often 
raised without thought or reflection by unreasonable 
and prejudiced persons Tho moss of evidence which 
learned and unlearned have set down during sixty years 
cannot bo affected by any parrot cry The people who 
say that they ate “ perfectly convinced that they have 
seen and heard, in a manner which should moke un- 
belief impossible, things colled spmtual, which cannot 
be taken by a rational being to bo capable of imposture, 
coincidence, or mistake,” to quote the words of Professor 
de Morgan, tho great mathematician, cannot be cried 
down Sir William Crookes, thirly years niter the 
publication of his Researches xnto the Phenomena of 
SpxrUmlum, was bold enough to say, when President 
of the Brituh Association, that be had nothing to 
retract, but very much to add thereto It is certain 
that objective realities, as well as a recognition of the 
subjective, have given Spintuahsts real grounds for the 
faith that is in them. Ventoble facts have had to be 
faced, which bear only one interpretation, that at last 
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the great secret has been revealed An assurance is 
now possible as to another life after death Explana- 
tions as to the phenomena, advanced by those who 
would not mvest^te, have all been grappled with, only 
to bring ns back for a true explanation to the unseen 
spirit world and its dwellers, who have ever claimed to 
be behind all so-called spirit manifestations 
The fight to obtain recognition of this revelation of 
nature has been a hard and long one. Men of science 
readily believe all the new discovenes in astronomy, 
chemistry, and biology, but when the more important 
discovery of a spint world actmg on the plane of matter 
IS proclaimed, and vahd evidences offered, we hear of 
credulity, and superstition, and want of due observation 
The most conclusive teats are sneered at In the 
language of Scripture, these men have eyes, but see 
not, ears but hear not , they are ever learnmg, but 
nevei conmig nearer to a knowledge of tbe truth 
What IE there improbable m what Spmtuahsm claims 
to make clear’ We recognise that the phenomena 
occur m harmony with natural law, and we feel that 
recognition of this fact would throw light on all the 
religions of the world, and so reconcile religion and 
sound philosophy Beligionists at least acknowledge 
that there is a spmt in man, and that this spirit will 
survive in some other sphere of existence Is there 
anj thing unlikely in the idea that the bemg who parts 
from so many who are dear on earth should desire to 
make signals of bis presence, and send such messages 
of love and hope as can be mterpreted ? Many will 
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81 ) tlmt this js true, only they do not seek to prove it, 
hut let it rest in the inguo nud shadowy form in wlnoli 
we base tor so long regarded it However, there has 
been implanted in the mind of man the feeling that 
nothing should be passed ovei as outside the realm 
of human investigation. As John Page Hopps has 
written when speakmg of his own oxponences of 
Spirituahsm, “Is not eierythmg hidden until man 
presses on to the discovei^ ?" The expression 
“beyond the veil" does not apply to the future life 
alone, and we never know what God intends us to 
find imtil we seek. The finding will demonstrate that 
God willed us to find " Seek, and ye shall find," is 
wntten everywhere by the merciful Father’s hand, and 
His method of roi elation is manifested in man’s longing 
to know We may be sure that if there is a path of 
commumcation between the seen and the unseen, it . 
must be a necessary part of the psifect order of the 
universe 

When Spintualism had only begun to be heard of in 
this country, so clear-headed and penetrative a man as 
Dr Robert Chambers could wnte of it as already 
xedeemmg multitudes from hardened matenahsm and 
atheism It bad done so in his own case According 
to his friend, S C Hall, who had been with him at a 
spiritualist sittmg. Chambers told him that his opmions 
and -views had been entirely changed as to immortahty 
and the hereafter, and that he bad burned a manuscript, 
A Hxetm'y of on which he had been 

occupied for some years Even a person of his lofty 
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intellect needed the poatiTe demonstration that there is 
another world, and, having obtained it, he believed many 
things at which he wonld have scofied when writing Tht 
Satural S'tstory of the Vestiges of Creation. 

I do not forget that many of the things I have seen 
and heard are not made visible to the sight and hearing 
of those who read my testimony, bnt I do say that such 
evidences as have come to me can be obtained by all 
who will look for them patiently and with an open 
mind. 

It was my great pnvilege dnrmg 1884 to get to know 
a young lady who had bnt barely heard that there was 
snch a thmg as spmtnal evidence. She had just come 
from a little town in the west of Ireland, and was 
deeply imbued with the teachings of the Episcopal 
Church The fact of her strong chuicbal leanings was 
one of the reasons given by the fnend at whose house 
we sat for not brmgmg her into the room where our 
sittings were held. Gretting fanuhansed with onr talk 
on the subject, she was mdneed to become one of the 
sitters, and almost at once revealed powerful medium- 
istic gitta She not only saw and described with 
marvellous accuracy the forms of many spirits whom 
we had known when in earth life, bnt we heard their 
raps and were soon able to recognise the presence of 
each spirit by the raps alone, as each one had its own 
special charactenstm These sounds would be heard 
on the table round which we sat, under onr chans, on 
the pictures m the room, and each series of raps woifld 
spell out some commumoation when the alphabet was 
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gone OTOr They were distinct sounds which it would 
be difficult to describe , at times they wore os if done 
with the finger nails, at others like a sharp concussion, 
but each spirit ever maintained through its rap an 
indiindnahty of its own At fames the rappings would 
be heard all over the room, as if a crowd of operators 
were at work. No one could listen to them without 
being oonvmced that the person of the medium had not 
been used to produce them. 

You asked for a response to a question to be made in 
some given place, under your own hand it might be, or 
on the wall, and it was ot once forthcoming Bright 
and molodious to us were these messages telegraphed 
from another sphere of being, while wo knew from the 
descriptions clnirvoyantly given who the operators were 
The lady seemed to be qmte plastic in the hands of the 
unseen fnends , the force or spintual aura emitted by 
her enablmg our lusitors to act on the most ponderous 
substances When she had only one hand on a large 
dimng-room table it would move several feet away from 
her, and tilt up several degrees Many tunes, when in 
the most observant attitude, and weighmg up all that 
was presented in careful scientific fashion, I have 
witnessed a large table suspended in mid-air without 
the least contact with the medium, her hands bemg 
simply held above it At these fames I would notice 
that the blood had seemmgly left her hands, they 
becommg hke marble This alone would be simply 
the mamfestation of an unseen force which might be 
called bhnd, but intelligence ruled even here. We 
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knew the spint people who wwperated through the 
medimn to produce these striking results. Nothing 
could be more wonderful than the motions of the heary 
dimng-room table, lifting itself almost upright and 
wngglmg backwards and forwards while this woman’s 
tiny hand was laid at one comer The table seemed to 
be pulsating with hfe There was a creaking at first, 
and then a thnll, which seemed ns if human musdes 
were at work. Such manifestations as I have sought 
to describe ate called by Spiritualists “physical” 
phenomena 

0 ur sensith e developed other gifts of a mental nature 
She became readily entranced and was used as the 
mouthpiece of several spirits, many of them our own 
personal friends who had passed away The parted 
hnks of long ago, with all their sad memories, were once 
mote rejomed. The empty place was again filled, and a 
joy like no other took possession of our hearts. Life to 
life, spirit to spirit was knit. It was no delushe 
dream, but heaven really come to ns on earth Some- 
times spirits whom we had known, tbrongh other 
mediums, would make their appearance amongst us 
One of these was "Pat," an Irishman, whom we had 
known first through Mr Coates, the mesmerist. Though 
naturally timid and retinng, the medium, when this 
spirit obtained control, would be made to throw ofif her 
bracelets and show forth all the characteristics of the 
boisterons “Pat” She did not specially care for his 
presence, but frequently he had a word for myself, and 
at times he would speak through my own lips Though 
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I never lost consoiousncss, I trould be made to assume 
bis attitude and speak the brogue, olton giving expres- 
sion to sentiments regarding uidiMduals winch were 
scarcely in harmony with my own I could not mistake 
the personality of “ Pat," my fnend for years, any more 
than I could those of men and women with whom I 
camo m contact in the physical life The rapping 
phenomena with this lady ceased after a time, more 
fully developed clairvoyance and trance talnng their 
place 

It is thought by some that these more sensuous or 
physical phenomena are not on the same elevated plane 
as the spirit's action in the form of speech by entrance- 
ment, but I regard the rap as one of the most valuable 
forms of spirit manifestation It is needed to come 
before the philosophical setting of the spint’s message 
It IS a demonstration of the contmued presence of the 
immortals which cannot be doubted, and which can stir 
men's minds when moral platitudes fail to touch them 
Unconscious cerebration, or the subliminal self, may 
get credit for being the origin of mental phenomena, 
but all the theories of psychical research cannot account 
for those audible and intell^ent sounds, nor for the 
movements of furniture, eithei with or without an 
mtelhgent aim. The thought of some who have been 
reared amongst Ecclesiastioism, painted wmdows and 
lawn sleeves, is that the spint world would employ 
something more dignified than electrical sounds Those 
on the spint side who developed this mode of telegraphy 
were wise and practical They knew that mtenor or 
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mental communmn might iiw)t!:c fame for bnt 
timt moro palpahl^' cnflcnc'’ ttaa needed li nil the wo'W 
WM to li“ton It followed lli*' magnetic te’egmph, 
which wno a hf nld of tho l>etter dav. when meesages 
would 1 h‘ rent from rcilron on'oen b} ph}Sical ejes 
'riml It wn'- wlint the world nc-dtHi ia cndcnccd from 
tho fnot that llm carth'a inhabitant's did luten, inrcsti- 
gnlcd to discover whence the pounds proceeded, ord 
po advanced in ivibdoni, hpowledge nnd troth The 
sceptical intellect of wan could pcareelj have been 
reached moro forciblj than through tho material sonpes. 
Materialistic ns thee inenns might Fccm, thej have 
thnllcd many n heart with a joyous pcn'ation, and 
man) powerful minds haac been afTcctcd by the raps 
and truly called from death to life 
It was tho lappings through tho Fox sisters in 1848 
which first startled tho world and brought forth such 
braae and powerful ndaocates as Judge Edmonds, 
Professor Hare, nnd Robert Dale Owen 
Tlie first medium who camo to tins country wns Mrs 
Hay don, and the raps which were produced in her 
presence brought to Robert Owen the crowning light 
which blessed Ins life It was these rappinga which 
caused Professor de Morgan to wnto tho clear preface 
to his wife's volume. From Matter to Spml, wherein 
he states that ho “had beard and seen things colled 
pnntnnl which could not be explained by impostnio, 
coincidence, or mistake " Though so many persons 
went to Mrs Hoydon with the conviction that they 
would only find some new tnek, or the mamfeslation 
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of some hitherto unrecogmsed phyeioal force, the 
majority had to bend before the clear fact that mtelli- 
genoee were present who did not belong to the physical 
life However elementary seemed the idea, the spirits 
commanded attention and recognition. 

Those close fnends, Drs EUiotson and Ashbnrner, who 
had stood together bravely for the facts of mesmerism, 
differed from one another for a tune as to the spint 
origin of the raps Dr Asbburner was convinced and 
converted, after a few years Dr EUiotson foUowed in 
his wake, and humbly expressed his regret at having 
fought agamst the truth There is no doubt that the 
presence of Mrs Haydon set aflame in this country a 
light which time can never put out a hght more 
powerful than Luther kmdled, because more valuable 
to hnmamty, touching the heart-strmgs of mortals, and 
givmg them a pnceless heritage 



CHAPTER XVI 

eOIEKIinC TESTlilOKT 

Peofessob Babbett, of DoBlin TJniversily (whose 
paper, read before the British Association at Glasgow in 
1876, caused so much commobon), in a paper which he 
read before the Society for Psychical Research, makes 
some references to sittings he had with a Mr lander, a 
well-known photographer m Dublin. It was my 
privilege to come into contact with this gentleman 
during several visits I paid to that dty 
3Ir lander and his niece were wonderful mediums 
for rapping phenomena. They were alone in their 
Spiritnalism m Duhim, where such a subject is not 
likely to make headway. Along with another friend, a 
Spintualist, I spent an onbre Sunday in the landers' 
company "We lunched with them at their place of 
bi^ess, and had many mess^ through the raps. 
After spendmg the afternoon in the PboenK Par!^ we 
repaired to their house on the outskirts of the afy I 
do not know whether it was Mr Lauder or his niece 
who gave forth the oondibons through which the gnnts 
ere able to manifest I suppose, bemg alone with 
au unpopular subject, their forces had so blended as 
181 
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to produce a most powerful battery While sitting 
at tea we heard raps. Questions were put, and smart 
responses were g^ven The furniture thrilled and 
moved, and we had the feeling that we were surrounded 
with a great cloud of witnesses and helpers 
Afterwards, in a well-lighted room, we were treated 
to somethmg more marvellous than had yet occurred, 
Mr Lander and his niece stood up, and, holdmg a sheet 
of white paper, each taking an end with both their 
hands, there were rapped out on it answers to our 
questions Not only were the sounds clearly heard, but 
each time the raps came upon the paper it was seen to 
vibrate, as if it had been struck with a pellet My 
evidence as to the reahty of this phenomenon should be 
as valuable ns if it had been vouched for by the most 
learned on earth My friend and self were in full 
possession of our faculties. We both saw alike, and 
eouldhnve attested the fact anywhere It was a case 
of simple observation The same fnends who signalled 
their responses on the table and the teacups were able 
to produce the sounds on the stretched sheet of paper 
Thoi^h this special form of spint manifestation is rare, 
it IB not more wonderful than hundreds of other forms 
which have been chronicled in spintnal hterature. 

In the early days of the spiritual movement the 
present Earl of Crawford and Baloarres was frequently 
in evidence as supportmg its claims to recogmtion 
When the Committee of the Dialectical Society was 
formed in 1870 to mquire into the subject of Spiritual- 
ism, the Earl tendered some very strong testimony as to 
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the reality of the phenomena irhich took place in the 
presence of D D Home, and on being asked if he ever 
ohtamed any information which could not have been 
known to the meditun or to anyone present, he vouched 
for the following facts, which I give in his own words 

"A fnend of mme was very aniions to discover the 
will of hiB grandmother, who had been dead forty years, 
bnt he could not even find the certificate of her death. 
I went with hrm to the Marshalls (well-known rapping 
mediums, who had brought conviehon to many m- 
qmrers), and we had a seance, li^e sat at a table, 
and soon the raps came. My friend then asked his 
questions mentally He went over the alphabet him- 
self, or sometimes I did so, not knowing the question. 

“We were told that the will had been drawn by® 
man named William Walker, who lived in Whitechapel 
The name of the street and the numher of the bouse 
were given We went to Whitechapel, found the man, 
and subsequently throngh his aid ohtamed a copy of 
the draft Ha was quite unknown to ns, and had not 
always lived in that locahty, for he had once seen better 
days. 

"The medinm could not possibly have known any- 
thing about the matter, and, even if she had, her 
knowledge would have been of no avail, as all the ques- 
tions were mental onra ” *■ 

This IS a clear piece of evidence, and shows that 
Bpintnal beings can and do take an interest m the 
concerns of mortals. The Earl of Crawford, apart from 
his position as a landed magnate, is a person of scientific 
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attainmente, being recognised as an astronomer of note, 
a gentleman whose veracity would be questioned by 
no one 

In 1874 the Earl was engaged at Cape Town observ- 
ing the transit of Venus over the sun’s disc, with other 
astronomers, and Rear-Admiral Csborne Moore has 
told me that at that tune he soi^ht to bring the subject 
of Spiritualism under the Admiral’s notice, with some 
measure of success, for of late years the latter has 
entered upon mvestigation, and has boldly proclaimed 
with voice and pen the evidences he bos gathered. 

There is another piece of evidence which was laid 
before the Dialectical Society by a man of acknowledged 
Bcientiflo worth, the late Cromwell Varley, F R S , which 
helps to show the value of the spirits’ work to earth 
dwellers Varley was amongst the first electricians 
of hiB time, and was the colleague of Lord Kelvin m 
the laying of the first Atlantic cable He bad been 
convinced of the reahty of mesmenc phenomena before 
he came into contact with Spmtuahsm Knowing the 
therapeutic value of mesmerism, he had mesmerised his 
wife, who was afflicted with a very aggravated form of 
chest disease, and was supposed to be suffering from 
consumption It was stated to him by medical men 
that she could not live for three months. One night 
she became entranced, or mesmerised, as ho thought, 
and he was surprised to hear her speak in the third 
person, saying to him, “If yon are not careful you will 
lose her ’’ 

" Lose whom he exclaimed 
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Her voice replied, “ Her — your wife ” 

“ Who IB speaking * ’’ The reply was the one ever 
given through every form of spiritual phenomena , not 
that it was a secondary self of the speaker, nor any of the 
complex explanations offered by psychical researchers, 
but the clear and simple statement “ We are spirits, 
not one, but several We can cure her, if you will 
observe what we teU yon," 

And then was given to him the information, full of 
details, as to her condition, and as to what would take 
place First the spirits told him that three ulcers 
would form on her chest, and that the first would break 
in ten days at thirty-six mmutes past five o’clock. It 
would be necessary, they said, that he should have 
certam remedies at hand. No one was to be with him 
for fear of causmg excitement, and he was warned to tell 
his wife nothing of the commumcations made to him, as 
the chances were that the shock of knowing about her 
state might kill her 

On the tenth day he went home early He had set 
his watch by Greenwich time, and exactly at 5 36 his 
wife screamed out That happened which had been 
predicted He apphed the remedies as directed, and she 
was teheved 

The second crisis was foretold tbiee weeks, and the 
third a fortnight, before they actually occurred He 
had promised at the time of the thud crisis to take her 
to Peterborough to see an eclipse, hut he found that the 
ulcer was to break at a tune when she would be in the 
tram The spurts said, however, that it would not do 
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to disappoint her, and sbe went, he taking the remedies 
with him m his pocket Half an hour before the 
appomted time she became ill, and precisely at the hour 
named the ulcer broke He produced the remedies, to 
her Burpnse, for she knew nothing of the prediction 
which had come out of her own mouth By acbng on 
the mstmctions he received from the spirits she was 
restored to health, and afterwards bore him a family 
The hterature of Spintuahsm contams records of 
many such occurrences It is as the result of similar 
expenences that so many persons emment in science 
and literature have been attracted to the movement, and 
have given forth testimony, much of which has been 
overlooked. It was facts, not theones, that made 
Bobert Chambers, Wilham and Maiy Howitt, Mr and 
MrsS 0 Hall, and so many others devoted Spiritualists 
If the dead are not dead, but ahve, how natural it is 
that they should hover over those they love and seek to 
minister to them The darkness, which has overhung 
all that relotes to an enstence after this life, has pre- 
vented the right track being entered on Evidence which 
was capable of blessmg had been rudely thiust aside 
as of no value An honest mguiry would have shown 
how harmomouB and rational is all that is presented, 
linkmg the phenomena on to other realms of nature, and 
giving to humanity the greatest blessing that can he 
conceived It has been realities coming into the lives 
of Spintuahsts that have given them the strength and 
confidence which make the outside world wonder 
Incidents os marvellous as those recorded by the Earl of 
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C^a^^fo^l and Cromwell Varies arc continually bemg 
met with, and the dailj livw of many thousandb are 
coloured with tlm ovidencea of spirit ministry 

Before 1 recoiled tlio spiritual evideuccs, it had 
not been my lot to observe anything of an occult bnd, 
being convinced pretty strongly that such occurrences 
belonged to the realm of fancy Tet, once I had 
started on the round of knowledge, I was literally 
flooded with proofs which could not be set aside os 
coincidences or fancies 

One striking incident which came to me in 1883 has 
over held a place in my mind os being conclnsive and 
satisfactory In the days of my boyhood I was closely 
attached to a family , being considered almost as one of 
themselves The motbor's kindness to mo was ever 
marked, and when she crossed the bourne, while com- 
paratively a young woman of forty- three, my gnef was 
great As the years rolled on, the eldest son rose to n 
position of afBuonce, and became a pillar of the Church. 
He had not over much regard for me, as already I had 
begun to manifest froc-thmkiog tcndoiicics, but this did 
not affect my relations with the other members of the 
family Alter some years, I beard, in a distant kmd of 
way, that the son had met with financial misfortunes, 
and that he was comparativ ely a poor man He was so 
far removed from my sphere that I did not know for a 
fact how much of truth there was in the story of fallen 
fortune It was a thmg which did not concern me 
closely 

In September 1883 I had been journeying in the 
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Leeds district, and at the ■neek-ond I went up to 
Middlesborough, having made an appointment to meet a 
fnend, Mr Button, who had arranged to speak for the 
Spiritualists of that town on the following day, Sunday. 
In the evening, when walking through the market-place 
with Mr Burton and another fnend, there suddenly 
came upon me the words, "Send £25 to James Scott," 
the gentleman whose nches I had faintly heard hod 
taken wmgs Whether it was an objective voice I 
heard or an impression made on my mentality, I know 
not, hut I was hterally thnlled with the strange feehng 
It simply put aside all other thoughts 

I said to myself, “ Well, I can do nothing in such a 
matter at this hour I will see if more comes to me " 
1 went to my hotel strangely moved, and in the morn- 
ing, at breakfast, I sought to analyse the feelmg which 
had come over me the previous night, but there was no 
return of the message 

I went in the forenoon to the Spiritualists’ meetmg- 
placa, and after dmner, along with the friends who had 
been with me the previous evenmg, set out for a walk 
m the pubhc park We were chatting away, when the 
same sudden impulse or message agam overpowered 
me “ Send £25 to James Scott” I said to myedt, or 
rather to the mfluence. "This is Sunday, and 1 cannot 
well look after money matters to-day," hut I resolved 
that the next day I would do something After this 
all was quite calm with me, and I suppose had there 
been nothmg more I would have let the incident shp 
out of my memory, parboularly os £25 was a consider- 
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aMo amount to mo at tho time I had arranged to go 
to Saltlmm-on-thc-Sca on tlio Monilaj morning on 
Irasincis, vihilo my friend Mr Burton naa to return to 
Ifowcastlc At tlif railway alation, howci or, lie clnnged 
hia mind, saving he would wait my return from Saltburn, 
so that we might traiel to Newcastle together Ko 
sooner Imd I got seated in the tram than there came 
to me a return of the old feeling, and a rej'etition of 
the demand to send tho £23 Tlie message irns so 
imperative, that I took out my pencil and wrote to my 
wife at Glasgow, asking her to call and offer the £25, 
telling her how the prompting had come to me. When 
1 had posted the letter at Salthiirn I felt at peace, 
ha\ang obeyed tho spint message. 

When I got hack to Middlesborongh I found my 
fnend Waiting for me at the station, but instead of 
going direct to Newcastle, ho suggested that I should go 
round with him to a town called Spennymoor, where 
there was a fnend whom he was anxious to visit while 
m the neighbourhood I readily acquiesced, especially 
as I hod a customer there with whom I might do some 
business On amvmg at Spennymoor my friend 
entered a boot shop, telling me to call for him there 
when I got through with my own business I did so, 
and was ushered into a parlour at the back of the shop, 
and mtroduced to a ilr and Mrs Scott, who had for 
years been devoted spmtuahsts, Mrs Scott being a 
valuable instrument for spirit control After tea we 
had a stance, the front shop having been closed. A 
strong spiritual influence was in the apartment, and 
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Mib Scott mt entranced I felt strangely moTed, 
could not get rest on the eoia where I was sitting, and 
was forced to go over and lay my head in. the lady’s lap. 

I was told all about my home surroundings, and my past 
hfe seemed to be read as from the pages of a hook 
Then was described to me a lady, about forty-five years 
of age Each feature was dearly limned, and I had no 
difficulty m recognisuig at once the mother whom I had 
known in the past, and whose son I had been asked to 
help The spmt apoke of my generosity to her son, 
and addressed me by the old familiar name by which 
she had called mo when I was a lad I saw unmistak- 
ably that it bad been a mother’s love which had been 
at work, promptmg me to do a kindness 
The sequel to this story is, that this exact amount of 
£25 was requited in a special manner to avoid what 
nonld have been a great financial calamity When 
I saw the recipient of my gift a few days after, 
ho thanked me for my kindness, and said my wife’s 
nsit seemed like that of an Angel of Providence I 
told bun It was not me be had to thank eo much ae his 
ascended mother, whose promptings alone had forced 
106 to carry out her request Whatever sceptics may 
make out of this incident m my life, it must ever live 
1® mj memory us a clear case of spintnal guardianship, 
mi no ouUider can grasp to the full how real it all 

I'aatome 

A few weeks later 1 had a dream, whUe asleep in my 
jn omo in Glasgow, which, although it does not deal 
' paar j strecta or angelic beings, gives a glimpse of 

13 
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made such on impression on me tLat I wrote them down 
in my diary at the time, and, of course, told many of my 
friends of the accuracy of my dream 
To read of such occurrences is one thing, to have 
them commg into your own life is quite another I 
had not before this met with anything of an occult 
nature from dreamland, and I puzzled myself a good 
deal as to how the knowledge of such a transaction had 
penetrated my external consciousness There is no 
need for brmging spirit mtervenhon mto the matter, 
though this might be one solution At the moment of 
my dream Messrs Mathieson’s letter would be lymg in 
Buchanan Street What more hkely than that my 
own spirit dunng the sleep state wandered there and 
read the communication, the contents of which filtered 
through to the external consmonsness ’ We have lived 
so long on the material plane of thought that though 
we speak of the spiritual possibilities of man whilo 
encased m flesh, wo have little or no behef m them 
We are but emerging from the animal, and know not 
the powers withm us which are waitmg for further 
evolution. Man is a spirit now as much os he ever 
will be, and it is these modem revelations which are 
throwing a world of light on man’s spiritUBl possibihties 
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THE BATTIK OF IDEAS 

What great ideas have been stifled in the past from 
the fear that their expression might bring about pain 
and trouble > Opinions lelatmg to the physical world 
were held under because natural science had to har- 
momse with what had been erected by pnests from a 
study of the Bible Angry passion was raised agamst 
all who were bold enough to declare that they saw 
something m nature which did not qmte comcide with 
current ideas But the battle of physical science has 
been almost won, and our Lyalls and Darwins had not 
to face the trouble which met Glalileo, Bnmo, and 
Copernicus A crowd of disciples like Huxley and 
Tyndall stood by the side of the new discoverers, and 
laboured to make clear the great truths of geology and 
evolution expressed by their masters The creeds 
which Clamped the nunds of men had to be expanded, 
and with a measure of inconsistency, to find some place 
for the new reveaJments 

It has not been so, however, with regard to thmgs 
pertoming to the spintual side of man’s nature. The 
battle IS still being waged, and for a season yet many 
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people will resist with all their might the introduction 
of ideas which point to the spirit m man and his con- 
scious relationship with those who have done with the 
battle of life and now inhabit another world Ho 
matter what facts may be accumulated, the world acts 
as if it either did not heai or did not comprehend The 
crowd of scientific and literary men who in this realm 
have sought and found evidence which sustams the 
view that the so-called dead can come mto contact with 
the hviug, are ignored when they speak. Spintuahsm, 
which covers a lational philosophy of being, which fears 
no truth that can be found in nature’s realms, is con- 
tinually spoken of with contempt, as if it were not 
worth the trouble of even so much as an mvesbgation 
or a regard Elizabeth Barrett Biownmg wondered 
why people could shut out the wish that it might be 
true Dr Alfred Eussel Wallace, after forty years’ face 
to face acquaintanceship with the subject, still asserts 
that the facts which sustain the Spintuahsts are as 
well proved as any other scientific data which the world 
credits, but bhnd ignorance and open contempt still 
go on, no matter how much evidence is forthcoming 
The world of matter is still the all m all 
Mesmeric phenomena, which aie, after all, a link in 
the chain which leads the searcher to spiritual thmgs, 
had the same battle to fight Beputations were 
shattered because the ignorant, without any searching, 
made up their mmds that what was declared had no 
basis m fact Dr Elhotson was almost hounded from 
hiB great practice because he affirmed that there were 
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powers in man wluoh could be brought {oitb to reveal 
a higher order than the normal Harnet Martmean, 
because she was saved from death by mesmeric opera- 
tions, had a tremendous 6ght with those who would 
credit no such factor as mesmerism amongst mortals. 
The modem miracle, so clearly proved, was laughed at, 
while the ancient miracles of healing, which were not 
proved, were held m hononr The scientific mind, 
instead of seeing a relationship between past and pres- 
ent, and catchmg hold of the law which operated in all 
such marvels, shut its eyes, and hoped all such thmgs 
would be ignored. The storj of Harnet Martmeau 
given up by all the eminent medical men sum- 
moned to her presence, and her recovery throng mes- 
menc agency after five years of helplessness, is one of 
the best attested pieces of evidence to be found New 
life and hemg, which enabled her to work so well for 
so many years after, was the outcome of a force which 


science ignored Hallam, the histonan, has placed on 
record that havmg, with Samuel Eogets, the poet, come 
into contact with a mcsnienc clamoyant in Pons, they 
were startled by the reahty of his clairvoyant ■Vision, 
an came back to London to affirm what they had seen 
on heard When they told their story, they were 
met by such insult and ndioiile that they were com- 
pelled to be silent, or quarrel with some of their most 
intimate fnends A great natural fact hko mesmensm 
was n culed m every magazine and newspaper fora 
ong season, tiU graduallr the medical school admitted 
wme of the facts, though never with a good graca 
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Still, to-daj’ there is scarcely a perEon oJ repute who 
would \ on tore really to assail the facts, as was common 
sixty years ago "Time is a strange thing It is a 
whimsical tyrant,” as Gootho soys, "which in every 
century has a different face for all that one says and 
does” A few years before spirit manifestations were 
heard of, Hallam seems to have caught the prophetic 
instinct, and looking down the corndors of time 
saw somethmg more in the newly-discovered force than 
the great crowd who had no toleration for anything 
that looked m)atical, for he said “I have no doubt 
that mesmerism — and some other things which are not 
mesmerism, pioperly so-called” [no doubt referring to 
the faculty of clairvoyance] " are fragmentary parts of 
some great law of the human frame, which we are on 
the verge of discovering ” 

To read some of those slashing articles of the past, - 
condemnmg the possibility of mesmensm having any- 
thmg in it beyond trickery, would fill the present gene- 
ration with pity and wonder at such ignorant reception 
of so pregnant a troth So noble a man as Eobertson, 
of Bnghton, outspoken and brave on so many pomts, 
had eyes, but saw not the possibihties and reahties of 
this new wonder The same clairvoyant, Alexis, who 
had brought a measure of conviction to Hallam and 
Eogers, was looked upon by^ Eobertson as a charlatan 
When he met him, as is told m Stopford Brooke s I/hfc, 
he had great dehght in the fact that no speoiflo revelations 
were taade to him *' The want of faith or strong opposi- 
tion,” said the clairvoyant, “ had dimmed the mesmeric 
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vision but the great preacher said, “Myclose observation 
confused the charlatan ” With a different spirit he might 
have found through Alens an answer to many of the 
seeminglj" unfathomable questions which crowded round 
him Had he but thought how it was said of Jesus that 
he did not manj* mighty works m certam places on 
account of the prevailing unbehef, there might ha\e 
been given him a key to understand the position better, 
or had he but entered fully into the spirit of his master 
Tennyson, on whose In Mcmtmam he thought he Tiad 
thrown light in his dissecfaon of that spintnal poem, he 
might have come close to tmth Bnt so many seekets 
after truth are biassed with the feeling that truth is 
not to be enconntered by the wayside, bnt must come 
forth from esajted places, or it is valueless. The popular 
preacher might laugh at the clairvoyant and think 
him a vulgar cheat, but he was witnessing an exhibifaon 
of the same faculfy which enabled the Galilean teacher 
of old to tell the woman of Samana so many facte 
regardmg her past life 

Spiritual manifestations are, however, of colossal 
importance beyond aught else that has come to man 
They give to all those who examine them something 
more than the hope which flashed at tunes before the 
gaze of the mesmenste. They open the door yet wider 
and reveal real people who have passed through the 
c ange of death, still mingling their thoughts and 
affections with those on earth; not in some vague 

rt of dream, but m famihar face to face commumon, 
which cannot be mistaken. That other world, about 
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■'i'hich no ancient church ever gave us any clear light, 
gets quite close to us, and we are lifted up to a lealm 
where our foothold is secure for e\er 
The strength of this feehng has evei keptSpintuahsm 
alive It could not be weakened by any amount of con- 
troversy or ridicule Each Spiritualist, though he stand 
alone, is conscious that ho holds a truth about which 
there is no mistake, for he can check his expenenoes 
day by day, and has not to depend on memory or 
tradition. And thus the Spiritualists of Glasgow never 
Wavered in their attachment to the truth They looked 
along the corridors of time, and saw that which was 
rejected by one generation becoming the chief corner- 
stone in the temple of a new vital rehgion 
A greater reformation than ever Luther dreamed of 
was in Bight a religion which would solve problems of 
politics and sociology, as well as give peace to the souls 
of men The religious faculty is the strongest spmtual 
facultj' in the constitution of man, but it can only be 
kept truly ahve when we open our hearts to the inspira- 
tion wboh over flows from another realm of being 
The rehgious faith which seeks sustenance from ancient 
books must wither and become a mere form, endmg in 
donbt and scepticism , but the rehgion which is kept 
alive by the ministrations of those who have walked 
earth's pathway, and who have reached a spuitual state, 
keeps aflame the divme spark implanted in man So it 
was with the Glasgow Spmtuahsts , each day numbers 
were added to the household of faith, few of *whom ever 
retreated, but kept noismg the truth abroad It flashed 
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from minfl to mind, till there wo*! gathered Ir^ether a 
hod) of men and women wlio grew strong m the com- 
panionship of the unseen, who felt tho ccasot was npe 
for calling into their midst, ns permanent teachers, 
workers who had roct'iied their credentials from the 
spirit side of life 

Mr and ifra Wallis, who had for joars been visiting 
us at inter! als, accepted the invitation which was 
offered, and in September 1884 took up thoir residence 
in our midst Tlio choice was indeed a wise one, ns 
both were not onl) accomplished speakois whoso 
addresses abounded w ith tho treasures of tho spirit, but 
each had phenomenal gifts, capable of bnnging homo 
tho truth of spirit intervention On Sundays largo 
gatherings wore held, and many who tamo out of 
oiinositj were charniod with a gospel of nature and 
reason, and so remained with us Many found their 
ideals strengthoned by realities, which faded not away 
A new world had opened , a koy was given which 
unlocked the religions of every age Present-day 
inspiration is as nch as any in tho past God has not 
withdrawn into silence, but to-day, ns of old, is breath- 
mg lov e and hope to mortals The scales fell from many 
eyes at the presentation of a rehgion of feelmg and 
action, mstead of words and faith merely Such noh 
treasures of the spirit were poured out from on ocean 
which needed no replenisbmg 
Pnvate gathenngs were held during the week-nights 
at the home of Mr and Mrs Wallis, which brought 
many into close personal tonoh with those who had 
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lued the earth Ufo, and who, from their enlarged 
etpcnence, wore capable of gi'ing light and guidance 
to mortals The dear “ Lighthcort," so full of gentle- 
ness, enteied closely into the surroundings, and 
replenished the heart with living waters " Morambo,” 
earnest and clear, became for the time an ear th-dw oiler, 
and with his breadth of view satisfied the intellectual 
questionings which ever arose The memory of thoso 
more private gathoiings lias left on the hearts of 
many a fragrance which will ever help to biightcn life 
and warm the religious emotions So groat were the 
crowds which gathered at the Sunday services, that 
soon it became necessary to look out for larger quarters, 
and a diurch in West Campbell Street was rented, but 
the old warmth was not found in the new quortois 
The atmosphoro of the old theology seemed to linger 
in the buildmg, and wo were glad, after a few years' 
occupancy, to get nd of our burden 
Ur and Mrs WaUis were now called upon to enter 
into work at Manchester, where Mr Wallis was soon 
engaged in the starting of a new Spiritualist journal, 
called The Tv)o Woilds The Glasgow Society, after 
giving up the burden of the church, returned once 
more to the South Side, where the work was vigorously 
earned on 
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The year 1885 brought me into close touch with one 
who had done a noble battle for the reahty of Spirit- 
ualism— Glerald Massey, the poet and seer, who came 
amongst us to deliver a senes of lectures on those sub- 
jects which had been danmng his attention for many 
years "The Histoncal Jewish Jesus,” “The Devil of 
Darlmess," " The Coming Eeligion,” etc , all of which 
were freely impregnated with the spuitual facte 
Massey's name had been for me one held in reverence 
from my earliest recollection I bad heard him ranked 
amongst the great masters of song whose lyncs of free- 
dom have elevated and warmed many hearts. It might 
be said of him, as he has said of Thomas Hood, m the 
beautiful poem be wrote on his death — 

“ Ever the blmd weald 
^ows not its Angels of Sekveianoe 
HU they stand glonfied 'twmt earth and hea-ven. 

It stones the Martyr , then, with praying hands. 

Sees the God monnt his ebanot of fire, 

And caDs sweet names, and worships what it spumed 
To those who walk beside them, great men seem 
Mere common earth , bnt distance m ites them stais.” 
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His story w tlml of mnny nion of ccmiis, born in 
p\crty and rcamf m t\ic school of dillicull}. Ho 
‘'learned in •>itffcnnj: "Int ho taught in song" 

His education i\as of iho scantiest, and lio had to toil 
from Ins earliest yeirs at nhatosorhishand found to do 
At the ape of seven he vrorked in a silk fnctorj,from aix 
in the niominp till half-i».ist six in the oveninp No 
wonder John nusknn spoke of his lifo ns having been 
dreadful 1 All the wages ho rocciv cil in Iho silk factory 
was niucpence per week Then ho vv ns at straw plaiting 
At the age of fourteen ho found himself m Loudon as on 
errand hov in a draper's shop, and in two or Ihreo years 
was advanced to stand behind tlio counter. Wliilo en- 
gaged thus ho hccan to write lus wild rod republican 
rhymes, full of the fire and fmy which dwelt in his own 
bosom In tho jc.sr 1848, whan twonty-ono years of 
age. ho joined tho Cliartist agitation, singing his songs 
of liliertj and freedom 

In 1850 he published Voms of Freedom and Lyiics 
of Zorc, which gave evidence that a real poet was in 
the world once more Frederick JIaunco and Cliarles 
Kingsley, who, with great hearts flowing out towards tho 
social amelioration of the people, founded their Clinstian 
Sooiahsm, wore attracted to tho youth who had sung the 
sorrows of his class, and brought him forth as a labourei 
in tho vineyard For several years ho was one of the 
seoretanes of tho movement which to him seemed so full 
of promise His stoiy made a deep impression on 
Kingsley, who has used his oharactenstics in his Alton 
Locke, Tailor and Pott, who is the figure of Gerald 
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Massey Now he was fairly embarked on the sea of 
hteratnre, associating himself with the Eadical cause. 

The fierce storms that beat within him were ponred 
outthrongh his fluent pen. Soon he got to be known 
as a bold and intrepid imter, and he became for a tune 
the London correspondent to the Hew Tori TrUune. 
With Itahan independence and the aims of “The 
Spiiitual-mmded Mazzmi” he was closely associated. 
Such a soul as the great Itahan, whose writmgs and 
himself were prescribed in every country bnt our own, 
must have had a charm for the young Sadical poet At 
twenty-four years of age he was married to the daughter 
of a clergpnan, and her wonderful clairvoiant powers 
opened out to his gaze that other world “not made with 
hands," the inhabitants of which come into contact with 
the world of matter, and seek to usher m the kingdom 
of nghteousness and peace In 1854, two years after 
ins mamage, when he was twenty-six years of age, be 
issued the volume called Ihe Ballad of Babe Chnstabel, 
which at once made him famoua It was a revelation 
of soul, pure, bright, and tender, expressing in Imes of 
beauty the divinest emotions of the human heart 

“ Bnt Ifatnie on the darhng 

And with her besnty’a blessnig crowned ; 

Lore hraoded rfer the hallowed ground. 

And there were angels with the cWd.” 

Hepworth Dixon, the editor of the Aiktrucum, who 
was then a strong power in hteratnre, saw the book, 
and so keen was his appreciation that he showed it to 
Douglas Jerrold, Dixon himself wrote seven columns 
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about it m the Athenmm, and Douglag Jeriold wiote a 
strongly appreciative article in Lloyd's Neiospaptr, which 
procured for the book immediate populanty A new 
light in the firmament of letters had appeared, and 
reviews of the most eulogistic kind appeared in every 
quarter The success was great, but as each edition had 
to be reprmted afresh the financial piofit to him was 
little To his wife ho would say, all through hei life 

“ Wo ate poor in this world's wealth, but nch in love, 

And they who lore feel nch in e\ erything ” 

In 1855 he went to reside in Edmbnrgh, where he 
edited the Edmhirgh Neios for a tune, and was also 
engaged on some of the leading quarterlies Here he 
came into close touch with that genial scholar, John 
Stuart Blackie, the Professor of Greek m the Edinburgh 
University, Kussel, the editor of the Scotsman, and 
Hugh Miller, the Cromarty stonemason, whose works 
on geology. The Old Bed Sandstone, Footprints of the 
Creator, and My Schools and Schoolmasters, were read 
everywhere Hugh Miller edited a Church paper called 
the Witness, which had many contnbutions from the 
pen of Massey The whole country was stirred one 
monung when the news was flashed out that Hugh 
Miller had committed smcide, that the great bram had 
given way A student of natural science, he had 
sought to understand the movement of progress all 
around him, and it is thought that when he found that 
The Testimony of the Bocks (one of his volumes) did not 
harmonise with the creeds which he had so long vin- 
dicated, the shock caused him to lose his reason 
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Sectanamsm and science coaid not ran tc^ether to? 
long nature’s revelation is larger and {oiler than that 
of any biole, and the investigator must let reason pHy 
its part beyond aught else. 

Sfassey had the deepest love for Hugh Hiller, and 
felt deeply the shock of his sudden dcatlu In the 
beautiful poem he vrrote, entitled "Hugh Mine’‘a 
Grave" he sought to drop a few poor flowers on the 
rc'.t'ng.placc of the great man whom he had loved vrhile 
living, and mourned with a full heart — 
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penod of his life had not grown to the fullest realisation 
of the message of Spiritualism, hut what he knew had 
enlarged his vision and given him glimpses of a world 
larger and bnghter than that viewed by the devotees of 
creeds 

When in Edmburgh, two of his children were removed 
by death, a blow which shook his nature to the depths 
“ The Mother’s Idol Broken "is one of the tenderest poems 
ever penned Every emotion is touched and the heart 
hud bare 

“ 0, ye who aay, ‘ We ham a child tn heaun,' 

And know how far away that heaven may seem, 

Who have felt the desolate uolabon sharp 
Defined in Death’s own face, who hate stood beside 
The Silent Btver, and slreti^ed out pleading hands 
Foe some sweet l»be npon the other bank, 

That went forth where no human hand might lead, 

And left the shut house with no hght, no sound, 

No answer, when the mourners wml without I 
What we have known, ye know, ye only know ” 

He was able to say, in after years 

“The patient odm that comes with years. 

Hath made us cease to frel^ 

Though sometimes in the sadden team 
Dumb hearts will guiver yet, 

And each one turns the face and tnes 
To hide who looks through parent eyes ” 

After he left Edmburgh m 1868 he took to the 
lecture platform, where his services were m great 
demand Such subjects as Burns, Shelley, Shakespeare, 
Hood were treated as only a true poet could handle 
them He caught the secrets of these mspired singers. 
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<ind flashed forth \icws vliich tlio jimlirtudo had faded 
to recognise Ko man had ever a kccnor appreciation 
of his Biibjoc's than the man wlio wrote the eecrot 
of Shakospearo’a Bonnets, or who penned those noble 
eulogies on Robert Rums and Tlioinas Hood paF«.igea 
from which are often quoted, and arc yet to be found 
in poetic selections. Young Men's Clinstian .Associa- 
tions all oier the countri had t!io name of Gerald 
Mas«ey on their lecture Ballabuses, lie having as many 
as seventy or eighty winter engagements of this kind. 
His poctrj was then accepted by tho world as par- 
ticularly pious. Had he not written many sweet 
hjmns, ‘‘Jerusalem the Golden,” "At Eventide,” and 
others, which had found their way into the Church 
Hjmnalt All this, however, was now to end, a new 
chapter in his life had opened Truths stared him in the 
face which were in advance of an unadmncing Church. 

In 1S69 ho published a volume of poetry, entitled, 
A Talt of Elemxty, which was founded on a personal 
oxpononco of a haunted house Even ns Robert Owen, 
by his outspoken speech at the London Tavern, in 
which he denounced nil religions os hindering the 
welfare of humanit}, lost casta and influence for his 
social schemes, so did Massey lose popularity by this Tale 
of Etej nity The lecture platform, except here and there, 
did not want a person who preached Spiritualism as a 
natural fact So long as it was given forth as a vague 
and obscure sentiment, weU and good, but to talk of it 
as an actual fact in human life was going too far AU 
had to admit that this was a powerful poem, but, they 
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said, the wnter should not have introduced his ideas as 
facts Editors spoke of him as havmg gone clean over 
to the Spintuahsts, which was enough to damn the 
reputation of a samt Massey was not only a poet but 
a patnot, a hero, a philosopher, and a theologian, who 
had kept the doors and windows of his mmd open for 
the reception of whatever light might come When 
someone asks, “Is it not wrong to seek to have dealings 
with the dead ’ ” he utters — 

“I beheve that God is Master, stilL 
He reigneth , He whose lightest breath can thnll 
The nmverse of worlds, like drops of dew. 

And if the spint world hath broken through, 

It cannot be unknown, nnseen by Him , 

It mmt be with His will, not their mere whim " 

He IS careful and hold enough to say, “ Eor the truth’s 
sake I ought to explam that the Spiritualism to be 
found m my poetry is no delusive idealism, denved 
from hereditary hehef m a resurrection of the dead” 
It was through close touch with mediumship that be 
was able to bnng the relation between matter and spirit 
mto clearer view, by words like these — 

“ What yon call matter la but as the sheath. 

Shaped, even as babbles are, by spirit breath. 

The moantains ate bat firmer doods of earth 
Still changing to the breath that gave them birth. 

Spirit aye shapeth matter into view, 

Aa mosic wears the forms it passes throngh 
Spint is lord of sabstance, matter’s sole 
Tirat cause, formative power, and final goal " 

It IS pleasant to feel that a man of this nch quabty 
IS m no doubt about the reality of the two worlds being 
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knit by close ties Tlio Incl is as real to him as any 
other fact in nature, and ho reiterates, in language about 
which there can bo no mistake, that ho is mafang no 
now attempt to cheat Ihe ignorant by false pretences 
of knowledge. "Mj faith in our future hfe," ho says, 
" 18 founded upon facts in nature and rcahhes of my 
own personal cxponcncc Iheso facts base been more 
or less known to mo pcrsonalli during forty years of 
familiar face-to-face acquaintanceship, therefore m) 
certitude is not premature, they have given me the 
proof palpable that our very own human identity and 
intelligence do persist after the blind of darkness has 
been drawn down in death" 

It was through knowing of spirit realities that he 
could present graphic pictures of what the world ought 
often see wore its spint sight opened He tells the 
story of a man who, with the spint vision, walks through 
a low neighbourhood in London, and sees a woman in 
rags, holding a cherub child Her beseeching eyes 
draw the man to her — 

“For the babe’s sake, bo thrust a com of gold 
Into her hand , hnt it fell through, and rolled, 

Ringing along the stones , he followed, found 
It, brought it bach, and looked around — 

There was no woman waitmg with her hand 
Outstretched, no child where he had seen them stand 
The beggar irss a spirit, doomed to plead 
With hurrying wayfarers, who took no heed. 

But passed her bj , indifferent as the dead, 

Till one should hear her voice and turn the head , 

Doomed to stand there and beg for bread, in tears, 

To feed her child that had been dead for years. 
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This wa the etj spot nrlisafc slie liad spent 
Its life for dnnk, and tlus the pnnishinent 
She fdt she hod let it slip into the gmi e, 

And now nould giie eternal life to save 
Heartless and deaf and blind, the n orld n enl In , 

Until this dreamer came, with seeing eye , 

The good Samantan of souls had given, 

And wrought the cliange that was to her as heaven ” 

It IB pleasant to know that the world has been blest 
with fearless investigators, with souls sufTieicntly strong 
and independent of prevailing dogmas to venture into 
new paths of inquir}’ Massey has never feared to 
speak out all ho learned tluougli spmt communion 
He could not think the pity of God was less than his 
own, and so he sung out in clarion tones — 

"I think heaven will not shut for evermore, 

■Without a knocker left upon the door, 

Iicst some belated wanderer should come, 

Heart-broken, asking just to die at home. 

So that the Father will at last foigivc, 

And looking on His face that soul shall live ' 

More rational than the effete theologj is his piesonta- 
tion of heaven and hell Calvin and Jonathan Edvvardw 
would hnvo sent him to the flames, hut the rcasonmg 
souls of men to-day feel that ho expresses what must 
be true when ho ea)s — 

“Both heaven and hell arc from the huiinn no., 

And everv soul projects its future plarc , 
bong shadows of ourselves are thrown licfo-e, 

To wail our coming on the ctenivl shore 
Thi-e either clothe «« with rvlip<e and night, 

Or, wc enter them, nrc lost m light” 

Tlicse poems h) Massey have done welro.iio work in 
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helping to destroy the tyranny of death. The voice is 
ongehc which sounds forth in lines hke these — 

“The angeh, eingiDg in their heaven above, 

Feel when ye strike the unison of love, 

The prayers of heaven fall m a blessed ram 
On souls that parch in purgatorial pain.” 

ITiey could only have been wntten by one who could 
speak with a certain knowledge — a knowledge which has 
never weakened with the years In these days of half 
bebefs and drifting views it is worth pages of Scripture 
to come into touch with a hving soul who in tones of 
assurance can say, as he has done — ^“The Spmtuahst 
who has plumbed the void of death as I have, and 
touched this solid ground of fact, has established a 
faith that can neither be anderinined nor overthrown 
He has done with the poetry of desolation and despair, 
the sighs of unavailing regret, and all the passionate 
waihug of unfruitful pain He cannot be bereaved %n soul ” 
In 1872 a meeting was held in London to bid fare- 
well to Mrs Emma Hardinge, who had been chamimg 
so many with her rich presentation of the spmtnol 
gospel Gerald Hassey was m the chair, and dehvered 
an address pregnant with great thoughts, as melodious 
as his verses The address was afterwards printed, 
with some additions, in a httle volume, entitled Gon- 
cemiiiff SpirUualtsm It seems a pity that such a nch 
gem should not he repiinted, as many would pnze it, 
not only as a joy, but as a sweet consoler It is a 
perfect mme of good thmgs, radiant with love for the 
greatest of revealments 
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One passage I have often quoted as showing forth 
the great beauty and force of Spmtualism — “It has 
been for me such a liftmg of the mental bonzon, and 
lettmg in of the heavens, such a formation of faith 
into facte, that I can only compaie life without it to 
saihng on board ship ivith batches battened down, and 
being kept a pnsoner, hving by the light of a candle, and 
then suddenly, on some splendid starry night, allowed 
to go on deck for the first time to see the stupendous 
mechanism of the heavens all aglow with the glory of 
God *' There must surely be somethmg transcendent m 
the message of Spintuahsm when it waims the soul to 
speak in such uplifting strains All his poetry is 
saturated with the same noh expression of spiritual 
hght Thomas Carlyle, who was not given to praise 
poetry, has spoken of Massey’s “ In Memonam ’’ as bemg 
heroic — 

“Vniy ^onld we weep, when death la but a maak, 
Thiough whiidi we know the lace of Life beyond 1 

Why ahould we weep 1 We do not bniy lov^ , 

The dost of earth but (daiinB ita kindred dust 
We do not drop our jowela m the grave, 

And have no need to seek our treasures there 

Why do we ahnnk so from eternity ? 

We are in eternity from both, not death 1 
Eternity la not beyond the atara— 

Some far hereafter— it it here and now 
The kingdom of heaven is within, ao near 
We do not see it, save by apint eight , 

We abut our eyes in prayer, and we are there 
In thought, and thoughts are apmt ibtnpt— 

Realities upon the other side. 
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In death we dose oiir eyelids once for all, 

To pass for ever, and seem far away ' 

And yet the distance does not he in death , 

Ko distance, save in dissumlitade. 

Death’s not the only door of ^int world, 

Hor Tinbihty sole presence sign 
The near or &r la in onr depth of lore 
And height of life , we look vjtOutul to learn 
Onr lost ones are beyond all human reach 
We feel icitiin, and find them nestling near ” 

“ It IS no wonder,” the London Eeview said, “ it is no 
vain speculation, to suppose that such a poet wiU he- 
come a household word amongst millions This has 
not been realised as yet, however, but it is hoped will 
yet be His love poetry is pure and sweet, worthy of 
being ranked with the most genuine etrains of Bums 
The Tale of JElermty, besides conveying the truths 
of spint association, is full of scientific allusions, 
Wheatstone’s electric expenments and Humboldt’s 
earthquake experience, Darwin’s theories and Huxley’s 
protoplasm, the structure of Saturn's rings, all furnish 
material for beautiful similes , as also the phenomena 
of the spectrum, of complementary colours, and tiia 
velocity of light 

When I first came into personal association with 
Gerald Massey, in 1885, his singing on the old lines 
had ceased, as no one hved by poetry but Tennyson , 
bnt outside this he bad ceased to look upon poetiy as 
the special work of his literary life He had dropped 
out of the world’s sight for some years, and many 
thor^ht, when they came across bis name in quotataons, 
that he had ceased to be Another realm of thought 
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had engrossed him, on which he had been pabently 
workmg He had alwa) s been an evolutionist, recog- 
nising in Darn in and Wallace revealers of the laws of 
the Most High, and so the creeds of Christendom had 
been long displaced from his senons thinking. The 
origin of things, apart from the fabulous, engrossed his 
being, and so for years be had been seeking to trace the 
ongm of language and the symbols which men had in- 
corporated into religion and named m their varied 
tongues "The Word of Gkid” Egypt he found had 
been the fruitful mother of much, which, with differmg 
details, had become the religions of the world. 

He had produced, as the outcome of his long silence, 
two volumes, entitled TJte Book of tht Beginmngs, 
which he called " an attempt to recover and reconstitute 
the lost origins of myths and mystenes, types and 
symbols, rehgion and language ” He had gone over the 
ground many times, with the result that to him Africa 
was the birthplace and Egypt the mouthpiece of 
religion His researches bad proved to him the 
Egyptian ongm of those Hebrew legends and Christian 
doctnues which had only reappeared with a new face 
He found that four thousand years before there was 
any Christianity the Egyptians taught the fatherhood of 
God, who was revealed to men by His own Son, who 
had said of His Father, “ I utter His woids to the men 
of the present generation (tc, the hvmg), and I repeat 
His words to the dead" These Egyptians had the 
Christian doctrine of the Tnmtj', with Osins as the 
Father, Horus ns the Son, and Ea as the Holy Spint, 
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wlucii three were one in essence and threefold m 
identiBable phenomena Thej had their Christ or 
Anointed, who rose from the dead, and altogether there 
was forced on Mr Massey the strong conyiobon that 
ancient words and ideas had been used as if they were 
original with reference to the hfe work of the more 
modem Jesus of Nazareth 

It was clear to him that the documents from which 
the gospels ware written had been more or less taken 
from a copy of the Egyptian Rttml, and the explana- 
tion of the great difference between the tone of St John 
and that of the Synoptics was that this gospel retained 
more of the original mutter He found the sayings of 
Jesus, one after another, paralleled in The BooX of the 
Bead The man who all his hfe had stood forward for 
truth, wlio had declared Ins Spiritualism nben it cost 
somethmg to do so, could scarcely be expected to keep 
his conclusions m his own bosom 

He compiled a senes of lectures embodying his 
thoughts, and once more occupied the pnbhc platform 
and gat e them utterance These lectures boro the titles 
of “The Historical (Jewish) Jesus and the Jly'thical 
(Egyptian) Chnst," “ Foul os a Gnostic Opponent, not 
the Apostle of Historic Chnstianily,” “ The Logia of the 
Lord, or the Prc-Christian Sayings asenhed to Jesus the 
Chnst," “ Tlio Deni of Darkness, or Evil in the Light 
of Evolution," and several others, in nil of which was 
emboilicd his thought that iho Ghnstim religion was 
largely the outcome of ancient myths He had been to 
Amerfca and Australia before coming to Glasgow, and 
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hiB fame as one of the world’s poets had brought him a 
generous reception, though the enunciation of his views 
on the creeds had not always commanded acquiescence 
'l had the great pleasure of bemg his chairman at 
one of the Sunday meetings, when questions were 
allowed, but though theie were several clergymen pre- 
sent no one took it upon himself to combat the views 
expressed. 

One of the lectures was on “The Commg Eehgion," 
one of the most bnUiant bits of word pamtmg evei 
uttered It was brimful of great truths, which the world 
will one day take up with teveience and apply to daily 
life “ The rehgion of the future," he said, “ has got to 
include Spiritualism It has to be a smcenty of hfe, in 
place of pretended belief , a religion of science in place 
of superstition, of man’s ascent instead of his fall, a 
rehgion of fact m the present, and not of mere faith m 
the future, a rehgion in which the temple reared to 
God wiU be in human form, mstead of being built of 
brick or stone, a religion of work rather than of 
worship, and m place of the deathly creeds, a rehgion 
of hfe— hfe actual, hfe here, hfe now, as well as the 
promise of hfe everlastmg” 

It was my pnvilege at this time to meet with him 
day after day, and to walk out with him, conversing, 
in some of our public parks I learned much of his 
noble life, and of the men of note who had entered 
into it Scarcely a man of commanding position in the 
world of letters but the genial poet had something to 
tell of him Walter Savage Landor, who was said to 
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l>c tnort* te<l t'l t(i“ h'm t!uii tin* in'"!- m*, hvl 
rii'l 0/ lii'i ]K»ntt_v, <>nt tli"n tlioiiditfia'i'lMj.'t-' 
rioni )» It \.lii(''i to iiui(l.-(} of jifjuf.Hf/'i'c id ih'' 
I'C'l of lun rom.et 1, fui It jioftrj a* Tr mi} md witl'l n 
Kith ajuirol'iii'm Jof,n l!ii*):iii > ,, a*i! 0 Dp*f liii 
gfCalest niiioircri, mill took the inmt mtcrt't 

m Iiiiii Oni'o he utole him, ' Yotir ciliieation I'ji a 
tcmlilo one, liiit ,1111,0 nm fur wor- ■ " U,t«l m tio\cr 
knott oilicr'it}, wfiKh nouMtfiiinvi' lii'n of one jAwer- 
ful clinrJ which \ ihr it<"i thruii!;!i ht‘'r itnn.' Atlvtrsitv, 
tlio ‘iterflcit of teicfii'M. Bithmit w Im h \u- cmlil never 
Jmvc find t(io<-a (.tiffinj; nttaini 1 } Koliert Burw, or 
those wild heart UiMbhmR'r of h,ii] tmtliing to 
torch hull Re nov or kiiew the coiiiji imonsliiji of vrant, 
nor the iiecmsitj of atifiunn^' for oneself hrcitbin? 
room in the worhi IJuakiu fnrlhor said, "I tojotee m 
iickTiOMlfdfenni; inj own debt of gnlili.iJc for wan) an 
encouraging 1,,,^ noble thought, and Jii} connctiou that 
}onr jjooiua in the mass Iwve been n lielfiful and 
precious gift to the working classes" 

Of Thackeraj bo was deejd} ciiamourisL He bad 
sung of him la noh strauis 


floncicr told our loxel He would luxe Ihoiicht 
'/"‘“"I omiired il.t xrlulr, 

“ *»'nn« xvilli lux nutle, 

Until xrc hid ihi prejcab. xxe had htoiishL 


^licxrtcd, hiax c, anctre, lomiaesiointc , 
« a coiild not Ruex out half the angola s«- , 

rrach tile nohlerjiuDce sU too lalo." 
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Massoj Knew of TimeWiij's docp interest in Spintiial- 
ism, and liow lio bmred Ins puWisliers by iiisorling in 
the Comhll jVnijvtnr, of \vhich lie nas editor, the article 
describing a skneo null Mr B D IIoiiio, ‘'Stranger tlinn 
Fiction” Ho told mo that he hod boon inforincd by 
Mr George Smith, of Smith and Elder, the publishers of 
CbriiAiW, that the circiilation of that periodical n ont down 
20,000 copies in consequence of printing this article, and 
thereby inflicted an injury from which it is doubtful 
if It over recot cted Of the Tennyson family he 
bad much to telL Frodonck Tennyson was a devoted 
Spmtnalist, and contnbnted arliclcs to the Spintuahst 
papers Ho was a poet of mark, hiit his fame was dimmed 
by that of his great brother, the Laureate Having 
seen m print a letter from Alfred Tennyson, in which 
he said tliat he had read Mr Massey’s book mote than 
once, and would like to bear him lecture, I asked Mr 
Massey, at one of our interviews, “ Does this refer to 
your £ool of the Begmnxnp^’' " No,” he repbed, “ it is 
my httle book Coneermng Spmtuahm Don’t you know 
that all the Tennysons are Spintuahsts*” We can 
scarcely read the Laureate's poeliy without feeling that 
he was a man through whom the spirit world voiced 
many lofty truths We catch agam and again aenti- 
ments which voice many of the truths laid bare by 
modem Spmtuahsm, especially the great facta of spint 
control, as when he speaks of the dead man, word by 
word and lino by Ime, flashing his livmg soul into that 
of the poet, or when he sets forth the conditions which 
should rule at the spint circle — 
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“ Hon’ pate m heart end soand m head, 

With what dime afiecttona hold 
Should be the tnnTi nhose thought nould hold 
As honr’g commtmion mth the dead ” 

Eobart Browning and hia great-souled.wife had been 
amongst MassoT’s friends He had reviewed the poeme 
of the former in the pages of the Quarterly, and several 
tunes m the AtheiuBum Mrs Browning was a devoted 
Spmtualist, who had for years in eveiy society i^ben 
out her beliefs, which are referred to by all her friends 
and contemporaries She had instinctively grasped the 
power and beauty of Spintoalism, while her husband 
had no ear for it Once after Mrs Browning’s death 
Mr Massey asked the poet if he had never heard his 
wife’s “rap”, but death had not made Browning 
more receptive to the phenomenal facts of Spiiitnahsm, 
which had been so much prized by bis gifted wife 
You cannot furnish arguments which will convert the 
blmd to a sense of colours Massey ever reahsed the 
need for what Spiritualists call physical manifestations 
These he did not look upon as an end in themselves, but 
as a means to an end, an incentave to growth m spiritual 
life As he said “Where the phenomena tend to 
lead the soul into the mner presence-ehamber of God 
and enncb the spiritual life, the lowliest means may be 
sanctified , but where the meal is everything, and the 
miracle goes for nothing ovcept to evoke an encore of 
the miracle for the sake of another meal, then it is 
degrading, and of the earth earthy.’’ These are wise 
words, which, if pondered over, might help to counferact 
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tlie inateriahsm of some SpintualiBts With what a 
largo 0)0 tho poet saw the meaning of Spintaalrm ! 
He pointed out that at n tune when phjsical Ecienco 
was too mncli for the old creeds, Spiritualism came into 
view with its message “Just when the scientiSo 
report is that the deeper we dive the further off is tho 
supposed heart-heat of tho etornal life, in breaks this 
revelation from tho unknown, and, os was assumed, 
unknowable, wluch is destmed to put a new soul into 
belief and usher in a resurrection daj " Ho was tho 
prophet of the golden day — 

“ ’Tis coming uji the steep of Time, 

And this old world n growing brighter ' 

We miy not fee its dura subhiuc, 

Yet high hopes iiinke the heart throb lighter ’ 

Tlicre's a divuuty mthtii 
Tlial makes men great if Ihct hut will it, 

God w orks w ith nil who date to win, 

And the lime coinali to reveal it," 

“ Tina world la full of heaiit}, *•< oUiu- worlds hIhjm', 

And if we did our diitj it might be a* full of loir 

Were truth our nllered lanpiiag", »pirite might t-lk wii'i ru. j. 

And Go'l iltuinincd larth »ho ild rv*' llie OoUen Ag<. tgir.’’ 

Etorj hm\o man or woman who Ins stood forlli for 
tho right has ever brought out some m]iathel'i 
Strom Maasej cared little about creed' or lai k of 
creeds, so long as iiooplo stood forth for frerdom 
Wien W T. Stead went to pn'on for hts elTotl' to lei 
tho light in on a great *iii, Mas 5 :"r cnial out in ind’^nit'- 
tion at the proi-s for their trcatinoiit of hita — 

“ S'csd >’ni 1 h« 1 low «: 1 fa h ' n' 1 Jc’l, v. a • v 
'-mb wa' ibr ir failure who 1 aif jovel : usv 
W ith t'-tir drill tcdie* e—ftir fie" t "in 
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Honottr to ttc cij, "wlio songlit to save 
The girls dragged down onr gotters to the grave ' 

For T»m onr plaudits ring, onr welcomes wave. 

Though not in the Saliation Armj’s van, 

Nor of the shnt-eyed Faith, some of ns can 
Bespect a worker, recognise a man." 

When Mrs Besant was mafcujg her brave fight lor 
the girl matchmakers, standing forth as the champion 
of the oppressed, duty her only religion before a spint 
world had dawned on her sight, Massey sent forth his 
hearty greetmg, while pointing her to the knowledge 
of spmt life which was his — 

“ Annie Besant^ brave and dear, 

Jlay some message nttered here 
Reach jon, rmging golden-dear 

Though we stand not side by side 
In the front of battle wide. 

Oft 1 t hink of yon with pnda 

FeUow-soldier in the fight ' 

Oft I see you flash by night, 

Fieiy-hearted for the Bight 1 

Ton for others sow the gram , 

Tonra the tears of ripening rain, 

Theirs the amilmg harvest-gam 

Fellow-workers* we shall be 
Workera for etenuty , 

Such my faith. And you shall see 

Life’s DO bubble blown of breath 
To ddude the sight till death. 

Whatsoe’er the nn-seemg saith 

Love that doses dying eyes, 

Wakes them, too, in ^ad surprise , 

Love that makes for ever wise. 
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Sonl — whilst mnmmrmg ‘ There’s no soul ’ — 

Shall np^nng like flame from coal ■ 

Death is not Life's final goal 

Bmno liTes I Such spirits come, 

Swords immortal-tempered, from 
Fire and forge of martyrdom. 

Yon hare sonl enongh for seven , 

Life enongh onr earth to leaven , 

Love enongh to create heaven 

One of God’s own faithful few, 

ITliilst unknowing it, are jon, 

Annie Besant, bravely tme.” 

All honour and gratitude to Massey, who gave him- 
self for the truth, who proclaimed the great spiritual 
facts, while so many who know them have been silent, 
or have hidden the knowledge amidst a mass of verbiage, 
giving stones when the world needed bread He was a 
worker for humanity, who cared but httle for the 
applause of men, one whose sole ambition was to plant 
hops m the hearts of the despaiimg, and bring the world 
to a knowledge of the true God, not the sham figure of 
theologies Although out of the body, be has not gone 
to the silence, but, a throbbmg, actual presence, he 
still moves and lives and works with and for men 
One day, surely, the whole world wiU recognise how a 
great sonl with a message from the Infinite lived amongst 
ns, and with all his powers pointed to the celestial 
verities, the knowledge of which is capable of qmcken- 
mg and redeeming the world 
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CHAPTER XIX 

BEIUEKABIE COJDtUXICAIlOSS 

I THEE that of all the manj- e^entfnl j-eais wind* 
have pasaed since the world of gdnt hecame to me a 
reality, 1887 and 1888 are the most memorable, bnig- 
iDg me mto contact, as they did, with many worthy 
people and incidents of mncb importance The seed 
which had been sown by Mr and ilrs Wallis bad taken 
root, and the movement grew in numbers and import- 
ance Many earnest men and women were attiacted, 
and bore their share of the bnrdens which the pioneers 
of nnpopnlat opmions have to carry. Xew workers, 
normal and abnormal, came into view, capable of givmg 
forth such evidence as the materialism of the tunes 
required 

Amongst those who were of the highest semce, and 
who, with Mr David Anderson, helped to make the 
local platform a power for good, was Mr William Pitchie. 
a good trance speaker, dmrvoyant, and psychometiist. 
As a rule, instruments throngb whom the spirits can 
manifest devdop slowly, the faint glimmerings of 
psychic power growing bnghter by degrees, nntil the 
spmt people can nse them with purpose "With Mr 
226 
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Eitcbie it was otherwise He came to the meetmgs, 
attended sittmgs, and at once showed through his 
mediumship that the marvellons powers which D D 
Home and other great mediums had manifested were 
not so rare, but might sprmg forth in many quarters, 
were only the necessary conditions forthcoming Mr 
Bitchie was not by any means tt person of culture or 
education, nor did the pious spint dwell m him to any 
great extent He was the roughest of dmmonds, happy- 
go-lucky in every way, and did not seem to trouble 
about spintual matters He was an instrument, how- 
ever, ivho possessed that p^hic aura by means of 
which it seemed easy for the departed to make their 
presence known 

He had been m the army for a year or two, in the 
cavaliy, and had been discharged through meetmg with 
an accident to his foot The normal man and the same 
person under spirit control were as wide apart as the 
poles There seemed no pomt of sinulanty between 
them He would ascend the platform and give forth 
an mvocation breathing the sweetest thoughts, and 
dehver an address which was marked by mtelhgence 
and profound knowledge The normal man made no 
pretence at speaking gianmiatically, whereas, under the 
spmts’ mflnence, he spoke in quite scholarly language 
Spmtualists have no room for miracles, and do not 
credit that a Shakespeare could come forth from a 
nation of savages, neither do they set forth that a 
medium can give forth anything beyond his own mental 
possibihties But the question is IThat are these 
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possibilities J "Wbat may not atuation and cultirahca 
do to set in mot'on powers not dreamed of J And so a 
medium like Eitch'e had, in more than germ, a phreno- 
logical possibility which was capable of being developed, 
and this possioilily, being seen bj clearer, larger eyes 
than onrs, was utilised to giro forth the spirits' message. 

A man of little mind can only take in the contents 
of his pnmer, bat men with minds ungrown abound, 
who arc utterly unconscious of their own pcsabihties, 
and who are only set aSame when some Prometheus 
conies down with the spark of light in his band. Few 
things look more like miracles than those niarrelloas 
writings of Andrew Jackson Davis m Ac/ariV 
Senlaiwns, and Gnat HarmcMn, that senes of the 
most profound books which were ever penned ; yet 
Dans as a youth was only asleep till touched, with the 
power that unlocked his spmtual faculties. 

llr Bitchie could not be called reverential nor devo- 
tional, yet there were moments when, under inspiratioa, 
he spoke forth thoughts pertaining to the h^hest He 
had a whole group of inspirers, each distinct from the 
others, and aU widely separated from the man himself 
The chief platform control was one “ Abou,” who claimed 
to have been a personal follower of Mahomet. There was 
much of Eastern colouring in his mode of speech, and 
a wonderful acquaintance with the Eoian, but he also 
tonched on all matters of life and being, and ever dwdt 
largely on the great truth that spirit people had found 
an entrance mto the earth sphere which would be 
utilised m tiie providence of God for the uplifting of 
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the race That the intelhgenoe Tras an Arab, and 
famihar with many phases of Eastern life, seemed very 
clear A friend of mine, and a warm appreciator of Mr 
Ritchie’s gifts, Mr G W Walrond, who had been an 
ofBoer in the British army and fought at Tel-el-Kebir, 
broi^ht to one of our sittings a prayer book m Arabic 
which had been taken from the person of a slam Arab, 
and this being placed in the hands of the medium, he 
lead it with fluency “ John Edgar," however, was the 
spunt who came most close to us when we sat in sdance 
He was one of ourselves, belonging to Beitb, Ayrshire, 
and had the most unbounded appreciation for Bums, 
whom he quoted with marked fervour " John ’’ could 
himself, at times, pour forth pretty httle poems, and 
tell in rhyme many a stoty of his earth life It all 
came forth with ease , never any waitmg for a word, and 
ever the most perfect rhythm 
It was not one phase of mediumship only that Mi 
Ritchie ivas gifted with , the spirit people made tlioir 
presence a reality through vaned waj s Tables would 
move and raps be produced on all parts of the room m 
answer to questions put Numbers of people who had 
gone out of my life nere recalled, and their forms and 
charactors pamted in the clearest way Some camo to 
me, whom I did not than know to baie already crossed 
the river of death They gave their messages, and 
indented on mo the great fact that, were our spiritual 
eyes open, our view of life would be entirely different 
Milton was repenting but fact when he said, “ Millions 
of spiritual creatures walk the earth”, only the world 
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persists in taking all such statements as poetic language 
merely 

One old feiend, whose description was given, I could 
not recognise for some tune I seemed to know the 
face, but could not locate him in my life, even after the 
imbals "J 1 ” were given I was still at sea, when the 
medium said, "I see him playing billiards, and I now 
get the name John Logan ” Nothing conld have been 
more graphically descriptive of the man of that name I 
had known m former years Logan had beenagniet, 
decent fellow when resident in Glasgow, takings con8lde^ 
able interest m chnrch work, yet with a strong inclina- 
tion for playing bilhards at every possible opportunily 
Ha had been connected with a workmg men’s clnb for a 
long tune, and billiards had become for bun a great 
fascination I sent him over to Dnhlm to work, but 
while there he had gone downbiU One Sunday evening 
when I had hunted him up, on my arrival in Dublm, 1 
was surprised and pained to find the one-time office- 
holder m a Chnatian church sitting playing cards, 
eurrounded with bottles of hqnor It was a terrible 
apse from the old hte, and showed how much environ- 
ment will do to change a person’s mode of Imng I 
mourned the declension m his life, followed his career 
or some few j ears, when he became lost to me, until the 
hour when he was descnbed to me at the sdanoe.and 
sent the message <■ Billiards were my mm ” 
ms IS not bj any means a solitary mstance of ifr 
' , I® ® <=^«mvoyance I have hstened to hundreds of 
mstances, where not only accurate descriptions 
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'vrere given, but also Cbriatian and surname Once he 
descnbed to me, giving the name, " Kate Wood," the 
matenalismg medium of Newcastle, to whom I have 
previously referred as the instrument who sat at the 
home of A J Balfour, the ev-Pnme Minister, along with 
Professor Sidgwick and EWE. Myers The lecoids 
of these s&mces, as I have already said, have never been 
published, though they were read over on one occasion 
by Mr Myers to Di Alfred Hussel Wallace 

If I at any time put a letter from a correspondent 
into Mr Ritchie’s hands, he would place it on his fore- 
head and give a word photograph of the writer, with all 
his traits of character Sometimes he would prophesy 
events which would anse in the future, not m any 
vague fashion, but as directly and as clearly as could be 
wished. He seemed to be an instrument capable of 
readmg what was going on in distant parts, and giving 
it expression I made notes of many things relating to 
myself, which I was told would come about, and these I 
have shown to friends before the events were fulfilled 
It is not for me to enter here mto the question as to 
how such things are possible , but that they are within 
the domam of natural law I have no doubt In days 
of stress aud storm, when clouds were many, this man 
peered through the mists and vapours, and with some 
encouragmg message hfted away the load that oppressed 
me and others 

Of the many mstruments I have met those thirty 
years few have surpassed Ritchie m clearness of vision 
and accuracy of statement It was a gnef to me, after 
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some jears of clo'’o as-'oention wlicn ho left for America 
filth Jfr Jamca Huvenian m 18SS I Iw\o not hcaid 
for manj" jcirs past whether the epmt contro's helped 
to cmloB hitn with the nio*wl fibre which woaH Eostain 
him in the roiigli hfe lio cnlero! open in the westeni 
world 


That f'C Was a gn'at mcdiom, with rare pits, is an- 
doubted, though few outside the Glasgow aide orer 
heard his name Such a man would have been pniel 
in many circles of •■oeiety, capaMo as he was of sctflmg 
the great question, " If n man die, shall he Iwe again’’* 
liPhero the eithcdrals and pulpits wore of little value in 
arresting matenahsm, this bappy-go-luchy, thoughtless 
soul brought the certainty of a future state of existence 
to the minds of many doabting and troubled ones 
Men, however, see not the profound which is at their 
doom. The mass of men receive new ideas with diffi- 


culty, except such as ho in the track of tbeir own know- 
ledge Is not every new discovery a slut on the sagacity 
of those who have overlooked it’ Can we wonder, 
therefore, that professional theologians and the great 
ftU world, who sivallow all that has been handed down 
to th^, Ignore or defamo the opening of the spiritual 
ftDgdom throngh these modem phenomena ’ 

My sittmgm circle mthBitchie and David Anderson 
“ vras instrumental m developmg my own medi- 
poirers. I had for several years been acted upon 
w)ii I. ^ ®iid Would repeat a strmg of words 
®hLost forced through me, of the meaning 
purport of which I coda make nothmg It seemed 
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purely antozaatic or muscular I had no feeling speci- 
ally in gmng utterance to this seemingly foreign speech, 
nor could I say that the words uttered were those of 
a foreign tongue In the presence of other mediums, 
however, who were controlled by Indian spints, these 
latter kept up a conversation with the power that ex- 
pressed itself through my lips I am doubtful if ever 
I should have got the length of spealong in my own 
language to express the spints’ thoughts had I not been 
impelled to open the way with this torrent of foreign 
]ahbering I knew that I could not of my normal self 
manufacture those strange words, and I felt that the 
antics which accompanied them were not the result of 
any personal volition I was never rendered uncon- 
scious Whatever sentences fell from my bps, my own 
mentahty was entirely wakeful 
A circle of fnends was drawn together, and soon all 
manner of persons began to tell out then story through 
me, or sought to stimulate the sitters to a noble life 
All the time I was speakmg I would find myself 
cnticising the utterances and saying to myself, “Are you 
not manufacturmg this?” It seemed so difficult to 
analyse my sensations, the words seemed to be in the 
atmosphere and to drop, as it were, into my mouth 
Persons came who gave their names, and each had a 
different charaotenstio which was readily recognised by 
the sitters Yet amid it all this sceptical feeling would 
come m, " Am I not deceiving myself as well as others ^ " 
When Eitchie had gone to Amenca some of his guides 
with whom I had been fanuliar would use my lips, and 
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tlio idwn nf ispocrh ffotiM lifjr a strong rcsrml'lincs to 
the onginal uttor.-T'oox Yc', ainid't jt all, tliosigh tto 
words would roll out with inarrcllous flcencj, the 
sceptical part of me would Jeep saving, “Yoa are Vat 
Hmtating Ibtthic" 

lYu had aiiiOBgst our sitters a Lad.' Hall, who said 
the spirits had 'ent her to me Slie was a lad.v of much 
tiillurc, full of the spirit of real religion, pure and 
aspinng She liad lost a daughter some years before 
while resident in Itah, and this dear one’s departure 
had taken aw or much ont of tlie mother's hie I kner 
nothing of her family relationships at the lime. One 
e'cning a sweet and elomted 'em of thought seemed to 
fill my being, and I began to speak to Lady Hall, words 
the moaning of which I could not grasp, but wliich she 
said were clearly understood bj lier They were the 
words of llic lost daughter Again and again this in- 
fluence came to mo, and I would speak in quite poetic 
strains, which was a surprise to mj self 

I was filled with deep feeling and affechon, and yet 
all the time I would ask myself, "Is not lady Hall 
readmg more into what 1 say than is warranted r” 

I find that I noted in my diaty, at this period, my 
thoughts on these "controls" IThat a wonderful 
thing IS ordinary penmanship One writes with very 
little of volition, or, at all events, the will is almost 
unconscious. "Hay not this 'control' he automatic, 
like wnhng? Is ‘John Hntcheson’ really beside me 
while I give out what purport to be his thoughts r 
IVhat can I do to be sure r Am I not self-deceived I ” 
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And then my pen wua made to act as my hps had 
previously done, and these words were rapidly written 
•' My life in the spirit is leal, and my presence beside 
you 18 as real I am able to come close to your 
mentality, and, as a person would touch the keys of an 
instiument, so I touch your keys, and you reflect pretty 
much what I would hke to say You say, ‘ There is no 
evidence m this’, hut there is all the evidence you 
want I say that I am hare, and you write this down 
because there is somethmg which impels you to do it 
I do not say it is impossible for you to resist it, but 
you are carried on, and it is down before you realise 
whether it is yourself or another Be not deceived by 
your own doubtmg nature, rather, hsten to what is 
said as to the reahty of these ‘ controls ’ We can come 
to you now more readily than before, because certam 
bamers have been broken down, and there is a path- 
way for our utterances to be flashed down Wait and 
we^h, and you will mark the progress that is made 
All will become clear, James,” and here the wntmg 
rushes on so i^mckly as to be almost mdempherable. 
“Wait, we say, and see The spint communion which 
you have talked about so much should he of real help 
to yon, and so it will Smce I made the change I have 
thought of how you could be helped, and once I get m 
close contact with you, my presence will be as real and 
contmuous as the hand that has touched you so often” 
— refemng to the touch on my forehead, which I have 
expenenoed for many years 
There then follows much more of a personal nature. 
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all bearing on my life and its mrcomstances Jobn 
Hutcheson was my father-in-law, who in life had noi 
much sympathy with my Spmtuahsm Before the 
death change came to him, however, I bad sought to 
point his thoughts to the reality of the after-life, and 
be has ofttimes said smoe that my words were of 
value, and that he found there was much truth m what 
1 had said 

My dianes ate made up of many sumlar wntings, 
some persons, of whom I had never heard, writing out 
their life’s story when I would be alone and m a 
passive mood. Many letters were written hy me, 
purporting to be mspired by spint friends, which I 
was asked to send to those who were named, hut my 
scepticism and timidity, as also the fact that I was 
conscious of what was being written m the majority of 
oases, kept me from fulfilling such behests 

“Our doubti are tiait<res, and make ns lose 
The good we oft might wm, by feanng to attempt” 

To one old fnend and deleted Spintuahst, Mrs 
IJtqnhart, who passed to the higher life in 1906, 1 did 
send communications which come through my pen 
These she used to prize as veritable communications 
from her husband The thoughts were his thoughts, 
and ei en the penmanship had a great sinularity to that 
of the departed "With a few such fnends my doubts 
did not act as a barrier I knew they were truth-seekers 
like myself, and so with this feeling uppermost I could 
give more free play to the unseen intelligence, and. 
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throwing mjEeli ui the background, allow the friends 
to come near With Mrs Urquhart and other close 
friends I was the instrument of giving man]r tests of 
spint identity, though through it all my own scepticism 
in relation to my own mediumship was never entirely 
dissipated 

One afternoon, at the Lyceum service for children, 
Mr Bitohie was describing certam forms, which he saw 
beside the young people who were there He had got 
to a daughter of Mrs Urquhart, and began to describe a 
child, a Bister, he said, with peculiar eyes and other 
trails of form While he was domg so my hand auto- 
matically wrote on the air the name “Amy,” no less 
than four times I did not pay much attention to this, 
particularly as the mother’s face, who was present, did 
not seem to give forth any mark of recogmtion of the 
portrait drawn by the seer Mr Eitohie went on to say 
that the spunt had been on the other side for some ten 
years, he thought , when my finger again wrote in the 
air, as before, sixteen years I felt there was nothing 
said by Mr Ritchie sufficient to bring any conviction At 
the close of the meetmg, however, Mrs Urquhart came 
over to Mr Ritchie and said to him, “ Those eyes you 
described were most accurate ” I then said, “ Did you 
oaU the child ' Amy ’ ? ’’ She at once answered, “ That 
was the name” I told her how I had got it through 
my hand, and that I thought she had been in spint life 
more than ten years, that my finger had wntten sixteen 
years The next day she sent me an excerpt from the 
family Bible, giving the name " Amy ” and the date of 
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cnbeismg would be earned on by my mmd while 
speakmg 

“Hamet Martineau,” about whom I knew veiy little 
at the tune, was a name that was often given Her 
addresses were all of a lofty tone and breathed the spint 
of true piety My own impressions of the woman were 
very different from the idea conveyed by her speech 
Tlien, I did not know what a noble, elevated soul she 
had been on earth, in spite of her agnosticism “ Robert 
Dale Owen ” used to wnte, or I wiote, rather lengthened 
paragraphs, which at the end were signed “ E D 0 ” 
I was, of course, much in sympathy with the Owens, 
and knew much of Eobeit Dale Owen end his hfe’s 
work through my association with his daughter, 
Rosamond, afterwards the wfe of Ijiurenoe Ohphant 
Pages were filled with practical observations on many 
social themes, and the power of Spiritualism to throw 
light on these The mode of expression differed in 
every way from the other influences With Owen it 
was ever to get at the practical, and never trouble 
about fine phrases "Let the world know the true 
meaning of Spintuahsm, and how its knowledge can 
affect the growth of man ” I copy from an old note- 
book one of these messages which flowed from my pen 
without thought on my part, and many parts of which 
were fai removed from my thoughts at the tune I 
omit portions which have personal relation to myseU, 
and 1 think I can honestly say that neither the thoughts 
nor the expression are my own — 
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A Messacf from Robert Dale Owe^ 

•' Mr o\ra DEAR Frievd,— Mj own life on earth nas 
onco bright and sonny, then it became clooded, because 
I saw onij an enemy in the world — nature violent, and 
mankind bnused on c\ crj hand. I looked to Matter as 
the only Ood, and I thought that man might some day 
got at the secret and subdue this power let the old 
theologies die, I said. They haie made men slaves, let 
the now light shme TVo are more than the gods, we 
are conquerors. My father, I thought, was a bhnd man 
in many of lus i lowa, for he saw in God the friend of 
man I only saw in man no need of any God I waited 
for the dcielopment of better communistic systems, 
then 1 lost faith in human nature for a time, bnt I still 
came back to feel that beaubful circumstances bad 
much to do with the happiness of mankind All my 
life I wished to make my fellows happy Each daj I 
was willing to sacrifice myself, if by so doing I could 
ease the lot of others. I became doubtful and sceptnal 
of human nature, I thought at moments man was 
viUamons and, when chance was given, would seek to 
override his fellows One part had faith in virtue, the 
other part had no respect for goodness. Slavery I 
thought a great evil, and yet I had my doubts but that 
it was unwise to root it out I would haie moved 
slower than the whirl of events brought about I would 
have had no Revolution, only a preparation of men and 
women for the new order of thmga But wisdom 
higher than mine overruled the queshon, and I did not 
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hesitate to welcome the sitnation Amenoa was my 
ooTintrj and I loved it with all my heart, though I often 
went hack in thought to the joyous days I had spent 
in Scotland before Eeform claimed me as a worker All 
my life I laboured at any new idea that had within it 
the possibility of makmg changes for the better, but 
darkness overhead was my lot 
“Bible, God, Jesus were playthmgs lor children 
Men had nothmg to do with these No glimpse of 
heaven bad ever been seen on earth No divine word 
was ever spoken, other than the word of man No 
message had ever come from man once be had closed 
the eye of physical hfe Not a tree proclaimed the 
truth , not a man nor a woman, that there was a life 
beyond or a God ruhng even here Was not my m- 
telleot one of the best ’ Had I not communed with the 
greatest souls of my time, and did anj one of them give 
me a sense of evidence ’ Not one ' It was all dark, 
and I was satisfied it should be so 
“ One day I awoke to a new knowledge The breath 
of the God I had despised came faintlj over me, and a 
sensation I had not felt from childhood was mine I 
touched and knew there was an Infinite God, Maker 
and Moulder of these worlds, and the lovmg Father of 
every child Oh> so strange was it all What welcome 
did I give the thought so new and strange t Step by 
step I retraced my life's history, saw the rocks on 
which I had gone astray from the safe waters where 
anchorage might have been had I saw my own hfe 
(which I thought brilliant) had been clouded and shut 
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out fnni wIjst litOs cHJdieE ssw. I did :»t 
nsjEeli I was coareit to begin ss a linis tinii 1 
Went and waited at the feet of Jesns witb tie o'; 
lore of my childhood, I saw the rats of Ight sretnfi 
bis head, and bent the knee to the Father s atHaatei 
To me he became all this — my seal’s link on to God the 
unseen. 3Iy wish was to place on the brow of him I 
had dishononred the bays 1 had tom from it; to maVs 
men love the sonl that I had degiised I became child- 
like, glad that I knew the hie of man was not meosued 
by the little time of earth, bnt was to endure from 


generation to generation, till he knew the source of hfe 
and bemg, till he was hut to God m fullness 

Spmtual conunrmications were to me mspirabons, 
and I drank m with my knowledge much that dionld 
ave been tried with the cooler reason of my sceptical 
days SWl, I knew of fnends come back from the 
ost shore, who told through mediums' bps of that other 
wor d, bright and fair, or daik and sad, as the hves of 
men had made it Glimpses of a higher earth I saw 
When I knew there was a backbone of spirit. All 
T possible in the progress of man, the 

ayer of the kingdom of heaven on earth, the 
stnfo, the justice so calm and 
boforo * konoui of preferrmg one’s neighbour 
te me oneselUhe lofty jcy of bemg free from thoughts 

lonmnl ‘h® 

SfJ ^ 

dynamics wa^ m 

n touch with earthly conditions, that 
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the loves of the angels Tvere going to be showered down 
on earth again. I wondered at living so long m blind- 
ness, satisfied with my blmdness, and the light being 
dispersed all around me I took to literature with 
avidity My pen was now to tell the opposite story to 
what my voice had so oft proclaimed I had to write 
out the evidence which came to me, and I was satisfied 
when one told me my work had been a blessmg to his 
life My satisfaction when an old compamon saw with 
my eyes was the loftiest joy that earth had given to me 
Only a tap, only a peculiar movement which I might 
have overlooked, let me into the secret of God’s mighty 
providence for leavening the life of the earth children 
"I did not weary of my task I did not falter at 
lettmg out from withm the messages I got ITo doubts 
ever crossed me once the avenue was hghted up I saw 
a mighty awakenmg in men’s hearts coming I saw the 
New Jerusalem coming down, and the lords of heaven 
breathmg the gospel of the new life mto the sad hearts 
of men All will come yet, though it is slower than I 
once thought it would be, but it is better that the buildmg 
be drained and dned before it is open for the occupancy 
of man. Steadily, sorely, the fabric is bemg erected 
with durable matenals that will stand the blast Yonr 
own life IS bemg lodged in it, so that it shall last, and 
your bright hopes of early years will be more than 
realised A httle time, and my hfe’s story will be told 
through your pen as fully as I can give through mortals 
Then you will see that your own mtenor life makes you 
my kmsman, hence the reason of my closeness to you ” 
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I was unaware of the pages I filled There was no 
conscious volition , all rushed along like a torrent, which 
T could hardly stop My own mentality, no doubt, 
played some part, but to what ertent is the question 
There ore sentences which were foreign to my mode of 
thought I ask myself the question at the end, “ Am I 
to take this as real, or the emanation of my own 
fancy * ” and the response given is “ Wait " It is but 
one of many such wntings which bear the mihals, 
"E D 0” 



CHAPTER XX 
A TBATELLED SriniTUALIST 

In Juno 1888 I was biought into contact with two 
lomachablo men who bad for long Inborn cd in the 
fields oi human progress One of those was Elder 
Frederick Eians, of tho Shaker Community, Mount 
Lobanon, Hen York, the other, Dr James M Peebles, 
one whom Spiritualists must over hold m the highest 
reverence 

Elder Evans had been made known to many through 
Hepworth Dixon’s A'ew Amo tea, where the Shakers 
arc fully dealt with, and, let it be said, with a sweet 
reierence so diOferent from Dixon’s treatment of the 
Spintualisls, whom he seems to have looked at from a 
considerable distance The Shakers he bad hved mth 
for days, seemg them at their meals and at their pro} ers, 
m their private amusements and in their household 
work, and he said, “ The people are like their village 
soft in speech, demure m bearing, gentle m face— a 
people seeming to be at peace not only with themselves, 
but with Nature and with heaven " So deeply moved 
was he by the attentions of those amongst whom he 
' soyouined, and their mode of bving, that he further said, 
245 
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"If fiiiy rhance v(erc to throw me flown, nnfl I were 
ficfc in rpinl and brohen in hcaltli, there would few 
female faces, after u-y own wife and km, that wonld be 
pleieantor to fee about inj befl.” Elder Evans pe’? 0 Da!ly 
IS n'adc much of ui this \oImiic of J\Vr Avienor. He 
talked w Dixon of the Shakera’ commutiioa with the 
fleifl, and of the sweet and tender incasa^es of lore they 
rcccued from those who had gone from their agbt 
Dixon, no doubt, had gone to America with las com- 
pooion, the preront Sir Cnarie» Dilke, for the purpose 
of making a book, and though lie writes aboai many of 
the other sectf too, one can see that he has not gone 
below the surface Tie talks about Andrew Jackson 
Daiis and Spintualism without knowledge, simp'y 
giving loice to the proi ailing opinions. He notes the 
clainis of Spintualism with a sneer, as if such claims 
fere sufficient of themselves to be laughed at. libcHons 
ts the word which I could apply to most of las criticisms 
of Spintualism I have met with. It was the leader of 
this strange body of people, called “Shakers," who had 
wme over on a nsit with Dr Peebles as a conncillorand 
^‘de I was at once charmed with the sweet simplicity. 

'^«reSpintnalists long before 184S, and 
that the return of the dead to influence their lives was 
ewiply a matter of faith, but of knowledge 

StiaU^n. tnuch out of 

amht ^{t *** pahent old man took pains 

PeojaHy interested in the second advent, and 
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might at the tune have had douhts of the first advent, 
but I could admire the large fund of common sense, the 
repudiation of ancient errois, and the stiong desire to 
brmg about a state of society m iihich righteousness and 
peace might reign 

At odd moments I got the story of Elder Evans’ life 
Bom m Woicestershire, he had gone to Amenoa while 
quite a young man, fired with the Badical spirit, which 
had developed mto Socialism and Materialism Bobeit 
Bale Owen was then at the head of the Atheists of the 
country He had still to be awakened from his sleep of 
death, and have his vision pointed to a realm of finer 
reahties than he had conceived possihle Eobert Dale 
Owen and Erancis Wnght were Frederick Evans' high 
priests The Communism they preached appealed to 
hiB nature These were the days when it was thought 
that the Community system would solve the problem of 
Ignorance, of want, and of crime Eobert Owen bad 
made his experiment at Hew Harmony, scattenng the 
fortune he had made in New Lanark, but the world was 
notnpe for a heterogeneous mass of men and women to 
hve m amity However powerful circumstances may 
be, they are not all 'Without mdividual cultuie there 
can be no city of peace 

The spiritual vision gnmted to Eobert Owen before 
the change seemed to him to pomt to the fact that 
circumstances hefoie birth play an equal part with 
environment after buth The witbm is after all the 
potent factor m the life of man, and the external, 
hoviever elevating, cannot accomplish all The literary 
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and philosophic minds of Boston had also made then 
attempt at attaining a paradise othennse than thwagb 
the rough battle of life 

” Not they -B-ho soar, but thq- who plod 
Their rugged way nnhelped to God, 

Ate heroes , not who hi^et fare, 

And flymg throngh the upper air, 

Miss sU the toil that hugs the cod 
’Tis they whose backs hare felt the red, 

Whose feet have pressed the way unshod. 

May stmle npon defeated care, 

Not they who soar " 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, Dana (afterwards of the ilt® 
Fbrl ^Un), and George Bipley, with their Brook Farm 
espenment, found the life insipid, and were glad to go 
back to the life they had left It has ever been one of 
the dreams of men to get away from the world, and m 


some sequestered spot work out an ideal state of thmgs 
Humamty, however, is only m the mafang, and the 
battle of life can best be fooght and its lessons best 
learned amidst the heat and burden of turbulent Me 
When we hare got to know ourselies better, read our 
own intenor swaymgs after good and evil, and have 
roughtiw// forth as somethiog which we can ever sway 
in t e direction of whatever is lovely and good, then 
e spirit sought for by CommunistB will be found m 
When we can love ourselves last and 
1 1 e dreams of Fourier, Owen, and others vnll 

I>o facts m the national Me 

co^!rf >“ 1830 was full of the 

10 1 ea, apart from all teligioa, and had been 
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appointed to look for a Bite for a settlement When 
wandering to Mount Lebanon he made inquines at the 
home of the Shakers Here he was hospitably enter- 
tamed, and to hiB surprise nothmg was said about 
religion , in fact, he found them very much m agree- 
ment with his own views As a philosophic matenalist, 
he had been denouncmg the past rehgious history as 
being false, and as having turned this earth mto a hell 
This the Shakers denounced in as strong terms as he 
had done He found for the first time lehgions people 
who were also rationalists, ready to render a reason for 
the hope that was within them They prayed for him, 
and he met with spiritual experiences which convmced 
his reason that there was a spirit world Evidence so 
strong was presented to his outward senses as to com- 
pletely destroy his matenalistic ideas All his physical, 
mental, rational, and spiritual senses weie satisfied 
He knew for all time that mteUigences not clothed in 
flesh were present with him, who reasoned with him os 
logically as the fnends in the body had ever done 
Conviction, certainty on the great question, was his, 
and after three months’ absence he returned to Hew 
York to report to his confrires the result of his 
mission 

To hiB materialistic fnends his conversion was m- 
comprehensible, but for himself the old order of thought 
had passed away for ever He hud an interview with 
Robert Dale Owen before retummg to take up his 
residence amongst the Shakers Mr Owen promised 
to go to New Lebanon and stay two months, and if 
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maUeis were as had been reported, he said he would 
become a Shaker Robeit Bale Ouen never seemed to 
be able to fulhl his promise, bnt the spiritual facts met 
him a quarter of a century afterwards, when he became 
Amencan Minister at the Conrt of Naples The 
blessed knowledge redeemed a choice mtellect from 
materialism As I have said, I could not follow nor 
grasp Shaker theology, nor admire the great truths 
which Elder Evans had found in the Book of Eevelabon 
I was not a mystic, and though I conld recognise the 
great truth of Shakensm that God was our Mother as 
ueU as onr Father, much else seemed to me of httle 
import I could love the man, however, with all my 
heart, though failmg to agree with him on all mtel- 
lectual points 

The Elders compamon, Dr Peebles, had been for 
many years a central figure in the movement of Spirit- 
ualism Already he had been twice round the world, 
proclaimmg the news that the spint world did not 
belong to the realm of myth and tradition, hut was a 
natural fact Smce the advent of the movement he 
had never rested The importance of the news filled 
his soni so that he could not be still, but must declare 
the message There had been many thmkers in the 
movement, but Dr Peebles was a man of action^ as well 
as a tbmker, and behind this action, deep-rooted m his 
bemg, was a lofty ideal of rehgion and a smeore love 
of truth 

Like many earnest souls, he had bit by bit cast aside 
the traiiilional theology He had begun while a school 
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teacher to I'rcach at rc\ival gatheimgs, but a season 
of roQcclion heli'cH him to see that Iniinamlj was not 
to be saaod bj magic, but by groutli lie began Ins 
uni\orsitj studies, and came under the nilliionce of the 
Uni\ersah3ls, receiving in duo course his licence to 
preach what ho thought uos a gospel for all time 
Kich in thought and eloquent in speech, ho soon 
became a popular clcigjman, dravnng many earnest 
people around him Emerson, nieodore Parker, and 
Swedenborg had, however, stirred up within him the 
thought that tliere was no finality in the creeds After 
twelve )cais of his public niimstrj, he was brought 
into contact with the “ rappings," and in 1856, when 
thirty. two jears of ago, he made up bis mind to be free 
from churches, and preach only what was the outcome 
of his ovra e\ponenoe He had done with the ' said so " 
of any man or book Now it must be the "it is so” 
of fact. Beverence did not become weaker , his early 
piety was not abated, though he had come to feel that 
the Bible was neither supematuial, miraculous, ex- 
clusive, nor infallible 

The spirits had work for him to do , he trusted all 
to them, and went forth confident that he was obeymg 
wise monitors, and soon his name was sounded all over 
America as one of the most eloquent expounders of the 
gospel of gladness Spiritual expenences crowded m 
upon him sufiicient to make him hold up his hands with 
certamty When he was forty-five years of age, in 
1869, he was appointed U.S Consul to Trebiaond, m 
Asiatic Turkey, and on his way there paid a visit to 
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Glasgow, ^>here he lectured In London the commotion 
regardmg him was great, as manj' had become familiar 
with hia name through his writings m The Banner of 
Light, and the puhhcation of his volume, Seers of the 
Ages He visited John Bright at his home m 
Boebdale, when the Quaker statesman said to him, “If 
spirit communion is true, yon have got hold of the 
greatest fact on the face of the earth to-day,” and it 
vas because Dr Peebles, through every avenue of sense, 
knew that what he had seen and heard was mdeed 
true, that he went all over the world to qiread this 
truth, confident of the support of his unseen fnends 
In China, in India, in Australia, amidst the South 
Sea Islanders, he travelled, accompanied by a noted 
sensitive, through whom he was kept m touch with the 
spintudl realms His pen produced another volume of 
singular value, Around the World, a book clear and 
elevating, not only giiing knowledge of distant parts, 
but aboundmg in pbilosopbic problems and spinlual 
light This notable worker I met m 1887, and was 
immediately attracted by his presence and bearing, 
which proclaimed a man of nghteousness, while his 
speech showed the scholar and thinker Of gieat men 
he had much to telL With Emerson he had conversed 
for hours m his home at Concord Walt Whitman had 
been mtroduced to him by Emerson, and with Whitman 
for years he had remamed m close contact. With Yictor 
Hugo he had sat in the spirit circle, and witnessed the 
great French poet’s abiding faith in Spiritualism — faith 
which IS so fully expressed in these words, “ The tomb 
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IS not & blind nllc) , it is a thorouglilnre It closes on 
the twilight , it opens with the dnwn ” Peebles’ Seers 
of the Jffcs had given me many hours of intense delight 
before I came into contact with the anthor Much of 
it IS a prose poem inspired by heavenly messengers 
It 13 a storehouse of spiritual treasures Peebles shows 
that the light which has glimmered all down the ages is 
now shming with a measure of fulness Not on 
the past alone does the author dwell, but from many 
modem writers he shows how much of the spirit of 
Spiritualism is abroad Men do not use the name, but 
the truths which spiritual phenomena confirm are to be 
found in much of the hterature of the nineteenth 
century. The pulpit talk of Beecher abounded with the 
thought that the dead were still worbng with the 
hvmg, and that at moments our oyes were opened so 
that we could look into the other world Theodore 
Parker came much closer when he boldly said Spiritual- 
ism had more evidence for its wonders than any histone 
form of rehgion Hornet Beecher Stowe pointed 
out that there was httle value m St Paul's statement 
that we were encompassed with a cloud of witnesses, 
unless these witnesses could be seen and recognised 
Peebles’ volume, though treating exhaustively of the 
Spintuabsm of the past, and its seers, prophets, and 
sages, has dug out from contemporary hterature much 
that IS of the highest value, and much that shows Spint- 
uahsm as an old fnend who seems strange and novel 
only for the moment. It has come in a new dress and 
with different associations, against which we have 
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acquired some prejudice and antipathy, and so ne have 
shut the door in the face of onr best belored rclabve. 
The insight and penetration of the scholar is seen all 
through the volume what Socrates believed, vrhat to 
the early Chnshan Church irere the most potent of its 
reahtiK (the trances, clairvoyance, healing, etc.), are 
shown to have come in larger volume to the world to-day 
The connnnons operation of this power through the ages, 
now accepted by the reflective minds of many lands, is 
set forth as only a student of life and history could 
display it Whatever a book may give of a wnfer’s 
personahty, personal contact yields much more H ith 
Dr Peebles in your midst yon can open at any page his 
encyclopsedia of knowledge, and feel the warmth which 
qmckens the inner life Like all great men he is modest, 
and unconscious almost of the great work he is domg 
For me, and othets, he is an instrument capable of 


kmdlmg latent emotions, and inspiring ns to work as be 
has done for the mightiest revelation with which mortals 


have ever been favoured. Dr Peebles for me was the 


great normal exponent of the gospel, even as Andrew 
Jackson Davis was the abnormal 


Each m his sphere has given of his best Peebles 
has the power to attract the masses, end link their past 


thoughts to the present outflowings of truth. He has 
gathered his knowledge from the objective, though 
qmckened and enlarged, no doubt, by the mspirations 
which have flowed into his receptive and righteous 
nature. Dans, of course js the greater marvel His 
story is almost nnhelievable, and will certainly not he 
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credited by those who beheve that the past was greater 
than the present 

DaviB 18 sbll for me the most astounding product m 
human nature, the greatest acquisition to the woild’s 
mental and spiritual wealth, and, if I had room for 
the miraculous, the moat miraculous of human beings 
Some men sbme brilhantly m one comer of thought 
and astonish their fellows, but Davis, like Shakespeare, 
covets the whole gamut of humanity's thoughts and 
feehngs, and will yet hve in the woild’s regard as one 
of the choicest gifts to mortals Had he appeared m 
ohurchal attire he would have been treated as something 
divme His visions and profound revelations regarding 
nature would have made men say that God directly 
inspired him, and we should have had a repetition of 
Qodmen and Messiahs Swedenborg did something to 
open the doors of the spint-world, and reveal its people 
as still havmg something hke rational instincts, but 
Swedenborg was a scholar, whose imagmation might 
have done somethmg to manufacture the pictures he 
presented 

Davis knew nothmg of books nor of schools, and yet 
m what he called the “superior condition" he pene- 
trated all realms of bemg, and would quote from every 
wnter that had sought to thiow light on the problems 
of life However mcredible it may appear, the thoughts 
of the ancients before Moses was bom were made clear 
to his vision, and he was more familiar with the 
thoughts of Plato and Aristotle than any speciahsts of 
these schools The scientific man may say impossible, 
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but w Iirtvo iial to ('Xtricit*' /row ccclraos- 
tic il rnmnico, i -inio lp^»n'l of tli" f ^Ults, for \cifiM‘.’on , 
in- wiiolu Ilf j » op^it, (intI tfio fuits of iiii st'-anjre Mter 
(vro M'rifiaWo \Vc can niidcntniiii Iioi. SLikcspcare 
know 10 much when wc etudj thiJ " superior comhlion" 
of Dm 11, nlio was rrnilcrcd capahl" of entering the 
rtiilm of Oin'ci and pittrayinp the fncti he had gleaned 
ffo Iiui 11*1 (ionn for all time alnt no writer had ever 
caught bofore of the law, order and naturalncsi of the 
ipint-worhl, nlnlc, if ph}iic)il 'eicnlijta woold but 
study Iiini, the) would Imae such help os no school of 
science could pae 

Carl)Ie in hn Sartor Si’rjtrtas, which man) mil 
consider a flight of the vnldc=t unaginitioii, writes of 
Fortunatui a? Imt mihtng himself anywhere and, 
behold, he is there, thus being one who could triumph 
over space. For him there wa,-! no where, onh here 

Shooting at w ill from the firc-oreatioD of the world to 
its fire^consummation , here liistoncally present in the 
first eentur) conversing face to face with Paul and 
Senoe.!, there prophcticallj in the thirty-first convers- 
ing also faco to face with other Pauls and Senecas, who 
US )et stand hidden in the depth of that late tune” 
A study of this abnormal life of Davjs, and its products, 
Aaiure's Dmne Sevclaltons and The Great Harmonw, 
wll giie some corroboration of Carlyle’s seemingly wild 
thought, and help us to realise that ^ only the tune- 
^adows have perished or ate perishable, that the real 

eing of whatever was and whatever is, and whateier 
™ be, w e\en now and forever " We do not always 
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see the significance of what is tatang place around us 
Davis, to this generation, la almost unknown, but when 
the noise and ferment of the trivial, which now seem so 
great, shall have gone to the silence, Davis will stand 
out from the penod as one of the great landmarks 
There never was a great tinth but m due season it 
came to be reverenced , never a great man but the tune 
came when the world thanked God for the gift of his 
example and work What Darwin and Huxley saw of 
the outer, this man also saw and set down before their 
eyes had caught the view , but he saw deeper, wider, 
saw also the hidden side, the spintual m all nature. 
Whatever the rehgious genius has caught through his 
ripened intuition, this obscure Amencan has pamted in 
the glowing colours of fact and reality 
Dr J M Peebles and Dr Andrew Jackson Davis will 
stand forth as lunimous figures in the story of this 
great movement , one, the brave exponent of the out- 
ward, the other, the great seer of the intenor forces 
I leave these names for the present The after years 
brought me into closer touch with the spmtual pilgrim 
' and the inspued magician of spmtual truths 


17 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE HlfiStON OF SPBITnAUtaM 

“ He who ahull pass judgment on the records of our hfe rs ^ 
same who fonoed ns in ” 

I F4S8 for a time from those great luminaries, who ^e 
not for one age hot for all tune, to my association mtl' 
other workers who by their lives have helped to lay ® 
stone in the great hnxldmg thatmnst one day command 
the world’s admiration and reverence One of these, 
named John Hopcroft, came to Glasgow for a season to 
set forth his phenomenal gifts 
Sir Hopcroft was a shoemaker in I/indon, a person 
easily mesmerised by an operator, and had for long 
been the instrument who enabled ilr D Tonnger, a 
magnetic phyaoian, to analyse the phases of mesmensni) 
and to produce a valuable volume on the subject, in 
which were photographs of Mr Hopcroft in the several 
stages of mesmenc control The spint people were 
able to use Hopcroffs organism for manifestations of 
their powei At oneofhis first appearances in Glasgow, 
we were somewhat smpnsed at the public meeting one 
moming, when be said, " There is no control with me 
I cannot go on Someone is holding hack something ” 

2S5 
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Tins was an altogether nnfamibar expenence, as 
dunng all my assoeiation with the subject I have never 
met with a case where the spint guide failed to carry 
out luB part We were all a bit upset for a tune, when 
a strange gentleman rose from the back of the hall and 
said that no doubt he was the cause of the peculiar cir- 
cumslanco which had arisen He then went on to nar- 
rate that ho had drunk deep at the wells of spirit 
communion m Amcnca, that business had called him to 
this country, and that, droppmg into our meeting, be 
had determined to say nothmg about his knowledge of 
the subject. He said the spirit people bebmd him were 
not pleased with his cowardice, and had prevented Mr 
Hoperoft from being controlled, so that be might be 
forced to speak out 

This gentleman, Mr John M. Hookin, had been tor 
twenty years the Nova Scotian representative of the 
great firm of Arthur & Co , Ltd , and naturally did not 
care that his position should bo tainted with association 
with Spiritualism during his bnsmess call on his Grm 
I got to know him intimately, and found him one of 
the moat earnest of men — a man who had htcrallr been 
flooded with spiritual oiidcnccs, and who in after years 
became a regular correspondent of mine, giving details 
of Ins cvor-varjing evporionccs of spirit action Wc 
had sexoral pnxntc sittings with Mr Hoperoft, at which 
he was present and got main tests of the presence of 
hia friends. 1 had singular experiences nijs If while 
in his compnij , the sweet inllucncc of hi'- personality 
teeming to open wide the doe’- through which therpirite 
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frt'iUftc; ujoniJ.}"!* At».-,r 1 fell n« if c'* 

(if Uift J't'i’' f f im vfr#> ‘yolVn ip'l, rrd^r ic*. 

pn"*-! *1, I .'•'I''! 1 in t'i tipf fl nv '’’’f 
Iititn''lnt“lj‘ tJi*' * >)“« (f •Iifj-n fifti't (‘t.*''], I 
p^'tn'loiit n c'p I'll of t'i fills, irifii'\iiith 

ill# ris;; inf, lont t ^ull of tii''4"snfr 

At nnnllic’ jjn lo} liO'i' .Mr Tl> fitrofl, win!# 
cuttu'iffil, pliiuf j|i« Jnfi'f' #Tiiii>t tf.i. ruf!;' c^alj is 
tlia fm'pliff nri'l hftui" a j fff vhifh was 
red, I'o ivilki 'i IhriT.pJi tin ro'^i'r ■'» tint »!» pU'W was 
rcffr’tivl 111 tV- jnsiirf- on the Hull lie ttaniel to 
placp It On ni; sifoV hfu' Hut «}i> . foefinj; iionou*, 
rlimni" from tho ondeil, a"d #s pho jm*],#.! a\. ij hu 
»nn, n pioco of tlm coil foil tipoa the rirpot and s.n^ed 
lU Ho p'ckcd It np and proccoilcd atrtin round the 
room till It kcanie lilack, wlton U« p'aced it in the fire 
and tojcU once norottith the flttn.mg piecM in thegnte 

I Ind Poioml opporluuit*c4 of witne*«iiig thi® pha^e 
of Jfr Hoperoft's raeduiiii'lup, which "n" acri Fiinilsr 
to that rccordeil bj S C llnll as having taken place 
vnth D D Home Ilopcroft was a good clairvorant, 
and one of Ins controls sang serv find)' in somo fortign 
tongue Another, whoso name I forget, was n pccuhar 
character, harsh and shrewish, who did not alwajs 
create a pleasant feeling Poor Hoperoft is now a faint 
memory to the Spintuahsts Ill-hcallh overtook him 
shortl) after wo saw him, and relief came in his pro- 
motion to that other world, the emdenco of which he 
sought to establish 

During the year 1887, 1 was first brought into per- 
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sonal touch vrith Mr Andrew Glendinning, of London, 
though his was a name I had been famihai with, 
as an ardent worker in the Cause, ever since I was 
first brought into contact with the movement It 
would scarcely be possible to meet a human being with 
a more.winnmg presence than Mr Glendmning, and his 
vurtues are not pamtcd on him, but are the man him- 
self No one has ever come within his sphere, but has 
learned to trust him, and as the years have rolled on, 
mcreased m admiration for Ins sterling honesty, his 
sincenty and affection The many friends he has 
gathered during a long life look up to him as a pattern 
of all the manly virtues 

From his earhest years he has been devoted to every 
good cause which can tend to the nphftmg of his fellows, 
and there has never been any cessation of his labours 
His friendships with men of all sects have been close, 
and he has been as much reverenced by the orthodox 
clergyman as by the agnostic writer The great secret 
of his power is that he is naturally a religious soul 
His feelings are warm and tender His intellect has 
ripened with the years, and his hand has ever been 
ready to help m every practical work 

“ A word, a look of ejiapatliy, 

A penny generonslv bestowed, 

A simple act of conrtesy, 

A kindly influence sbed abroad, 

Gan from the soul lift many a load 
These angel deeds, grand and snblime, 
lake Tipples on the restless sea, 

Sneep tfer the fretful stream of time. 

And reach into Etemit) " 
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■brave man who rose up and would not compromise or 
be silent, who would be heard, and who began the 
anti-slavery movement, pubhsbmg the JAberaior in an 
obsonie hole m Boston, his only auxihary a negro boy, 
and hiB supporters a very few insignificant persons of 
all colours He shook the nation, and lived to see the 
fruit of his labours Mr Glendiniung had also the 
pleasure of entertaining the learned blacksmith, Elihu 
Bumtt, m his home. 

Wherever there was a noble cause or true men to be 
supported, hia wide sympathies weie enlisted He 
interested himself m the formation of penny savings 
banks, workmen’s hbranes, bmldmg societies, and the 
secular education on Sundays of children from the 
slums, and each and all gave him pleasant occupation 
It was a hfe of service CrealB did not trouble him 
much His lehgion was ever piactical He worked 
with all who would work with him in reolamatory 
work, inside the church or out of it Not that he was 
a heretic m those days , on religious questions he was 
BO engrossed with real tehgion that he had little time 
to devote to theology His great article of faith was 
the absolute goodness of God, all else he did not care 
to dispute about Such was the man who in the early 
days of Spintuahsm caught hold of its truth, and has 
ever smce given it his heart's devotion It swallowed 
up all the vague half beliefs, and gave him the solid 
ground of certamty on which he could plant his feet 
It was larger than the old faiths, fuU of blessing, for 
in neither the Old Testament nor the New is there a 
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Bin^e word which tails the sweet truth that penitence 
hereafter can make reparation, or that the agony of 
repentance which men will suffer will wipe out the 
scars of many yeais of wickedness 

Spmhiahsm brought him into personal contact with 
souls m that other life, who, though badly shipwrecked, 
had repented and caught some degree of happmess 
It IS little wonder that a nature bom to heal, and 
soothe, and bless the suffenng, would welcome the glad 
tidings of m6mte progression for the most depraved, 
that m all the family of God there is never a son of 
peidition 

Mr Glendmning had been the first president of the 
Glasgow Association of Spintualists, and had witnessed 
all the early stages of the movement m Glasgow As 
the story of its origin has never been told, I cannot do 
better than set down all I have learned from old 
minute books and annual reports. 

Among the events which preceded, and, m great 
measure, gave rise to the formation of the Association, 
was the pubhcation, in December 1863, of a pamphlet, 
entitled, Narrative of Facto Observed Though intended 
for pnvate circulation, the contents soon became pnhhc, 
some portaons bemg reproduced in the columns of 
the daily press I can well recollect readmg a lead- 
ing article in the Glasgow Strald, dealmg with the 
pamphlet, m which the whole matter was brought mto 
ndicule, or talked of as wild imposture, unworthy the 
senous oonsiderahon of sensible people I suppose I 
eo oed the sentiments which were given forth by the 
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press, not dreaming that the subject would one day 
charm my life, and satisfy my religious aspirations 
It was to me, then, the moat inconsequential of subjects 
The pamphlet would probably have been scarcely noticed, 
but that it was an open secret that the author was a well- 
known town councillor and a prominent iron master — 
Councillor Bam, afcerwarda Sir James Bam, Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, and for many years Member of 
Parliament for a borough in Cumberland It was the 
position of the writer which caused the excitement, 
not so much the facta narrated He had been with 
Mrs Marahall m London, and vouched for the genume- 
ness of the phenomena, if not for their spiritual source 
To those who already knew the facts, there was nothing 
' peculiar or exceptional in the narrative Soon m many 
quartets was heard the inquiry, “What is this Spint- 
uahsm J "What now thmg can this be ® " Those who 
knew of the commumon between the two worlds, and 
who were known to be interested m the subject, had 
to submit to a considerable amount of abuse and 
calumny. Men and women whose punty of hfe had 
never been questioned were put upon the rack and 
assailed daily m the press 

But though opposing pamphlets appeared, Spintu 
ism did not die, it persisted m keeping ahve and de- 
mandmg a hearing The few Spintiialists then in 
Glasgow brought Alderman Barkas, of Neu castle, to give 
two lectures in the Merchants’ Hall, where he mve y 
advocated the spiritual theory, and answered muo a 
had been said in the press William Howitt, e we 
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kno^vn litterateur, lincl also done something to meet the 
Mrulont ahuBo that was heaped upon Spiritualism by 
wnting letters of trenchant, burning criticism While 
so many would have it that Spiritualism was a mockery, 
a snare, and a delusion, the Spiritualists in their own 
homes obtained manifestations and developed mediums 
As the number of Spiritualists increased, a desire 
sprang up for an Association, by md of which mutual 
encouragement and adiice might be given, as well as 
means taken for the advancement of the Cause, and 
so, m January 1866, a notice was circulated amongst 
known believers, ashng them to attend a meetmg m 
Buchanan’s Temperance Hotel, Carlton Place, for the 
purpose of forming an Association One of the 
names appended to the mtcular was that of James 
Nicholson, a local poet of some note, many of whose 
pieces I read with pleaeuro, without knowing anything 
of the cause of hie healthy optimism regarding a futnre 
life The other name was that of Mr Hoy Nisbet, a 
well-known prmter Both of these men, as already 
mentioned, I knew m after years, and admired for 
their courage and devotion Some thirty persons 
attended the meeting which had been summoned, and 
a work was begun which is never likely to cease Mr 
Grlendinmng, though residing at that time in Port 
Glasgow, where he had had many spintual experiences, 
was appomted president, and amongst those who were 
associated with him m the work were Mi William 
Bums, a waU-known Glasgow merchant, still to the 
fore, the brother of James Bums, the doughty editor of 
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Tkt ife&um and DayhreaJi (whose great semces were 
scarcely recognised until the change of death oatoe) , 
Uavm B Clark, afterwards better known as Dr Clark, 
and M P for Caithness, who was secretary for a season , 
Mr Alex Cross, a good writer and speaker, Mr Jas 
Walker, a man of considerable scientific attainments , 
and others, who m after years were close fnends and 
fellow-workers m the Canse 

Sir James Bam never pnbhcly associated himself 
inth the movement lake Nicodemns, he attended 
sittmgs by night, and gave now and again a liberal con- 
tribution to the funds , but he had suffered so much 
through the pubhoation of his pamphlet that he feared 
further pnbhcity "When he stood years afterwards as 
M P for Glasgow, his opponents had not forgotten hia 
SpintUdlistic leanmgs, as cartoons abounded on the 
walls, showing him getting advice on politacal matters 
from the spints 

The Assooiation at its ongm bad several clergymen 
amongst its memhets, and altogether the meetangB bore 
quite a Christian, seotaiian eharaoter It was said that 
the visitors from the nnssen world must have applied 
to them the Apostoho test, “Every spint that con- 
fesseth that Jesus Chnst is come in the flesh is of God, 
and every spirit that oonfesseth not that Jesua Chnst 
IS come m the flesh la not of God,” which showed at 
least that they had not realised the mission of Spiritual- 
ism The acknowledgment that the man of Nazareth 
was a historical personage, and not a myth around 
which had become assoiaated the legendary and the 
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miraciilous, could Imie liltle relation to the religious 
life. That such a question as to whether or not Jesus 
had Used should have had to ho asked in the first 
ccntiitj goes to shou that the stones in cireulatiou of 
the uianellous man had not too much relation to fact 
Spintualisin tails no man inastor, neither Jesus nor 
Paul It is no personal Chntt.but the spirit of wisdonii 
holiness, and lo'o that creates the «cll*being of man 
It mil not call a false word true, though the greatest 
of the earth speak it , neither mil it ignore a true word, 
though a Pagan gne it expression The Bible to 
Spintualists is not a finaht} , it is no man’s master, it 
is oiery man’s sonant Tlie precious truths it contains 
they pnre, hut they recognise that all its heroes and 
saints only drank a capful out of the great ocean of 
truth El on as Clinstiamtj in its early gropmgs was 
saturated with Judaism, so the early Spmtuahsm m 
Glasgow was hut the Chnstiamty of the creeds with 
the fact of spint return added, and the great roajonty 
of its members kept m close relation with the churches 
Soon much of the spint teachings destroyed bchef m a 
Fall, or the necessity for on Atonement, or any such 
Judgment Day as theology painted Spirits came back 
mtb their story that progress was a law of life oier 
there, that "man makes his own future, stamps his 
own character, suflors for his own sms, and must work 
out his own salvation , that we are our own accusers, 
judges, and executioners, and that the judgment comes 
not in any far-off day, hut that we daily come forth to 
judgment " 
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It was quite u long tiitto Wore the enrl}' Spintnulists 
felt tliat tlioy were tlio reprcsonl-iilives of a groat 
religions movemont, or onlercd upon anj public propa- 
ganda They mol and discussed problems and related 
Bspenenecs in a quiet uay. But there came amongst 
them those who had gone through the “unrest of a 
ceasaloss search, and tho pnm of a nc\ or-satisfied desire, 
who, owahened to new life, and full of hope and 
courage, determined that the light should not bo lud, 
and so in a few years they began to hold regular 
Sunday meetings, which have never censed 
Mr Glcndmmng has ever been amongst those who 
recognised Spintnnlism in its larger bearings He has 
been ceaseless in his search, and has caught the full 
reward Helped by a mfo to whom he was joined m 
spirit, he has done much for all tho workers, and though 
not a speaker or writer in tho public sense, ho has con- 
tmually sought to cheer tho heart of the mourner by 
giving out tlie sweet knowledge that has filled bis life 
My own indebtedness to him has heon groat, outside 
hiB kindly cheer, more of which will bo rooordod in my 
after years' expenence He has shown me how high 
the tide of humamty can nse in noble worth, and how 
inspinng and lofty is a movement that retains such 
souls in Its ranks No man or woman who has been 

privileged to share the friendship of Andrew Glendin- 
mng can help feeling that the race of saints has not 
quite died out from the earth 



CHAPTEE XXn 

DAVID DDGDID’S VABIED MEDIDlIflHIP 

It wflfl m tho house of Mr Hoy Nisbet thofc the mar- 
vellous gifts of Mr David Duguid were first brought to 
light Phenomena more striking than ought else helped 
to make the Association a strong power Mr Dnguid 
was then a young man, little over thirty He bad 
attended sittings in Mr Nisbet’s house for a considerable 
time, and it never crossed hia mmd that he was hkdy 
to become a medium He had no artistic aptitude, 
bemg by trade a workmg cabmet maker, employed by 
■Wylie and Lochhead. From one of the workers there, 
a Mr Whittaker, he first heard the word Spintuahsm 
A devoted Church member, he followed the subject for 
long, with doubts as to whether or not he might be 
working with Satan The strong common sense of his 
close fnend, Hay Hisbet, however, kept him to the 
subject As one day the life of this extraordmary 
medium will be anxiously mquired for, I think it right 
at Hus stage to sot down all that is known regardmg 
hiB early development 

I came into the movement when all those associated 
vnth Duguid were still in the body, and for thirty 
years I have been in almost daily contact with the man 
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himself. Ho had been at aevoral sittings before ho felt 
any peciihar sensations, but one night ho began to feel 
alarmed when his arms commenced to shako, and when 
Mr Kisbet touched him ho experienced a cold current 
runnmg down his spine Soon this was followed by 
violent movements of the table The question was put, 
" Who 18 the medium t ” It w as answered, "Mr Dugiiid ” 
The movements became so violent that all rose, and the 
table followed Mr Dugmd round the room 
Mr Diiguid soon began to see shadowy human forms 
moving about the room, men and women of different 
countries, and belonging to different periods of history 
This was followed by a further development, the artistic 
phase, which has been manifested ever since, and which 
has caused a considerable amount of commotion all over 
the world ' One Saturday cvemng he had been sittmg 
with Mr Hisbet aud others, when he was impressed to 
call in the aid of a young lady who was a writing and 
trance medium. Having sat for some time, and feehng 
that her hands were cold, the young lady put her right 
hand on Mr Duguid’a left, and at once hie left hand 
began to move Thinkmg he was about to develop mto 
a writing medium, a pencil and paper were laid down, 
when the pencil was picked up and with the left hand 
there were drown some crude designs At the conclusion 
of the sitting the spint who had claimed to operate 


1 For a more complete stady of the artistic mrfrainship of 
David Dugmd, teadera are referred to Tht VwM of 

Spmtvalim, by E T Bennett (liondon Wm Eider & Son, Ltd , 
1908, pnee la.) 
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through Mr Duguid’a hand gave his name, "MarcoB 
Baher and promised to come back at the next meetmg 
and contmue The interest of tho sitters was so great 
that they met again on the Monday evening, when the 
medium’s left hand made more finished productions, one 
of the drawings being a portrait of the spirit operator 
The Bitters n ere asked at their next gathering to provide 
water colours, and with these the medium’s right hand 
painted an elaborate s) mhohcal picture, the aid of the 
young lady now being discontinued The most sceptical 
member of tho circle was a Mr John MacKay, himself 
an artist, who was much impressed with the drawings 
produced by the left hand, and his scepticism was 
entirely overthrown when the medium b^an to work 
with closed eyes, and was so deeph entranced that he 
did not hear what the other sitters said. By continually 
expenmenting they found that though the medium did 
not hear what was said, the spirit did, and replies were 
made quite unknown to the medium They learned that 
the spint was a Dutch painter who had lived m the 
seventeenth century, that he was bom in 1636 and 
died m 1681, that "Marcus Baker" was not bis real 
name, which he dechned to give, assignmg as a reason 
that he would furnish them with the means of discover- 
ing it for themselves, viz , by reproducing one of his 
pictures through the medium This promise was soon 
ful611ed There were sketched the outlmes of a water- 
fall , a wild scene of rock and crag, with solitary pmes 
growmg from their clefts, a hill crowned with an 
ancient fort towards the right, on the left a hermit’s 
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hat, with a ruEtic wooden bridge leading to it over the 
foaming waters The whole time occupied in its 
production was four hours llVhen completed the 
mitmls “ J E " wore obscr\cd in the left-hand cornet 
The medium while m trance had heard someone on 
the spirit side call the artist "Jacob," but the sitters 
could not recollect any eminent painter of that name 
All were most curious os to whether or not the original 
of tho picture was in cvtEtonce,aDd whether it might be 
found amongst tho inaslerpieccs of tho old painters, but 
thej knew not how to prosecute tlicir inquiries. Very 
fortunately Mr MacKay.tho artist sitter, who had been 
takmgalivclj interest in the work, one evening brought 
a brother artist to see the painting and got Ins opinion 
as to Its merits Tins gentleman no sooner saw the 
picture than he obsenxd, "I have surely seen the 
origmal of that somewhere, or at least an engraving of 
It" He promised to try and recollect where he had 
seen it, and a few nights thereafter he handed to 
the circle a book of engravings, entitled, Cassell’s Art 
Treasure JExhibUoi, in which they saw to their surprise 
an engraving, entitled, "Tlie Waterfall," by Jacob 
EuysdaeV acknowledged to be his chef d'oeuvre 

The information which had been gained as to the 
real name of the artist was kept from the medium's 
knowledge At the next meetmg, after the medium 
had gone under control, the spint said that they now 

' Both the ongmal picture and the copy pointed through Band 
Dnguid are reproduced m Mr £ T Bennetts book, ptenonsly 
referred to 


18 
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knew his real name, which was “ Jacob Buysdael. 
On compaimg the engraving with the picture, the 
resemblance was veij dose, the only difference bong 
that in the engraving there were some figures on flie 
rustic bnc^e, which were absent from the work painted 
by the medium. On being questioned as to this 
difference, the spirit rephed that the figures in his 
painting were put in by his fnend Berghem, which 
was found to agree with the statements pven in the 
biography of BuysdaeL When the medmm came ont 
of trance he was shown the engraving, also a likeness 
of the painter, when he exclaimed, “That’s the veiy 
mnn^ and the very dressl” And thus was begun a 
great work which has made some impress on the age, 
and wiU yet do more 

Innumerable tests were recaved as to the Dutch 
painter ‘'KuyBdael” and also the notable ‘■Jan Steen. 
The sitters were all men of intelligence, who lahonously 
examined the evidence presented, and established bej ond 
a doubt the identity of the spirit artists Soon there 
were other developments, to which I have already 
referred , the production of paintmgs, direct, without 
the medium’s bands hemg used, and the dictation of 
that marvellons bit of literature, Eafci, Frinec of Perem, 
a work which no unlettered man, as David Dugnid 
was, could have written unassisted by spirit help 
Eafcd will be prized for many years as the first-frmts 
of the splat’s work, and a testimony to the devotion of 
those brave pioneers, Mr Glendinning, Mr Hay Sisbet, 
and others 
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After my first introductjon to Mr Glondinmng be wes 
often in Qlnsgow, and on my \n8its to London bis was 
the face that oior welcomed mo most cordially. Our 
interests ran together very closely on one special subject, 
Tiz, that of Spirit Pliotography Mr David Duguid, 
to whom I halo so often referred, had on one occasion 
photographed a shadowy form standing beside a visitor 
from Australia, winch form the visitor declared was the 
portrait of one ho had known well m the body The 
picture was taken in my drawing-room, and our 
surprise and delight wore very great I had seen many 
similar productions dunng my investigations, but this 
was the first time that such realities had been brought 
to my own door When Mr Glondmmng heard of the 
event he was most eager to prosecute the matter further 
He had witnessed many wonders dunng hia long associa- 
tion with Mr Duguid, but photograplung the so-called 
dead seemed to him of greater interest than aught else 
Our success was indeed maivellons Sitting one after- 
noon on the green behind my house, the camera was 
brought out and a picture taken When we went in- 
side to develop the plate, my surpnse was great to see 
the form of a child about two years of age sittmg on 
my knee, every part dearly formed , also another face, 
that of a young woman, looking towards the child 
There were few things I had met with which stirred 
me more than these forms makmg their appearance on 
the plate , personal evperienoe of strange facts bemg of 
much more value than any testimony given by others 
I knew then, and for all tune, that the camera could 
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take cognisance of objects which were hid from the 
physical sight Our vision has its hnutabons The 
invisible, in relation to the stats, has been brought into 
the realm of tho nsible Thousands of stars, whose 
light no telescope, however powerful, can show to the 
human eye, have been revealed by the camera. Almost 
all Spintualistic phenomena are found to be related to 
modem discoveries, it we onh vnden our observation 
and take in a larger view of nature, not limiting it to 
the things of matter, but taking in the realm to which 
these modem marvels point — a world of mtelhgence 
able to act on this mnternil plane 
But lor the enthusiasm and skill of Mr Glendmnmg 
little would have been accomplished in the domain of 
psychic photography Under the most ovacting test 
conditions — conditions entered upon so carefully that 
we could speak with authority— we got together a 
considerable number of choice pictures, which were 
the product of others rather than those engaged m 
the experiments. Some of these were realisations of 
a high ideal of beauty; others were those of faces 
we had known , while some were of the most puzzling 
nature 

"While these experiments were going on, a friend of 
mme, occupying a distmguished position in conneebon 
with the Court of Session, a lawyer and a scholar, was 
most anxious to get a picture of a dear boy who bad 
been translated some years before, and whose death had 
first interested him m Spiritualism He did not require 
this form of evidence to convince him that — 
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“ The two worlds— the seen and the unseen, 

The world of matter and the world of spirit — 

Are lihe the honuspheies upon yonr maps, 

That touch each otiter only at a point 
But these two worlds are not divided thus, 

Save for the purposes of common speech 
They form one globe, in which the parted seas 
All Sow together, and are intemungled, 

While the great continents remain distinct ” 

My fnend had had aoma yesia’ experience of spuitual 
reahties, and frequently had messages from the hoy, 
whose form was seen and descnhed by a sistei who was 
olairvoyant So many test pictures had been obtamed 
at thm period that wc had no doubt of snccess, but m 
this we were disappomted for a season The mother 
and daughter came to Glasgow, and though the daughter 
clearly saw the features of the loved one, somehow 
his form did not come npon the plate Another 
attempt was made, and some of the hoy’s toys were 
brought into the room, so that the conditions might he 
helped, but again disappomtment met us Other faces, 
welcome m themselves, were there, but not the desired 
one. Though there was a measure of discouragement, 
the parents did not give up hope, for the reason that all 
the tune they were cheered with messages that their 
wishes would yet he realised 
A few weeks later Mr Duguid was m Edmbnigh, and, 
havmg his camera with him, he loft it at the gentleman’s 
house, and made arrangements to call there the next 
day and make another attempt When he had gone a 
letter was wntten automatioally, through the clairvoy- 
ant daughter’s hand,m a hondwntmg which they knew 
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well, in which full directions were given them as to the 
experiment to be tried the next day 
Wlion Mr Dugmd arrived they ivent to the bedroom 
where the boj had died, furnished with dry plates 
which they Imd themselves bought at a shop in Edin- 
burgh The SIX plates, taken out one by one by a 
member of the famil) (a daughter), were handed by her 
to Mr Duguid He, in her presence, as it was required, 
put each plate in the dark shde, which was taken to the 
bedroom and inserted m the camera On development, 
it was found that on tour of the plates there was a 
child's face and form close to the two sitters — the 
mother and daughter 'When the sitting was oier, Mr 
Dugmd proposed to take the lour plates to Glasgow 
next day and have them printed, but left them over 
night, promising to call for them before leaving Ihe 
famil}, however, were eager to see the child’s face and 
could not be induced to w ait, so one of the daughters, who 
had some htUo expenence m amateur photography, took 
the plates and put them to be pnnted at one of the win- 
dows To tbeir intense delight, on each of the copies 
prmted there was a clear and woU-defined likeness of 
the boy, so long wanted by them 
In one picture the boy is sitting up in the bed, in the 
very place where he had died, with a star over his head. 
The second depicts tnm m a boy’s suit, sittmg on his 
mosher’s knee The face is the same in each picture, 
and each member of the family felt, beyond a doubt, 
that there had been granted to them m response to their 
longings, and m harmony with natural law, a portrait 
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of the loved one Every part of the evidence is such 
that the most finical cntio can find -no loophole of escape 
from accepting the facts as authentic Mr Duguid had 
never been in the house before, nor had he seen any 
portrait of the hoy, the only portrait they had was 
taken when he was two years old, and it was not hke 
what he was when removed by death, whilst the psychic 
picture was in full agreement with the child’s features 
shortly before death, as they were impressed on the 
tablets of memory Outside the facts of the true hke- 
ness, the dry plates used were the family’s own, and 
were not handled by the medium until he placed them 
m the shde, whilst the development was witnessed all 
through by a daughter 

It would ho difficult to find a more stnkmg or better* 
attested fact, or one of such paramount importance 
Truly, as Carlyle has said, “The uses of some patent 
dmner calefactor can be bruited about the whole world 
in the course of the first winter , those of the printing 
press are not so well seen into for the first three 
centuries the passing of the Select Vestries’ Bill raises 
more hopeful expectancy among mankmd than did the 
promulgation of the Chnstian religion The great, 
the creative and enduring, is ever a secret to itself , only 
the small, the barren and transient, is otherwise 
The gentleman who attested the facts was a man of 
keen, critical faculties, with a large experience of sifting 
what 18 called cnminal evidence , a person of social 
position and worth, whose word on any other subject 
would have been accepted without cavil The public 
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position he so long occupied no doubt prevented bun 
placing his many proofs of spirit action before the world. 

Eobert Chambers only spoke with bated breath on 
Spiritualism, and to those who knew the facts as he did , 
and Sir James Bam, m our own city, ran the gauntlet 
of abuse for many years after publishing his pamphlet. 
Even modem scientific men who come near the subject 
m their wntmgs take care not to be too positive m 
them statements. As the late Eev H E. Haweis once 
said m an article on "Ghosts and their Photographs," 
which he wrote for the Daily Graphte “Like the wise 
man he is, Sir Wilham Crookes, after having tasted the 
quahty of scientific bigotry, and havmg already suffered 
somewhat for his ardour m the pursuit of unpopular 
and novel truth, keeps certam expenences, together with 
his abnormal photographs, to himself, and will not now 
even show them." “Be not righteous over much,” 
says the prudent Solomon, " neither make thyself other- 
wise , why sbouldst thou destroy thyself * ” 

Though there are many Spmtnalists who keep the 
consolations of Spintnahsm to themselves, and pursue 
the subject, Nicodemus-like, by night, I am not gomg to 
ascribe blame to them Mr Glendmning however, was 
bom mth a nature which was ever able to stand m the 
right with two or three, or even alone, if need be. To 
keep sucli facts as had come under his notice to himself 
always seemed to him the betiajral of a great trust. He 
Ins ever felt that Spintuahsm alone gives that evidence 
which the world needs the great truth of a future life 
having relation to a universal reign of law 
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There is an extract from some epintual wiitinge, the 
sonroe of which I cannot recall, which piesents pretty 
fully Mr Qlendmning’s views of Spuitnahem “ Spmt- 
nahsm is the religion of personal responsibihty, of 
never-dying hope, and of eternal progrees It is the 
religion which meets every need and every trial of life, 
holdmg a clear-bummg beacon to light the way And 
as men live up to the highest knowledge of truth 
within then- hearts, newer and greater truths shall be 
given them, and they shall be led by spirit hands 
Spirit voices shall whisper in their ears, and their souls 
shall be attuned to the harmony of heaven The 
knowledge of the spirit is the fountain of hving water 
which flows from the great central throne, whence 
proceed infinite wisdom and infimte love The spirit 
and the bnde say ‘ Come,’ and let him that heareth say 
‘ Come,’ and let him that is athirst ' Come,’ and whoso- 
ever wdl, let him take the water of life freely " 

Mr G-lendmnmg never felt that he had done all he 
could to spread the hght, and so he prevailed on Mr 
Di^id to visit London, that a man of scientific attam- 
ments m^ht be able, without sentiment, to vouch for 
the reahty of these phenomenal occurrences Mr Traill 
Taylor, the editor of the BrUmh Journal of Photography, 
and an authority on light and optios, readily agreed 
with Mr Glendmnmg to carry through several eipen- 
ments The meetmgs were held in Mi Glendmning’s 
home, and I was privileged to be amongst those who 
witnessed them Mr Taylor has placed on record his 
modes of procedure They were that he for the nonce 





iqo 

would n\''um<' ihi> iittt'rs t'> lin tn'l •’''It, nnd to guard 
a^’amiil nil poy-'ilulitv of {mu i }», U'^d hw own caTicra 
ond Itii own iin')}>''n''d dry jdato- jiorcliaffj by him 
from tlralcra of rojitite Under no cirmmstantM did 
he ftllow fi phto to go nut of hiihand until nftor develop 
ment, nud to eniiiro vtill fiirth-r irnrliludo ho used 
ft hmocutar otoro'i^eojii'- pomfii, mid ihcintod nil the 
ronditiaii'i of ojK-ration Under the 50 circuni'lanccv, 
Mr Diiguid U-iiig Biuipl) an observer, ho got what ho 
calls jiiiehic ligurtM baude tho ecvirul sitters borne 
of the figures arc in focu« others nre not, but again 
thcro was corrobontion of Mr Glcndinning's and m) 
own experiments m Glasgow, tint forms unseen bv tlic 
naked eje were able to make thoir impress on the 
sonsitivo pinto 

Undoubtedly, amongst those pieturcs got by Mr 
Taylor wore some vvhich the average person would at 
once havo called spurious and fraudulent, but ho was 
manly enough, in n lecture he delivered before tho 
London and Frovincinl Pliotographio Association, to 
stand forth in defence of the gcmunencss of all, fraudu- 
lent as some miglii look 

A peculini circumstance arose one afternoon during 
tho operations Wo had with ua a Church of England 
clergyman and another professional gentleman, who 
had craved admission to witness what was taking place , 
ut, singular to state, each ofibrl made ended in failure 
There weic no forms on tho plato other than the 
P ysical sitters I followed Hr Taylor agam and 
agam into the developing room, ever expecting that 
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the preTioQB euccesses would be repeated, but in vain 
No doubt these gentlemen felt that it was then superior 
vision which prevented any imposition being played 
upon them, but the cause must be attributed to some 
other source The auras of certain mdividuals contain 
elements which prevent the manifestation of psj'cbio 
phenomena Even of Jesus of Nazareth the statement 
IS made that he could do no mighty works in certain 
places on account of unbebef , but hero the failure can 
scarcely have been occasioned by unbelief, else Spint- 
uahsm could have made but little progress The majority 
of converts have set out on their investigations with a 
deep-rooted feehng that such things as were related 
oould not take place, but the facts beat them, dissipating 
their unbehef It may be that an inordinate prejudice 
against the subject may set m operation certain 
vibrations against which the unseen operators cannot 
woik, but honest doubt or critical observation have 
rarely any deterrent effect As yet we are but 
"children gropmg for the hght” as to causes and 
etteote, but observation helps us to discover the prime 
conditions needed for satisfactory results 
Ml Traill Taylor met with a similar reception to that 
meted out to Sir Wilham Crookes when he published 
hiB ResMi ch(s His scientific confreres expected that he 
would curse the subject, hut, unfortunately for his 
reputation, he gave it hia blessing, and similarly, though 
everyone would have agreed that Mr Taylor was the 
ablest person to enter on such an inquiry, when he 
made his report he met with the usual amount of 
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ndiculo Ko ono could point onl more subtle precautions 
uliicli lie might Imc taken Yet many said tlmt un- 
doubted!) lie must haie been tricked in «omeinBXphc- 
ablc uay Jlr Glendmning did great semeo to the 
Cause b) publishing Jlr Tnjlor’s address, with otber 
matter relating to the subject contributed by himself 
and others, under the title of Tht Thl Li/Ud, with 
illustrations of many of the plates This little solume 
has circulated in many quarters, and Ins on the whole 
been fairly criticised bj the ‘tccular press The leading 
newspapers, such as the Glasgow Htrald, and the 
Scolunan, of Edinbtiigh, did not doubt for a moment 
the honest) and sagatit) of those engaged in the ex- 
penments Mr W T Stead, in the iferiw of Jimnrs, 
said the reputations of Mr Taylor and Mr Glendinmng 
were "aboic reproach” This he could say inth all 
conddence, ns Mr Glendiuning had been for long one of 
his esteemed and cherished fnends. 
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WOSDERFtIL MiTERIXUSATIONS 

To Mr Glenduming I am indebted for a careful study 
of tbe phenomena of Materialisation, wluch prove that 
spuits m these days can and do clothe themselves in 
matter, so that we can see with our ejes and feel mth 
our hands those who have literally come back from the 
grave The ancient records of such occurrences have for 
long been met with a half behef, or a positive denial 
And, after all, statements about a man who had a 
miraculous birth and a miraculous resurrection can 
scarcely be of much serviee to an age that must see 
soma kmd of law ruling everywhere I had witnessed 
many matenaliaations, had read and re-read the care- 
fully tabulated expenments of Sir William Crookes, but 
again and agam m the home of Mi Glendinning I had 
the pnvilege of looking at the phenomena so closely as 
to settle to my entue satisfaction the reality of such 
appearances 

My fnend had for years hterally dwelt in the 
presence of these risen dead, and his loving spint and 
open mmd had been warmed and cheered thereby 
The medium tbror^h whom these phenomena were 
385 
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broQglit into view wns a Sira Tiltotd, a young inaTicd 
woman, whoso fntnilj Iiad all eome portion of aicdium- 
lalic gifts Her father, Sir Davis, iind for a long time 
liecn a Sccnlan't, feeling, like so many, that on the 
question of a future life no oridence had ever been 
forthcoming A man of intellect and insight, he found 
nonlicro a theory of the univcrso and of man's destiny 
which was at all satisfactory 

Charles Lradlaugh and t> SV. Footo were to Sir 
Davis (Mrs Titfotd's father) tho best etponents of what 
could be learned of nature and hor methods. At the 
Hall of Science a debate had been arranged between 
Dr George Seaton, who had hitn'elf been at one time 
the champion of Secularism, and G TV Foote, of Tht 
Frulhxriktr Mr Davis, accompamed by a fellow-work- 
man, a Mr Eglinton, attended this debate, and listened 
to tho and eon statements which were made by the 
debaters At the close they stood for a long time talk- 
ing together on the subject to which they had been 
listening Dr Sexton had given out some strange and 
seemingly weird stones of spint intervention That a 
man with some pretensions to scholarship should see in 
this Spintualism facts worthy of Uie attention of man- 
kind Was sobScient to make these two Secnlansts pause 
and Wonder 

‘‘What do you think of it?" the one said to the 
other 

if ^ ** '**' 6®® for ourselves what, if 

wikoi: they parted 
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,uto toe «ety of toe deed. e.d ^ 


ieetomto Ouf of Mr R^Uutorfe fendy ^e erne 


oeeoftoemo3UeeWmediuinB.WilimmJ!«imwu,...- 

pbenomene tot maey yeare ereaWd meeb emtemeat 
Books wete tmtton about toe matvels vihcb md 
mhisptesenee, aud so gieat a meu as Mi Gladstone 
was BtaiM by ubat have been called Eaton's Bleto- 
tmUng expeimenta 

Mi Davis was equally fortunato vntb the membete 
of tos family, two of whom wete piesent when 1 first 
sat at Mi Glenduinm^s We gathered m the spacaonB 
dtawiug-toom, notosa toe middle of which was spread a 
cuitam, and behind this was placed an oigan We eat 
in toe front portion of the room around a table At 
one end was Mr Davis, at toe otber hia daughter, Mrs 
TiHotd, on each side of whom were her sister and an 
artist fnend of my own, who had come with mo from 
Glasgow Mr and Mrs Glendinning, with myself, made 
up too other sitters Wo had not been seated long when 
raps were beard, and these raps intimated the positions 
the sitters were to take up We heard a voice speakmg 
quite clearly, but saw no one The voice was addressed 
as “ Harry,” and I soon knew tout he was a young boy, 
one of Mr Davos's children The gas was lowered hy 
unseen mstructois.snd immediately "'Harry’s" presence 
was felt by all toe atteis For each he had a word 
and n touch, while to his father he was most affectionate 
Kotadonht was in the mind of this father but that 
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hero was hia boy, once regarded os lost To myself he 
came close, and he put his soft face to mme and kissed 
me At my back was the piano, which he played in a 
VCT) amatoiinsh nay, chatting away all the tune in the 
bright happy tones that a boy in the physical world 
would use Soon ho was at the other end of the room, 
nhore the oignn was, and we heard him pulling out the 
stops and bringing forth music 

Other members of Mr Doms’s family come and 
touched us , sohd beings, with all the charactenstics of 
earth A form, with a light, came and stood beside me 
and Mr Davis, who at once said, “ Is that yon, darling ? " 

“Yes," the voice responded, and the form stooped 
down and kissed him It was the wife of his bosom 
coma back to soften the break, and give him the 
certamty of her presence 

I thought to myself at the time “The thmg which 
I behold IS actually taking place at this moment, it 
IB not a dream, but a ventable reality, which all through 
life I shall be able to bnng out from memoiy to refresh 
and sustam me ” 

Mr Davis, speaking as he would have done bad his 
wife still been an earth inhabitant, said to her, “ I am 
better than I have been,” and asked her if she would 
magnetise his cheat I felt the form operung bis vest 
(I had still the gnp of his hand , Mrs Glendimung held 
the other) and rubbing him vigorously Each spoke 
of the troubles and worries that had been, and of the 
joy there would be when all of earth was over and the 
re-nmon took place. I prayed while these thmgs were 
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ocourrmg that I might he left with the clear memory 
to aet down all that was taking place A heavy 
musical box was several times lifted up m the air, 
played over our heads, and wound up agam and again by 
the unseen operators We had on the table some sheets 
of paper which had been treated with luminous pamt, and 
these were lifted up by the visitors so that we might see 
their faces I looked at “Harry” carefully, and saw 
a young face, about ten years of age, with curly hair 
This IB a record of but one of many such gathermgs 
that I was pnvileged to attend 

At other times I heard the organ played with 
wonderful effect, showing that a skilled musician was 
at work, in contrast with the childish efforts of “ Harry " 
I might chromde pages of similar phenomena occurring 
in the presence of this medium a simple, loving- 
' hearted woman At tunes she would retire behind the 
ourtam, and then the several forms would walk out in 
our midst and come quite close to us Members of Mr 
Glendmmng’s family would make their appearance, 
and cause tears of gladness to run down the old man's 
cheek His faithful, lovmg heart had received for 
years all the consolation which the spint circle alone 
can give — a perennial outpourmg which bathes the soul 
with warm snnhght 

I was once present at a small gathering m the home 
of Mr Davis, at Mildmay Park We numbered six — 
Mr Davis and his two daughters, Mr Glendmmng, Mr 
David Duguid and myself It was a small room, con- 
taining a couch, table, a few chairs, and a small organ 
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Se^crnl portraits were aroaod tbe walls, which I looted 
at before the sitting began There was no curtain or 
screen in the room, and we hod placed the piano stool 
and chair against the door, making certain that no one 
could come in Several luminons slates were placed 
upon the table, so that we might see the forms when 
they built up m our midst I sat with the medium's 
hand in mine, the hands of all (be other atters bemg 
joined "When the gas had been put out, I at once felt 
hands touchmg mr legs and patting my hack, but saw 
no one I then felt a form pressing between me 
and Mr Davis ; I was conscious of a being emshmg 
against my shoulder, and bending down to the table it 
took up one of the luminons slates I then saw qmte 
clearly the face and form. It was again the wife, who 
kissed Mr Davis as before. "Let me look into yonr 
face," I said, when she turned round, holding the light 
over her head. I looked at the face intently for 
several seconds, there were the fuU cheeks, and I 
recognised the likeness to the portrait I had seen 
before our sittmg began I was calm and composed m 
every sense, thinbng to myseU “ TThat would the out- 
side world say about this great reahty ’ ” She bent over 
me and kissed my forehead There was no room or 
place for doubt, this person had come amongst ns, 
a spirit, and from the p^chic emanations of those 
assembled, had bmlt up a structure like the one she 
possessed on earth, which, like the appearance of 
in the upper room, we could see and feel It was 
eatb blow to what was engraved on tombstones 
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about restiugin the gra're with the "sme and certain 
hope of a joyful resurreotioii ” " Hany ” again came, 
and talked to his father about events which had oc- 
curred m the home at other tunes, showing that he 
was often present, though unseen. 

Shortly after a tall form made her appearance behmd 
Mr Davis and myself, and I heard the word " Dnole ” 
“ Is that you, Annie ? ” Mr Davis asked She had now 
the lununons slate m her hand “ Come here,” he said 
She went close up to him, while I looked eagerly at the 
form and features while she was speakmg 

" Will you come close to me ? ” I asked, and then she 
bent over, and, lookmg into the face, I saw the sparkling 
dark eyes and the altogether pleasant face of a young 
woman The face was only a few mches from mine, so 
I could have recognised it anywhere — a spmt clothed 
-with matter She then went to the organ, and, pulling 
out the stops, played “The Lost Chord” with fine 
execution. 

I asked what her age had been when she left the 
earth, and said that I judged her, from appearance, to 
have been twenty-five or twenty-six years of age, when 
I was told by Mr Davis that she bad died at twenty- 
five, and that while on eai th she had been acknowledged 
as a fine musimau “Harry,” who always seemed to 
be about, asked us to smg, after which be played oier 
some bars of a nursery rhyme which Mr Glendmning 
had taught him The difference m execution between 
“ Harry ” and " Anme ” was very marked The one was 
a childish effort, the other that of a finished musician. 
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Truly It was a Pentenoatal tune We were like the 
apostles of old, "all of one accord," and therefore no 
retarding influence kept the spirits back The truth of 
Tennyson's hnes was realised — 

" Is TBio shalt thou, or any, call 
The spinta from their golden day, 
jBicept, like them, thon too canst say, 
hly spint IS at peace with all’’ 

The reverse side of the picture was never felt at these 
gathenngs . — 

" Bat when the heart is full of dm. 

And doubt beside the portal waits. 

They can but listen at the gates, 

And hear the household jar within.” 

There now stood beside Mr Glendinning a toll, thin 
form holding the luminous card over his head like 
a college cap, so as to throw light on the features 
"This is our John,” Mr Glendinning said No doubts 
were there, and the lost son leaned over and caressed 
the worthy father, bringing forth loyous tears Other 
departed members of this family came, each with his 
message of love and cheer “ J ohn,” the son, said to his 
father that he was going back to help his mother, who 
was m poor health at home As the time went on the 
power seemed to increase rather than diminish ‘‘Harry " 
seemed to he more sohd than ever, moving about and 
chatting, and lettu^ us feel the fine drapery with which 
he was dotbed. While he was at my left side, talking, 
I felt a tmy hand on my forehead, a touch with which 
I had been familiar for years, and which had m the past 
ofttimes strengliened me for the battle of life " What 
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do you see, Horry * ” I noted " A child’s bond on yonr 
forehead,'’ ho replied "VVlnle he une speaking I felt an 
arm placed round my neck, though I saw nothing, all 
of ehich was of deep import to mo. I think this was 
the cluna'r of all tho sittings I had B\er attended No 
doubt tho power contributed by Mr Dugmd helped to 
strengthen the mamfcstations, but the sweet harmony 
that prevailed amongst us did more than aught else 
'When we had let hands go and lit up the gas there 
uere the stool and chair against the door just as when 
wo sat down I have had many similar meetmgs, at 
which Mrs Titford was present, where friends of my 
own have come back in this way and made their pre- 
sence clear, not m Mr Glendinnmg’s or Mr Davis’s 
house onl)', but in my own abode m Glasgow 
One striking circumstance I will mention before I 
have done with these manifestations Once, when the 
conditions were not very good, some of the few sitters 
being in indifferent health, and a difficulty felt in obtain- 
ing the necessary darkness, a form stood beside the 
medium, which we all saw in the dim hght without the 
aid of lummous cards I instmctively knew who it was, 
a dose relation of my own, who went out of the physical 
life while I was hving in the darkness, and whose 
removal at the tune raised witbm me much of question- 
mg as to the ‘‘whence and whither," if any 
I said, “ I know it is yon, Maggie,’’ nammg her in fnU, 
but I was at once corrected I had used her maiden 
name, with which I was most familiar, when she gave 
her married name, which was fai from being a common 
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one. All I have been sapng regarding these form 
manifestations is only on a par with what Sir Wm. 
Crookes has vouched for in his Sacardies into ike 
Phenomena of Spinttudim These are actual occur- 
rences, and I have sought to set them down with the 
accuracy with which they were recorded in my diary 
immediately after the sittings. 

It IS because Spiritualists have had such eicpenences 
as these that their faith in the future life is strong 
Haeckel may say that people cling to the doctrine of 
iramortahty owmg to conservative tradition, and the 
stampmg of untenable dogma on the mind in early years, 
but those who have the confident assurance of the after 
life cast aside tradition and dogma. It was the 
Spiritual facts they met with which beat them, and 
helped them to vanquish and abolish the fear of death 

A new and brilliant star has arisen over the world, 
but the appearance of a newly created star is notable 
at first only to star-gazers and weather prophets, who 
pomt out Its reahty in the galavy of the heavens And 
so this star of hope and promise is shining on men, who 
one day will wonder that they did not sooner observe 
its moiements over their beads. The duty of man 
should be to show hospitahty to new thought, to look 
at the untned with open mind. Newspapers and 
tongues may defame what is true and noble, but the 
knowers of a real truth should stand erect, feeling that 
heaven has sent them its angels to give a new and 
bnghter colounng to human life 



CHAPTER XXIV 

'WOBKGSS AKD OBOAKIBATIOKS 

Ik the summer of 1889 man^ people were stined 
when Anme Besant, so long the champion of cultured 
Atheism, gave out that she had swung back to a recog- 
nition of the spiritual m man She called herself a 
Theosophist, but Theosophy to many was but one of 
the sides of Spiritualism Without spiritual evidences 
there could have been no cult of Theosophists The 
newspapers were flooded with matter relatmg to the 
conversion, all of which tended to open the mmds of 
many to the Important truth that there is more m hfe 
than IS visible The old spirit, which once upon a time 
pronounced the man or woman who did not accept the 
orthodov faith as bemg guilty of all forms of immorahty, 
had been dymg down The noble and pure hves of such 
brave souls as George Jacob Holyoake and Annie 
Besant destco} ed much of the old spiiit of malignity, 
BO that when Mrs Besant stood forth m her new dress 
there were few who did not give her credit for heroism 
and honesty. Gerald Massey had, m the days when 
she was militant agamst all spintual belief, felt proud 
of her courage, and said that while she might murmur 
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that there waa no son], the great of the past came back 
to earth mth power He c^ed her one of God’s faith- 
ful few, though she knew it not She had gained a 
umque position in the world’s esteem. The world saw 
that all through her life she had been seeking to follow 
truth with an earnest spirit, and that she was brave 
enough, when she met with facts which contradicted 
her old behefs, to speak out with boldness The infidel 
IS not he or she who opposes the popular faith, hut he 
who speaks words with the tongue which he does not 
beheve in his heart — who speaks with a half-shadow of 
a hehef What is plausible, contented with saying a 
nothing that will look like a something. The man m a 
pulpit, who screens his unbelief amidst scriptural 
phrases, and holds back that which he does know, is the 
real infidel Mrs Besant has been an inspiration to 
many, and the fine quality of her life will form a bright 
page m human history Smce that turning-point in 
18S9 she has been ceaseless in her advocacy of the 
Epmtnal m man, and of a spiritual nmverse, towards 
which we are all hastening 

Several books appeared at this time, which did not 
fall from the spiritualist press, hut which dealt with 
spmtual truths, such as had been revealed to those who 
had been in close touch with spiritual phenomena. 

Mrs Ohphant, the well-known writer, issued a series 
of volumes from the reputable publishing house of 
VTiu. Blackwood, the basic facts of which could only 
have been gained through medinmship These were 
InttU Pilgnm, The LMt Pdgnm in the Unseen, 
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nnd Old E/idy .Viry, ^Incli were roid b) lliouannds, 
and rawat ha\o iimdo a deep »mprc«ion on many roadore 
Thej wore not git on forth ns facts, nor did tbo; present 
the brightest sido of Spmtuahsin Still, nil who read 
them must hire felt tlioy were more than dreams of 
the imagination. Mrs Oliphant, when she wrote tlio 
life of &fnard Irving, ^^as forced to look upon tlio 
occult side of hw life, with its "gifts of tongues” and 
in«pirings from an unseen source, and, no doubt, tho 
influence denied from that connection follow ed hor in 
after yiMirs Since then sho has written Laurcnco 
OLphant's Life, which abounded with tho spintual, 
much of which I ha\o already dealt within tho story of 
tlio Owens So man) arc prone to dwell upon tho 
surface, and will not outer into tho palace of truth and 
new life, they speak of tho outer as if this were all, 
while deep down are treasures which would suppl) 
the wants of hiunamty When Dr Johnson was asked, 
"Haic we not cvidonco enough of the soul’s im- 
mortality?” orthodox in creed ns he was, ho exclaimed, 
" I wish for more. " To-daj the thinking man or womon 
who has cost aside Biblo infallibility needs this 
evidence more than Dr Johnson did, but how few aie 
BO earnest as he was m scobng to find it On suoh a 
question oacb one needs to boheio with the whole united 
soul a bebef that can bo checked by every faculty' 
The old Spiritualism belongs to m) tli and tradition, the 
new Spiritualism demands the facts of a common 
expenenee 

Ono who has been largel) instrumental in bringing 
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such {acts before the new of the world I first met at 
this penod of mj spintnal journey one who had been 
tuned by the heavenly messengers and who sang out 
the truths of that other real life — this was Ittiw 
MacCreadie Her spiritual sight had been open from 
childhood, and she had long felt she was strangely con- 
stituted ere chance or direction bron^t her into the 
spirit circle lYhat numbers of hearts she has been 
the instrument of gladdening’ Mothers have told me 
how she has given them back their dead, and healed the 
old wound. Slowly and steadily she won her way into 
the loving hearts of many who esteem her for her 
smcenty and devotion to the truth Tests m abun- 
dance, which satisfy the hungering hearts, she has 
given forth for many years, and when the inquirer asks, 
" Where shall the authentic be personally met with * " 
satisfaction is almost invariably found through her 
For years past in London she has occupied a high 
position as a olairvoyante, and hundreds of times from 
the pubhc platform has she given descriptions of the 
departed, and messages conveymg knowledge which 
only the dead could give, so clearly as to startle many 
inquirers and brmg them nearer to a knowledge of the 
truth Scotland gave her birth and education, and the 
land abounds with many seers such as Miss MacCreadie, 
who, however, are afraid to speak of Hieir espetienees 
Old friends, throi^h her bps, have made their presence 
perfectly clear to me, as vividly real as any other event 
m life. People whom she has described as standmg 
6®de me have afterwards made their appearance by my 
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side on the photographic plate I have watched her pro- 
gress as a public worker, and have ever admired her 
kindliness o! spirit, her leal trust m the spirit people be- 
hind her, and her devotion to the cause of Spiritualism 
in its pubho propaganda She is a woman who has been 
a source of blessing to hundreds 

In the home circle, where only harmony leigns, evi- 
dence of spint presence is readily obtained, and many 
mediums who m private give the most satisfactory 
results, when placed upon a public platform, where all 
qualities of aura are presented, fail to present clear pic- 
tures which can be recognised With Miss MacCreadie, 
howeimr, it is otherwise Strangers have often dropped 
into piibhc meetings, perhaps to scoff, and have been 
arrested by hearing a desoripbon given of some lost one, 
or by gettmg some message which could only have 
come from beyond the veil Though Miss MacCreadie 
has many calls on her in a pnvate capacity, she has 
ever recognised the need for a pubhc presentation of 
facts, and her spirit gifts have done great service to 
the Cause in this direction 

We scarcely ever see or know what changes of 
thought are taking place in our midst. What is going 
to mould the next generation steals upon us almost 
silently The ideas which were held by our fathers 
have, imperceptibly to us, been modified There is 
still the same name, Chnstiamty, used ghbly and without 
much meaning m it, and the same Church standards, 
but our views of these have altered We have got hold 
of brighter conceptions, more rational and just What 
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has been thrown away is no loss, but a gam The 
(quickened souls of humanity conld not now -beheve in 
a hell of bnmstone, or a devil who was continually the 
victor over man and Grod The old hell fire has been 
damped down, and the wild blasphemy agamst the 
Jlost High that He was the jailer rather than the 
Father of mankrad rooted out, never to anse again. 

The brighter thoughts which hove slowly found their 
way into all churches regarding the Bible, the atone- 
ment, the person of Jesus, are part of the evolutionary 
process that has bean going on, and has been fanned 
and kept ablaze by the spirits’ influence The truths 
enunciated by Carljle or Emerson might have “Thus 
saith the Lord" written over them with more truth 
than much that is m the Bible No modem prophet has 
ever had such degradmg ideas of God ns were entertained 
by some of the writers who have been called infallible 
That tho teachings of Spintualism are in hannon} 
with the most exalted thoughts of modem seers shows 
clear!} to many minds that the spirit world works 
through man} av ennes, fertilising the soil and making 
It ready for new grata The great fact ostabbshed by 
Spiritualism, that dead men come back to earth, settles 
so many questions about which tho world had doubts. 
It destro}8 the idea of waiting m the grave for a physical 
resurrection. It abolishes the thoatneal conception of 
a universal Judgment Day, when, through years of 
communion, you witness the moral and spinlual growth 
of those who were once degraded. When the brcatliing 
in of sentiments ind idojs from another plane of being 
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IS Fccn to bo a tact, aud inspiration becomes rational, 
it boll's jou to comprobend how Bibles wore wntten 
In the light ot modem mcdiumship Jesus is scon to bo 
a man, capable ot imbibing and rcsciiling tmtli, through 
ivhom the denizens ot that other world mnnitcstcd as 
thes do now 

Spintualisiu is the one key to nil the religions ot the 
world, tho emancipator of man from priestly tj'ranny, 
and the uplittor ot his being to the realm ot real religion 
What an idle dream it is that it con over be submerged ' 
Jten might as well war against tho growth of vegetation 
or fight against tho clomonts, os seek to battle with this 
strong force that now comes with full hto to take its 
ploco in tho homes and hearts ot humanity It has the 
omnipotence ot God upon its side, and the loving power 
ot His servants, who, with seeing oyes and loving hearts, 
will work for human redemption. Men may cry 
” infidel " and " dent worship,’’ but those ot pure minds 
and feolmga, who hnao felt tho jojs that the knowledge 
has brought them, who ha\e the certaint} through ovary 
fneult) that they hold a mighty truth, are not dis- 
couraged. It 15 the largest and best message ot God to 
man, part ot the evolution which tho ripened faculties of 
mortals have seen in other realms It ever marches 
onward, gammg adherents each day Some only see it 
dimly at first, hut soon it will dawn upon all that it is in 
our midst tor a mighty purpose, the outlme of which we 
only see tamtly at present There is never any retreat 
on the part ot those who have scon its great realities, 
though there are too many who are afraid to speak out 
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boldly that which they do know, and who still outwardly 
walk as if they were satisfied with the religious think- 
ing around them They are waiting until Spintuahsm 
becomes a recognised truth, and then we shall hear of 
their great devotion It was men and women of a 
different stamp to this who called togethei a conference 
of spiritual woikers at Manchester in July 1890 
There had been conventions in the earlier years of 
the movement^ the first taking place at Darlington m 
1865, and another at Newcastle m 1866, Mowed by one 
held in London in 1867 , but these were minor affairs in 
comparison with the gatherings which took place in 
Manchester at the inst^tion of Di and Mrs Bntten, 
John Lament, J J Morse, and E W Wallis It was 
inspiring to come into close touch with so many whose 
souls had felt the immense value of the truth of spirit 
commumon To be m a world where all is vague 
regardmg that other life, where nothing is known about 
messi^es of love and sympathy commg from the beyond, 
where all is shut out. or so nebulous and weak as to be 
valueless, and then to cross from this mto the sphere of 
knowledge, lifts one into an atmosphere of content and 
peace, which no pulpit theology can give 

“Ah l^e are not alone The counUeas dead are near w 
Ineir xvarm, airong hands we feel 
For fifty hTijiB Boul^ ten thousand dead aonls hear us, 

And anawer mth their lore onr passionate appeal" 

To come into touch with such men as John Lamont, 
M self^ntamed, so sympathetic and brave, and yet 
mild, simple-hearted and humane, was to receive 
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evidence of how much nobihty was enehrmed m our 
human nature His presence transmitted a light which 
shone in his own heart , the reahty and meamng of the 
new reveahnent bad caught hold of aU his faculties, 
and he had given himself fully to make it known to 
others Its advocacy had cost him somethmg m the 
worldly sense A strong Piesbytenan in Liverpool, 
closely connected with church work, when he sat forth 
the new light that had entered mto bis hfe he lost 
seveiely m pocket He was a moat picturesque figure, 
not dramatic, yet moved with vehemence and soft feehng 
alternately, to which his Highland accent gave addi- 
tional effect He was a great figure m many wajs, 
worthy to be ranked amongst the world’s heroes He 
had got free from church creeds and articles of faith, 
for he knew for ceitam that he was spintually related 
to the unseen world This was his rehgion , not a mere 
profession or assertion, but the outcome of knowledge 
Dr and Mrs Bntten, ever fall of the subject, threw 
themselves mto the work at the conference with their 
whole hearts, while Mr J J Morse and Mr and Mrs 
Wallis were everywhere, to see that all went on success- 
fully The secretary was Mr James B Tetlow, earnest 
and smceie, mmble and orderly, who had spent days 
and nights m focussing aU the arrangements Much 
enthusiasm was kmdled as the result of the gathermg, 
the full result of which will never be known pubhcly. 
Valuable suggestions were offered, bnlhant settmgs 
forth of the truth given by many speakers, and an 
amount of fervour shown which did good to all 
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At one o{ the meetwgs dnrmg the week there was 
present a yonng woman connected with the Salvation 
Army, and wearing their nnilonn. She had been 
seemg spinta tor some tune, and had had so many 
strange experiences that her convictions had been 
changed, and she came amongst us to get more know- 
ledga "When I heard her story of the Army work, I 
understood how this movement had emstod for so long 
in spite of its association with an antiquated theolqgy 
It had been an expression of real piety ; men and women, 
out of the divine sympathy of their nature, gomg down 
to the depths to seek out and save the ungrown, and 
this woman dwelt on the heroism and sacrifice of those 
who, without thinking much of creeds, gave themselves 
to succour the fallen In after years this Army worker 
became an apostle of the new truth she had imbibed 
Known as Miss Cottenll, she became a lecturer and dair- 
voyante, and has done much good work for the Cause 
It was not an easy path for her to take, as she >tbs 
subjected to much contumely, her old associates of the 
Salvation Army following her about at tiroes, and calling 
her a child of the deviL Many pleasant memones were 
left with me as the result of the Manchester confer- 
ence I felt strengthened and encontaged, and more 
eager than ever to listen to those who beckon ns onward. 

“ The hearts whose loss our faithless souls deplore 
TVere never quite so dose; nor half so sweet 
The lonelier we are here, 

The less we hare to fear, 

For on the other side more dear ones stand " 
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At this penod I nos brought into correspondenco 
with one of the most notable of men, whose name wiU 
one da]r bo sounded forth in manj' quarters as one who 
was on instrument to throw much liglit on tlio mystery 
of bfo and being — ^W Stainton Moses, then editor of 
Light, and a medium through whom was giren a volume 
of spiritual treasures called Spint Teachings It is a 
book which, if read, mil break down much of the 
scepticism which exists regarding the possibihty of 
light streaming from the other world A clergyman of 
the Church of England, he was full of the bewildering 
delusions and contusions of what makes up traditional 
Christianity Some day it will be surpiising that sane 
men with open eyes could over have behoved the set 
of doctnnes which once ruled in this world of ours 
This man fought tenaciously for the truth of these 
doctnnes when the spint teachers first came into rairpoH 
with bun He would not be moved from his position 
that they were all the world needed, and though he 
admitted the teaehmgs of Spintualism were lofty and 
pure, still they were not Christian He was forced to 
acknowledge that those personalities who used his own 
hand to set down their message of loie and wisdom 
were intelhgent, hut ho onticised and warred for long 
agamst their thought, until ultimately his prejudices 
were broken down, and he saw that after all Chnstiamty 
might be one of the “ httle systems that have them day 
and cease to be " Truth is ever bemg transformed As 
the Rev H R Haweis has so well said m his Dead 
Pulpit — " Less and less of what belongs to the past shall 
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be of any avail for the future, only a residuum can be used, 
and even that, like old budding material, seldom m its 
origmal form.” llahomet called his spintnal evperi- 
enoes “Revelation," and credited the Angel Gabnel as 
bemg the revealer, but though Mahomet’s word has 
become the spiritual food of millions, it lacks the 
evidential authority which a close studv of the life of 
Stamton Moses gives. Prophets of olden tune came 
also to Stamton Moses, but this was never set forth as 
an authority for accepting the message It is the 
message itself which becomes of value, not the name of 
the mspirer, and these messages, when read with an 
open mmd, will help to shape the thought of the future 
years, and brmg home to the world the confident feel- 
mg that none of the saints of old drank dry the 
inspiration of heaven, but that all the time it flows m 
on receptiie minds 

So much of value from the spirit spheres had neier 
before been chromcled. Pregnant truths given at the 
spirit circle leaie their impress only on the hearers, but 
these records of what was given to Stamton Moses will 
be reprmted agam and agam, for there are embedded 
therem truths which will make our old idolatries fall, 
and build up a rebgion of use and beauty m harmony 
with the eicr-widenmg thoughts of men They help 
us to gat Irej from tradition and hnng us close to 
natural fact 


Cha’^les Buller once said in a letter to his old tutor, 
Carlyle I have not yet found that faith which I can 
I'd eve, and none among the creeds of the world that I 
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cotild wish to be true I could piotme to myself a 
bright creed truly, but to think it could be leal because 
ituasprott} would bo childish indeed’’ Minds such 
as Buller’s have already found in the philosophy of 
Spiritualism, and m such hooks as Stamton Moses’s 
Spirit Teachings, all that was needed for the heart’s 
hunger, a gospel in harmony with reason and with 
nature, in unison with what noble souls in all ages 
would wish to be true, and strengthened by such facts 
as appeal to every faculty of our human nature As 
speculations, many parts of the spiiitual gospel have 
filtored mto the hearts of men, but these impulses have 
been as much the spmts’ work as the fuller blossoming 
with which the world is becoming familiar We can 
sea the spring from which so many have had draughts 
of comfort, and can understand the brave thoughts 
which find expression in the wntmgs of a Cailyle, an 
Emerson, or a Theodore Parker, for these also were but 
sei vonts of the spirits proolaimmg the fuller day of light 
and knowledge 

The year 1892 was marked by the pubhcation of a 
very remarkable book of spintnol expeiiences wntten 
by Florence Marryat, which for a season caused con- 
siderable noise The fact that she was a well-known 
novelist led some persons to thmk that her somewhat 
strong statements regarding the spirits’ contact with 
mortals must also be part of the fiction which she had 
formerly dealt with She was, how ever, a strong and 
confiimed Spiiitualist, somewhat of a medium herself, 
or at least one of those susceptible bemgs who give 
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such conditions as enable the apint people to come 
close to them. Her book, Thet eisno Death, undoubtedly 
set very many persons thinking, and drew a consider- 
able number into our ranks, where they have remained. 
She very naturally asked why she should be disbelieved 
Eeaders accepted readily the statements of other 
travellers of repute, and had any one of them affirmed 
that m their wanderings they had encountered a gold- 
field of undoubted evcellence, thousands of fortune- 
seekers would have left their native land and rushed 
to secure the ghttermg treasure She claimed the 
same ground for obtaimng belief She also had a well- 
known name and a public reputation, a tolerable brain 
and sharp eyes, and was firm in her assertion that what 
she had witnessed, others, with the same perseverance, 
might witness for themselves Spiritual phenomena, 
however, do not find the welcome we are inclined to 
give to new discoveries relatmg to mnndane afiairs 
Dr Eobert Chambers, m writing to Alfred Eussel 
T^allace, regretted that Huxley would not give a 
moment’s patience to the consideration of snob a subject 
— a subject, he says, “ so infinitely transcending all those 
of physical soienco in the potenhal results " Cbambers 
found the fnUest satisfaction while in the body, and once 
at a s4ance where Sir William Crookes was in ehaige 
rapped out the message, “ It is a glonous truth It was 
the solace of my earth Me, and the triumph over the 
change called death ” Many strong attestations as to 
the reality of the facts are scattered through books of the 
past thirtj years, but somehow we have the faculty of 
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igoonng these and only seeing ivhnt is of much less 
value There is nothing in Florence Marrynts book to 
vrhicb the Spintuolist of oxpeiicnco cannot subscribe 
I have sat with several of tho mediums she names, ond 
with some have met w ith even more striking phenomena. 
My personal contact with Miss Marr}’at enables me to 
say that she was just such a person as would naturally 
give forth the best conditions to bring about a satis- 
factory sdance The Glasgow Association, taking 
advantage of the popuianty of the book, brought her to 
Glasgow, whore, in the Waterloo Booms, she thrilled 
many hearts with her recital I had the privilege of 
having her as mj guest for several days, and learned 
much from her rcgardmg her father, Captain Marryat, 
the famous novelist of our boyhood's days He also 
had been much attached to the occult side of life, and 
had met with spintual expenences, but in his day 
there was wantmg the key which had opened so wide 
the door of spiritual reabties to his daughter 
There is undoubtedly m many quarters an intellec- 
tual repugnance to the subject of Spintuabsm Why, 
It would be most difficult to say Many of my friends 
will listen to me on other topes, but on this, to me, 
the subject of subjects, they keep silent, and care not 
to discuss It, though it is not a question for discussion, 
but rather for expenment and observation Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, while m Italy, was surrounded by Spirit- 
uahsts — Mrs Brownmg, Flowers, the sculptor, and many 
others — but his wife, when at s&nces and mclined to 
give the question a fair hearmg, had to restram herself. 
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because, as she said, her husband had such a repugnance 
to the whole thing His own words are a revelation of 
his state of mind, and these words prettj well portraj" 
the position of many “"What most astonishes me is 
the mdifference with which I listen to these marvels 
They throw old ghost stones qmte m the shade, they 
brmg the whole world of spints down amongst us 
visibly and audibly , they are absolutely proved to be 
sober facts by evidence that would satisfy ns of any 
other alleged reabties, and yet I cannot force my 
mind to mterest itself in them They are facts to mj 
underatandmg, which it might have been antidpated 
would have been the last to acknowledge them, but 
they seem not to be facts to my mtmtions and deep 
perceptions " 

Here, surely, 18 the revelation of a dual nature, but it 
18 at all events of more service to other mmds than the 
contemptuous denial of the facts which some great men 
have recklessly set forth They ore at least recognised 
M realities, and some, reading those Italian Noh Booh of 
Hawthorne's, may from his words he pomted to a realm 
of activities greater than Browning cared to explore 

The year 1892 saw the translation of many eminent 
men, some of them eminent to the world, others only 
great to those who had been brought into toucli with 
spiritual facts One of these, Terni) son, the great poet, 
vas much of a Spiritualist, and even delighted to con- 
' Stamton Moses he sent for when 

•n Ills ncighbonrhood. to talk over his wonderful 
mcdiuimsiic experiences Alfred Russel Wallace, in 
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his My Life, tells us how William Alhngham, the 
poet, was asked by Tennyson to bnng the great 
naturalist with him on a visit Dr Wallace says 
" The poet lit his pipe and we sat round the fire, and 
soon got on the subject of Spiiituahsm, which was 
evidently what he had wished to talk to me about ” 
Wallace gave him the names of one or two trustworthy 
mediums, but whether Tennyson ever had sittmgs with 
them he did not hear A great soul to me, James 
Murray Templeton, also passed ovei at this tune one 
of the sweetest truth-lovmg men I have ever met, with 
but one desire — to stand on the side of truth and nght. 
Only virtue and the uplifting of his fellows had any 
charm for him He saw m Spiritualism something of 
a new Redeemer and he followed it devotedly Here 
in Grlasgow, I introduced him to Rosamond Dale Owen, 
who became his wnfe after the decease of hei first 
husband, Laurence Oliphant. James Murray Temple- 
ton passed away at Haifa, Syna, where they were 
resident at the time It is rare to meet with those 
great souls who sacrifice wealth as he did for the sake 
of a beautiful ideal. A golden memory of human worth 
he IS to me, and though only known in his inward 
parts to a fow, the world is aU the better that ho has 
lived Ofttimcs have I been sturred with the thought, 

" Am I living uprightly as he did, and not skimmmg 
o\or life’s duties’" Stainton Moses passed oier 
shortly afterwards, a man whose name will gather fame 
all through the coming ages, and the full purport of 
whoso life’s work will not be clearlj seen for n season 
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A man of sterlmg honesty and devotion to hnmBn weal, 
his memory has been trocolently treated by some who 
bad not the vision to recognise the tme grandeur and 
nobility of this phenomenal man, who, along with 
D D Home, will ever stand as a worthy apostle of 
the great Spmtual Beformation. 



CHAPTER XXV 
spntrruAUST periodicals 

Almost from my first association vnth the movement 
I had been giving expression to my feelmgs m the 
spintuahst journals To the pages of Ttit Mtdxvm and 
Daybreak, conducted hy James Burns, I contnbuted 
many articles deahng with phases of the movement, and 
later on, whan Tm IFoilds was set agoing, under 
the editorship at first of Mrs Bntteu, and afterwards of 
Mr E W "Walhs, I was a pretty frequent contnhulor 
Mr Wallis was a considerable help to me, with his 
kindly encouragement and advice Many of the ad- 
dresses which I piepaied lor delivery before the Glas- 
gow Association found a larger constituency m the pages 
of Tke Two Worlds Four lectures on "The Rise and 
Progress of Modern Spintuahsm” were prmted fiom 
week to week, and afterwards issued m a small volume 
This rdmmd of the Spintuahsm of the age brought 
down to date has already found a large sale, and may 
form a skeleton upon which a larger history may be 
built Nothing dehghted me more than the receipt of a 
letter from Andrew Jackson Davis regarding my little 
book Carlyle was never more thnlled by letters from 
SIS 
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Soethe than I vras bj the hindly words of commendation 
of the greatest seer of this age. He said of it “ It « a 
clear, manly, true presentation, and the world will be 
better for it ” In a postscript he added some words 
regarding his own life's worlr, which I have treasured. 
It read as follows " Since the noble Galen’s first viat 
in 1843 to this hoar my life’s motive may he sta'ed 
thus: To make it a paramount duty to deTd<^ to the 
utmost all natural faculties, whether of mind or body , 
not as instruments of self-gratificahon, nor even sell- 
advancement, hnt in order to render them more efficient 
tools in the service of humanity” Smce that day I 
have had many letters from the great ^intual teacher. 
Xo hononr could have been conferred which I should 
hai e valued more than this coming close to one of nnture’s 
nobles, the most iughly-iliommated man of an) age 

In him are gleams of such heroic splendour, 

•As light this cold dark wodd up like a star 
Arrayrti in gloir for the eyes of heaven , 

And a greai heart that beat according music 
Ifiih them of old — God-hkesi bugs of men 

The J?ei John Page Hopps, m the columns of Tht 
Comji.j aijo tad ajj apprecistnc notice, saying, 
"It WBS the >ety stot) that wanted felhng; it is all 
\ety simple and unadorned, but that is an adtanfcige" 
During tliB ) ear 1893 the name of another proaniicnt 
pui'lic man was heard of os giraig occeplaneo to the 
facts of Spintuahsm This was Mr 'VT. T Stead, 
a-jiowicdged to be o person of great joamalistie 
r° ® The courage which bad characterised him in 
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lu8 naif are against the sm of Babylon nas still to the 
front, and it seemed sufficient for him to know a thing 
was true to speak out boldly all in its behalf There 
IS neier a welcome for the man who comes forth to 
declare the higher truths of life Mr Stead’s declara- 
tion that he knew spirit people only brought him the 
rough treatment that had been tendered to Sir William 
Crookes when he entered on the same field of exploration 
Mr Stead was known to all as a man of action, and 
no sooner had he witnessed the phenomena than he 
began to weave his experiences in the form of fiction m 
a Ohnstmas number of The Bemew of Bemws Soon 
that popular periodical had much m its pages relating 
to Spintuahsm The subject had caught hold of him 
os it has done so many, and would not let him go His 
own experiences m automatic wntmg were most con- 
clusive to himself A fnend whom he had known m 
the earth life, whom he calls “Julia,” made her com- 
munications to him through his hand, and showed her 
indmdnahty so clearly that he could not doubt All 
manner of the most conclusive tests met him on the 
way, and these he let the pubho know of without any 
hesitation Some men would have published such 
expenences pnvately, in fear that such behefs m^ht 
damage their worldly prospects Not so W T Stead 
The truth at all cost, as it is seen by him, has been the 
dominant feature of his hfe Snowing how real were 
spiritual facts, and conscious of the world’s need of 
the knowledge of them, he ventured in 1893 on the 
publication of a spiritual quarterly, which was named 
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Borderland, on the suggestion of that time-honouted 
worker, Mr J. J Morse 

Before the first number appeared he invited coansef 
from all the great men of his day, bishops, parsons, 
psychical reseanAers, scientists, politicisns, and men of 
letters. 

It was amusing to read some of the epistles which 
his request drew forth, and a few of these, one day, wdf 
be recalled and placed in Ime with the Italian philoso- 
phers’ treatment of Galileo Christianity, which to-day 
so much needs facts to strengthen it, casts off the one 
power which alone can relate the marvels on which it 
has hved to present-day occurrences of a similar typ® 
The Church is dead, insensible, and bhnd, it ignores 
&e living forces, or, worse still, denounces them It 
does not see the dry lot which is eating into the whole 
fabric, nor will it until the whole building collapses. 
Spiritual evidences — the future hfe evidenced by feet® 
that can be seen and felt — should have been welcomed 
with open aims, and faosannss to the Highest sung m 
gratitude for the precious gift Not so, however, 
renling and contempt have been its lecepUon The 
benefactor is not seen, or, if seen, is despised and 
rejected The Archbishop of Canterbury (Tait) bad no 
helpful words to give He who drew such an immense 
salary for preachmg about an invisifale world, and was 
an avowed behever in the possibihty of communications 
reachmg mankind from the great beyond, could only 
write such twaddle as "It might be dangerous to touch 
the subject ' ' 
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It was the old story Every wonder performed by a 
Jew was of God, ever} other marvel must he of the 
devil Bishop Temple, of 2%e Essays and iJewcias, once 
considered a heretic who had destro}ed the faith of 
many, could only say that there was the ovtreme proha* 
hility that investigators would be self-deluded, and 
tempted to delude others All this shows how much 
the broad Church needs Spiritualism to give it a satis- 
factory resting-place Spintuahsm alone answers the 
cravmg for an assurance that there is a hfe beyond the 
grave, and that our loved ones survive 
A person is guilty of treason agamst the highest 
human mstmots who fears the result of any mvestiga- 
tion, be it philosophical, scientific, or histoncal Boman 
Cathohe Bishops aud Fathers were satisfied with the 
revelations they already had, and could only regard 
with suspicion and aversion any other revelations than 
tliose which bore their "trade mark’’ The Psychical 
Besearchers, whose mission should have been to prove 
or disprove the evidence that had been collected by 
Crookes, Wallace, De Morgan, and so many others, but 
who had only become chatterers and manufacturers of 
theories about which they quarrel amongst themselves, 
had httle light to give Balfour, Sidgwiek, and Myers 
(until just before his death) were neither seers nor dis- 
covereiB, and, with all their speech, they threw httle 
hght on man’s survival of physical death They ignored 
and neglected the gathermg of the harvest, contentmg 
themselves with looking at withered straws that served 
their purpose 
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Some of (lie men of eciencc revealed the conBi® 
JvTion ledge that a person maj’ be great in one sphe’e 
and a Dogborrj m another Tlie most notable crhihi- 
fiou of folly that made hy Lord Kelnn, i^hom tbs 
world looks upon as one of its greatest men Carlyle 
regretted that the wee Tacitus saw nothing more m 
the Chnstiin religion than a sink of abommahon 
Wist mil the future Carljlcs say of Lord Zelrm's 
great pronouncement on a subject winch m a few jears 
mil be recognised by all ? "I haac nothing to do with 
Borderland, hesajs, “I hcliave thatnearlj everything 
in h^nohsm and chinojanco is imposture, and the 
rest bad observatiou ** 


Lui^ly the progress of the race is not much retarded 
bT such blind and ignorant oulburets It wants reasons 
or sneh condomnation Tliousands of men and women 
who may not be so famous as Lord Kehm have found 
th which he ignorantly passed by. It was an 
seienti o, hasty statement, which will eipose him to 
e n oule of the scientists, even of the present day, 
fin ° something to do with Borderland, and 

aare/owid there the choicest blessing and the richest 

discovery of all the ages. 

^dge, of course, had met with spiritual 
confini” p the new journal was 

Sladn n Ti tbnks that he exposed Dr 

whl’!rr Hishatredofthe 

‘olkscf frLdlld ^“isbsmed of hispast,he still 
pitPcWuZ oauses and results of 

^^'“““‘“'••’Snoringan thehght that hasdawned. 
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As Thomson J Hudson has so pointedly said m his 
Lain of Fsyckic Phenmnma, "The man who demes 
the phenomena of Spintuahsm is not entitled to be 
called a sceptic, he is simply ignorant, and it would 
he a hopeless task to attempt to enlighten him ” Such 
curiosities as Bay Lankester and Frank Podmoie we 
should have in our museums along with the extmct 
mastodons They reflect not the spirit of this age, 
which seeks to give attention to every seeming trivial 
fact They belong to an age of men that existed in 
some piofusion, perhaps, before the introduction of the 
prmtmg press To call such men “ scientiflc ” we must 
alter the meamng of the word 
Bordeiland existed for some few years, and was the 
repository of many spintual records From its pages 
the future lustonan of the movement will be able to 
cull many spintual facts TInfoitunately, Mr Stead had 
associated with him in his work a lady called Miss X , 
who, unlike himself, had not much sympathy with 
Spiritualism Ffo doubt she was a medium of some 
powei, but she was dominated largely by Professor 
Sidgwiok, and was more representative of psychical 
reseaich than Spintuahsm More than once her own 
expenences as a crystal gazer pomted to the spint 
world seekmg to bnng home the facts of personal 
identity, but stubbornly she resisted all such evidence, 
spint control being the point she would not admit 
Even through her own powers “Sir Eichard Burton” 
called her a Sidgwick-ridden seer Spmtnalism did 
not walk in silver sbppers, and this lady did not care 
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to bo associated with n jnosemenf. whose worVers be- 
longed Intgclj to the common people. Had many mleis 
of the I’liarisees been at the head of the movement it 
would ha\o found her one of its most useful supporlets. 
Kordtrland was brought to a conclusion in 1897, it 
was called a suspension of its operations only, bnt Mr 
Stead has not since seen fit to rcsinne its publication, 
though all the timo he has given evidence oi his devo- 
tion to Spintualism, which crops np continually in all he 
wntes 

I paid manj visits to London and Jfanchestor m 1893 
When at the tonner place I had some long interviews 
With Mrs Emma Hardmge Bntten, who had by this 
tune retired from the control of TJit Tw Wbrids.Kai 
had began a monthly maganne called The Unvtn Pin- 
virse How pleasant it was to sit and converse with 
one who had such an interesting history i Tn all lands 
and by the most prominent people she was held in 
esteem. I recollect how she told me the stoiy of “Sir 
John Frankhn " coming to her, and of how she knew 
for a certainty of his death when the first search parties 
were sent out to follow his trail in the Arctic r^ons , 
how Sir John" stood for his portrait to a poor un- 
known lad called Wella Anderson, who luuned the 
features, but did not know what to do with the picture 
when finished The spirit, however, told him to send 
^ to Mrs Bntten, who at the tune was readent in 

ew York. Ujj Bntten was qnite a stranger to 
Anderson, who resided in the Ear West 

kly joy was full,'’ said Mrs Bntten, pointing to the 
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picture on tlie wall, "when I received the portrait of 
my long fomiber control in this strange way ” Some 
Spiritualists fail to appieomte to the full the many 
tests of identity which reach them they are like 
Oliver Twist, ever asking for more , and though they 
know spirit return is perfectly true, with outsiders they 
fail to speak of its reality in a positive tone hfrs 
Bnttcn was of another stamp She lived on the com- 
mimion, and could not contain herself regarding its 
power and beauty She gave added strength to one’s 
own conviction, and made gratitude spring up m the 
heart at being the recipient of so much choice blessing. 

In 1893 I was also, for the first time, brought into 
contact with Mr and Mrs Eventt, who had been for 
many years in the front of the movement, giving them* 
selves for it without fee or hope of any earthly reward 
I have spoken eulogistically about the work of so many 
mediums, that now, when I come to name this pair of 
devoted souls, words are almost lacking How few there 
are, after all, who, blessed with great gifts, give them 
forth ungrudgingly as Mr and Mrs Eventt did ' For 
forty years they either opened their own home or went 
out in many directions with the single thought of blessing 
others Mrs Everitt's powers as a medium for spirit 
raps and direct wntmgs ore so marked that no one can 
be in her presence without feehng that such potent facts 
are capable of redeenung the world from its matenahsm 
In her presence, through the spint raps, you are con- 
scious of unseen visitors, who listen to what you say 
and respond each with his distmct characteristics Clear 
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and intelligent ate the messages telegraphed hj their 
code It has been my pnvilege — a pnvilege ivhich I 
shall ever esteem — to have been present at many success- 
ful meetmgs m their own home at Hendon, at other 
places in London, and m my house m Glasgow 
Hie fiist time I was in their presence was at a hotel 
m London where I was staying TVe were at the tea 
table, and when the visitors had gone out who were 
strangers to the subject, the flowers in profnsion on the 
table at once began to wave, as much as saying, "Now 
We are ready for a talk” Soon we heard the rap^ loud 
and clear in response to our questions, in all parts of the 


room— on the flower glasses on the table, or on the chairs 
where we sat When a waiter came m for a mmute, the 
flowers would cease to move and the raps stop, and when 
he had gone out ^ain, the familiar friends would agam 
make us conseions of their presence Many thousands 
of persona have become familiar with these rappings, 
t rough the unselfish spirit which ever characterised 
tese workers Their highest joy has been to extend 
owledge wherever possible All has been con- 
nbuted without money ohuiges, so that the scoS’er 
cannot here offer the usual objection 

direct wntmghss ofttunes been 
manifest^ through Mrs Eventfs medi, unship one of 
B ^eat spiritual facts not readily behaved m by tlie 
doubt." ^ ^ ''““died, without any feehng of 

V With 794 words, which was written in five 
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seconds , onother of 786 n ords, wlnoli took seven seconds , 
another of 745 words, which took seien seconds Sir 
William Crookes, who has sat seicral times with Mrs 
Event t, was the first to notice that tliere w as no indenta- 
tion on the hack of the writings, each beuig as smooth as 
if hthogmphcd. Several portions of the w riting were in 
Latin, which the} had to get translated, as neither Mr nor 
Mrs Evcritt could claim scholarly gifts Writmgs have 
also come to them in closed boxes * I have had such 
evidence, getting some personal messages from their 
spinlnal guides while partaking of them hospitahty in 
their home at Hendon, near London 

A remarkable case of this direct writing took place 
while they were pa} mg me a visit at Gourock, in the 
autumn of 1866 One Sunday wo bad been sitting in 
the dining-room, talking about old friends and fellow- 
workers who had gone onwards, our speech being 
punctuated by the showers of raps all the time While 
thus engaged, Mrs James Bowman, the widow of that 
old, enthusiastic Spiritualist, who did so much to further 
the Cause in the early da} a of the movement, dropped 
in to pay a fnendly visit The gieetmgs to her from 
the spirit side being so marked, and the sweetest of 
feehng prevailing amongst us all, we felt that a satis- 
factory B&ince might be held We went upstairs to the 
drawing-room, prepared to wait for any manifestations 
that might occur We sat down without either pencil 
or paper Mrs Everitt said she had an impulse to 

' See also The Vtncl Phenomena of Sprtlnolwm, by E T 
Benaett, already referred to 
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TOte something, and each b^n to search his podKt 
for pencil and paper A jonng friend tore off the hlank 
half from a letter he had, and handed the sheet over to 
Mrs Eventt, with his pencil She then began to write, 
automatically, a message purporting to be from “James 
Bowman ” to his wife, which was most characteristic of 
the man and appropriate to the oircninstances. 

By this time it was getting dark, and we lit the gas 
The paper was being handed ronnd when my son and 
other members of the family came into the room Jfy 
son at once said, “This is veir hke Mr Bowman’s 
wntmg, a fact which I had noticed at once: He went 


to the piano and began ringing “Best in the lord,” 
while the paper went ronnd from one to another My 
brother-in-law tamed the sheet over, looking at the 
other sde, which was perfecUy clean. I had looked 
carefully while the message was being written and had 
Moeived the penal back from Mrs Eventt when she 
sd done wntmg, and I returned it to the young man 
to whom It belonged. The sheet was handed back to 
^ Eventt after aU had caiefuUy examined it She 
■^t it in her hand nntil my son had finished singing, 
when she said to Mrs Bowman. “Perhaps you would 
frke to kwp the message » ” She was about to hand it 
over to Mrs Bowman, when she said, “Tiniy, here is 
sometl^ on the other side’” and we were aD much 
s ed to see that there had been written in the 

been previously 

had Emit ® ^ ’^hat my son 

a few mmntes before, about its being Bke Mr 
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Bowman’s writing, the words were, “Yes, it is your 
husband’s wntmg,” and signed “ J B’’ Undoubtedly 
this part had come upon the paper by “direct” spirit 
wntmg It bore a close resemblance to the wntmg of 
Mr Bowman, and I would have accepted it as his hand- 
WTitmg had it been sent me while he was m the body 
Hothmg more satisfactory and conclusive as to spint 
action could be piesented It was an example of the 
spirits’ power to act on mortals when favourable con- 
ditions were given We were all of one accord, of 
one mmd, each of us was free from doubt, and so 
we were ministered to Such phenomena do not 
come to all, nor when they are most greedily desired 
There are persons, oven amongst believers m spiritual 
realities, who are so constituted that they paralyse all 
phenomena 

There are agam those who suspect fraud, and their 
state of mmd acts as a blight on the work of the spirits 
The spintual medium of Galilee could perform no 
wonderful works m certain paits on account of nnbehef 
The spmtual mediums of to-day do not put so much 
stress on unbehef as on the element of suspicion and 
distrust which disturbs the spiritual atmosphere The 
great majority of those who hove accepted these truths 
were unbelievers, but they entered on their exammation 
with open mmds, prepared to receive truth from any 
source, and facts which appealed to all their faculties 
broke down them unbehef All honour to the many 
noble and true sen'auts of the spirit world, like the 
Ei'eritts and others, who have laboured unceasingly for 
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the coming day, when all the world \nll know of the 
closeness of the spiritual realm , when doubts will be 
no more heard m the land , when each will look up 
with trustful heart, because ha knows more than of old 
regarding the goodness of God, and recognises m death 
the kindly hand that leads him into brighter chambers 
of His kingdom 
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FURTHEB PUBLIC TESTDIONT 

Thebe are very few persons who really think and 
feel that death is a good thing for mortals The 
strongest rehgions sense that most people have de- 
veloped through hf e is a dread of death Even those who 
have castoff the old theological idea that death came mto 
the world as the result of Adam’s sm scarcely recognise 
at all that the processes of nature in relation to death 
ate wise Let us boast of our freethinking as we may, 
the old beliefs with which we were fed in youth affect 
us all through mortal life 

What a world this would be if nobody died' How 
old fashioned and conservative and bigoted it uould 
become ' What progress would be possible * We speak 
of the wondrous adaptabihty of nature in every other 
realm, but somehow think that there has been a 
blunder here We must recast all our thought, and 
spiritual phenomena alone will help us to do this, before 
we can recogmse that death must be a blessing to man, 
else it would not be here 

If it IS a good thmg to be boin mto the ffesh and 
weal it for a season, it is a good thmg to be bom out 
of the flesh and live elsewhere under better conditions 
S27 
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A long espenence of spirit comniumon has made the fact 
clear to me that once the link with the bodj" has heen 
hroken, nearly all who have passed on ate glad to be free, 
and would not, under any circumstances, seek to hve 
the earthly Me again The few evceptions are in those 
cases where the tiansplanting has been sodden, or where 
there was much need of the bodily presence, but e\en in 
such cases the sense of bemg wronged lasts but for a 
short season The Infinite goodness is recognised soon, 
and the love and wisdom of nunistenng spirits open the 
eyes and bring a sense of trust and satisfaction. 
Eeligion, when Me is lived under the influence oI a 


spirit world m close contact with this, will take on an 
entirely new colour. It will become actual, vibiatoiy 
to the holiest emotion and performing the noblest deeds. 
That truest manhood will be aronsed, which seeks to do 
good for its own sake, and not from the selfish fear of 
hell or the bribe of heaven The bridge which Spmt- 
nalists have discovered between the two realms of 


®*i^nce 18 the one means by which we can get to know 
0 t at other world and its people, it is the only tevela- 
hOT man has ever had or is ever likely to have. All 
and all religions which ever were, are bnfc the 
nets of Spirit messages. In saying this it is not 
to vouch for the truth of all we find in so- 
Ipb-m ''libngs. That which is incredible we 
nnh things by the laws of 

^ ® ® 

all foil gsuerstion gams is maintamed for 

au following generations. 
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Strong as Christianity seems to-day, it is not stronger 
than the complex mythology which Greece and Rome 
had two thousand years ago— yet that has gone! The 
gods and goddesses have only left their footsteps in the 
marhle, or their hreath m the hterature N ohody prays 
now to Pan, no sacnfioe is offered to Pallas, though in 
the first century the wisest of Romans perfunctorily 
hent the knee to such gods AU forms of religion are 
fleetmg, and some day Ohristiamty, with its Virgm 
birth and resurrection of the physical body, wiU be 
discarded, because it parted company with Natnre and 
cut itself adnft from the ground of phenomenal fact 
lYe can be none the poorer for losmg that which was 
never a real possession, but only the shadow which 
deluded us with its seeming substance To find the true 
we must first let go the fahe In Goethe’s words, 
“ Until we let the half-gods go, the whole gods cmnot 
come” 

The early Spintuahsts, like S C Hall, Wilham 
Howitt, Dr EUiotson, and others, were of opmion that 
Chnstiamty would have its strongest support from 
Spintuahsm They behoved that because spirits in the 
s&nce room built up bodies for themselves which could 
be seen and grasped, the feedmg of five thousand 
with the loaves and fishes must also be tme ' 

Matenahsation is a scientific fact which men hke Sir 
Wm Crookes and the modem school of Italian scientiBts 
have proved, but Bible miracles need to be evidenced 
by some authonty beyond the bald statement of those 
who only heatrd that such thmgs had taken place 
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Spintualiam means a nevr light of rerelation m the 
world Its freethinkmg is no longer on the ade of 
nation, bat on the ade of eternal facts It is gang to 
cut the ground from under many behefs which Chns- 
tianity has fostered It is going to conquer, as Gerald 
flfassey has said, because “it is not afraid of any new 
facts that may be dug out of the earth or drawn down 
oru the heavens " It has a place for evolution, which 
the Christian system was entirely withont, and it will 
ave a place for every glimpse of light which may come 
mortals from every sontce. For a season no doubt 
te purport and power will be slowly assmailated If 
ose wbo know of its phenomena] fectsj bnt are not 
ng enough to let the old fables dis at once Its 
^eat prophets, hke Davis, Tuttle, and Massey, have 
etn ly iconoclastic, because full of conwge and 
®S5««nce They have worked for a future day, which 
a 0 faorn to think freely and reverently 

pjiM T* fa®^ 

of ** j *’®^eeu the two worlds, and that messages 

othoi- *®telhgence come from those who, at the 
language ° ^ human 

the Mhi* ^ V T Stead by 

the mat tw wtel gi™? fa the world 

from Jill, a h ' ®®®® throi^h his own hand, 

the proaiTilmH “ 

the ve'il 

^*®d from Jnni ^ 
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have a visit from him in April 1894, on his return 
from a long tour which he had made in Amenca, where 
ho had witnessed some marvellous phenomena 
Those who know Mr Stead would scarcely legard 
him as an ideal experimenter in the domain of occult 
facts His energetic and impulsive temperament, his 
hast^' modes of reaching at many things, do not usually 
give such conditions as ore requisite for the spint 
circle, but, strange to say, he has there been flooded 
with evidences Ho has the capacity to receive truth 
and the power of tollmg it, which are admirable, while 
his courage is undoubted. He has been able all through 
life to stand alone, as it were, when he once became 
convinced of the tnith or righteousness of any matter 
That he has a genius for justice can scarcely be gain- 
said, and he has paid the penalty for standing forth on 
behalf of the weak and oppressed, when no one else 
eared to lend a helping hand, I heard from his own lips 
how ogam and again he got wntmgs on closed slates 
under the most conclusive oircumstanees He had asked 
hiB spirit fnend, " Juha,” to wnte to him through other 
mediums, and she managed to give him a cleai message 
in her well-known handwntmg This strong piece of 
testimony in favour of contmued existence, hke so many 
other spintual facts of to-day, is passed by, while 
matters of tnvial moment are flashed from continent 
to continent At one sitting the medium asked for 
gold, whereupon a bracelet was put upon the outside 
of the slate, and m some mystenous manner the spint 
chemists were able to extract some of the particles from 
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tho brncolpt, so that l?io mossago came on the elate 
"nttcd m letters of gold I was astonished to hear 
tram Mr Stead that ho liad no knowledge of Andrew 
■Tackson Doms, the most profound product of the 
spiritual mo\cniont, tho man whom Theodore Parker 
called the greatest marvol in literature, and whose name 
will ono dap be sounded in nil continents as that of the 


most transeondont man of Ins ago, tho mighU" magician 
whose inspirations Iia\o thrown tho clearest light on 
Nature's diMno processes 
In 1894 I was privileged to visit Mr E. Dawson 
■Rogers, at his home m london, and listened to his ex- 
tended evponenees of apinhial phenomena He told 
too how ho had looked at tho epint forms svalking out 
to tho clear light and afterwards going back to the 
7 of the medium Mr Rogers had hcon a close 
student of the subject for munj pears, and its facts 
had been woven into the fobnc of Jus being The 
u jeet of a spiritual conference had been for some 
0 ta^ed of bp Mr Rogers, instigated bp Stamton 
ose^ his predecessor m the editorship of In- 
ffivnn direct voice with regard to it had been 

T TTno “”“Shthe mediumahip of M« Eventt TVhile 
Mr tostrument paid a visit to 

clear S' 

qn’te distinct’ ° toten’als, each in tones 

o«>«« One espeeiallp, an old 
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personal friend of Mr Rogers, the Rev Mr Bailey," 
revealed how, after all, tho old friendships are not 
sundered by death, as so many think, but are enduring, 
and helpful to those stiU m the body. 1 had expected 
to hear “Stainton Moses" speak, hut “John Watt" 
told us the conditions did not permit of his manifesting 
While the voices were speaking the raps sounded from 
nearly every corner of tho room 
Mr Rogers told me of a wonderful clairvoyante he had 
known in Norwich, when engaged on his journalistic 
work there, who described to him Dr Peebles m bis 
robes, addressmg some Arabs, while a spint stood 
behind tho doctor whispering words m his ear At 
this period Dr Peebles had not been in this country, 
nor was he known to Mr Rogers personally When 
he did arrive m England some months later and was 
introduced to the clairvoyante, she at once said she had 
seen him before Dr Peebles knew the spmt well 
which she had desenbed as whispering m bis ear, and 
at the tune named he had been wearing his official 
robes at his Consulate in Asiatic Turkey 
The conference which had been arranged by the 
spirit people was earned through in May 1896, at the 
Portman Rooms m London I was asked to contnbute 
a paper, and did so, on " Pubhe Exhibitions of Spintual 
Phenomena ” All the notable men and women con- 
nected with the movement were present Mrs Emma 
HardingeBntten.Mr J J Morse, Rev John Page Hopps, 
TcaiR Taylor (editor of The British, Journal of Fhoto- 
graphy), Mr E W Wallis, John Lament (of Liverpool), 
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Dr Abraham lYallaca (who had but newly come into 
touch with tho facts), and others either contnbatod 
papers or entered into the disonsaon One notable 
person whom I then saw for the first tune, and about 
whom I shall have much to say, was Mr George Spnggs, 
who was over on a visit from Australin. Amongst those 
who read valuable papers were Thomas Shorter, the 
veteran writer, who had stood in the front of the 
movement for many years, editing the SprJaal 
Magazine, and issuing tracts innumerable It was a 
link with the past to look upon the old eighties 
warrior eloquently ponnng out his philosophic thoughts 
Traill Taylor’s address was also amongst the most 
aeatohing and positive that could have been penned 
I was the gaest of my old fnend. Rev John Page 
Hopps, dnnng the proceedings, and each night partici- 
pated m the noh flow of thought that fell from hfe 
bps In the old days in Glasgow, when he was the 
mmister of St Vincent Street Umtaiian Churchy I 
used to hsten to his sermons and wonder what could 
be the souroe of his deep pie^ and qnntual insight. 
In those days I dwelt in the darkness, feeling that no 
light had ever come from beyond the tomb Mr Hopps 
left Glasgow before I had come into touch with the 
subject, or at least before I heard be wss interested m 
Spiritualism. To me he had been much of a teacher, 
helping to quicken my intellect, even if I could not 
accept to the full lug positive affirmations of spintual 
^bties. He It was who first stirred me to read 
Carlyle as the outcome of one of his lectures. Tew 
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men who toil eaTncstly as he has done seo what the 
seed they sow will bring forth They are contented to 
do all the good they can, loamg the rest to the Great 
Power that overrules all for good 
I had from Mr Hopps at this time a wondeiful bit of 
spirit ministry He had been laid np at Leicester 
through arduous work, and was scarcely expected to 
recover. One day lie was a little better, and desired 
his wife to try to get some automatic writing, but she, 
after taking a pencil in her hand, said it was of no use, 
there was oidy a scribble Mr Hopps looked at the 
scribble, as it was called, and found there the signature 
of George Dawson, of Birmmgbam, whose assistant 
he had been on beginning his ministry As Mi 
Hopps put it, his old friend bad just called and 
presented his card, to congratulate him on Ins con- 
valescence How few outside our subject know of the 
multitude of evidences such as this which are being 
continnally given to moke the earthly life full of cheer 
by this added companionship ' 

The conference at Portman Rooms was brought to a 
conclusion with a conversazione, where were gathered 
some hundreds of true and tned workers or sym- 
pathisers with the Cause Amongst others 1 met with 
Maunce Davis, DD, the author of Orthodox and 
Heterodox London, who had written much on the sub- 
ject of Spintualism , Mrs Guppy, the wonderful medium, 
whose phenomena, ns narrated by Dr Alfred Russel 
Wallace, have caused no end of discussion — hers was 
a valuable life, which helped to estabhah the future hfe 
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Amongst tfi(>conpan\ wh oro nl'o cnuM Kairck 1« 
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-Journal, AViIIiam f!to«.-itt Po-.^, a Wflimnt pMt sod 
prose flnter, who would Iwo made a trout position in 
Iileraiure but for his ndiouM- of ABuosticisui His 
wis indeed B hnminp pen. All he wrote bespohe the 
man o couro^o I |n({ l,n(>^\n Jnm in the old do^s 
w en 'c WHS a student at Gk'jow Unnereilj prcjWT^ 
for the mmistx, of the Chnwh of Scotland, and 
rp^f rmting works of fiction for the 
T'* ‘ben he had 

®''y 0/ file raf/iy, 
omo few others, when he did not find any Chns- 

not m^t h"'? ™ ^ bad 

met him for many kow. and when we once again 

rcbal^ of eS 

‘^•^o^tfoJ bad both 

he had faced London fife and created a 
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name, " Sakdm " (Mr Boss) made a strange confession 
to me Agnostic as ho nns. he told me that when 
reading my little work on the i?Me and Progress of 
SpiriUtahsm some occult influence said to him, " This 
IS written by an old friend ” 

His was a poetic nature, and when he gave full play 
to Ills intuitions thcro ofttimcs streamed forth a flood 
of spiritual thought He was at one time a not 
infrequent visitor at Spiritualist conferences and con- 
versaziones, and was for long a close friend of that highly 
esteemed veteran Spintuahst, Andrew Glendinmng 
He passed, on November 30th, 1906, to the search for 
Truth on a higher plane, where agnosticism has no 
place, and where his ardent spmt cannot but piogress 
in true Knowledge 


22 
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Ai 1 ^^vc alro'l; 'ai-1, thi ?»'•' K* »'* 

opporl'mit) of ne'‘‘,'ng fxr slit Cnt titT' Mr ffO ^ 
Sling.’*' ft ri'intual worLor vIk''- life !o’ a'sr'J 7^^ 
lifid tho I virtnot nf humamtf, ami wl w- 

tncflmtutiiiii li-.'l broticlit »rt iu train a n'-h VlcJS'J'g t® 
man} S](intml)«in ha« had withm it* nnhs t‘:OTe’ a- 
mdiMdoals wl'ooa lifi'-itonc^ hv* reu'aVil gwdanro 
at nonddul w m} that la set doai’n m w’lat "0 rd' 
s.iorcd wt, but nnm of Ihcct wait for an audicnw and 
an interpreter Out eica arc iio’den so that we see not 
that nbioli stares u» I'l the face,clee we wonid smg s^ngs 
of gratitude for the rcvefatiops of Dan* and Tuttle and 
the rich ivi«dom nliich bas fallen from the lip! of a 
Horse and a Wallis. Tlicsc haio been amongst the 
most unportrnt benefactions given to tins generation. 
All have w orbed as faithful sen ants of the spirit world, 
studjTng how the greatest human blessedness might be 
obtained. The world is greedy for pleasure and strives 
for money, reputation, and office beyond aught else , but 
the spiritual sen ants whom I have named have thrown 
mtothetreasnry of the world their pncelcss ^ts, heed- 
ass 
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less whether or not they would be valued m this life 
Herbert Spencer once made the remark to Huxley, “ One 
cannot hope for much more than to make one’s mark and 
die” But Huxley rephed from a nobler altitude, 
" Never mmd about the mark, it is sufficient if one can 
give a push " A man must needs have courage whose 
eyes are opened to spiiitual realities and who feels that 
the raie powers which are his were given for use and 
not to be hidden away Most of us hate to be in a 
mmonty, and so the pnce has been heavy which the 
bulk of spiritual mediums have had to pay in standing 
forth and making proclamation of that which the world 
would hold in scorn 

The story of George Spnggs’ mediumship is amongst 
the most wonderful on record Were it pnnted as a 
romance it would call forth plaudits for its marvellous 
mveution, but it is a story of fact, and fact only, and 
no one who knows the mtcgnly of the man has ever 
had cause to doubt his honesty and punty Close on 
thirty-five years ago, when quite a young man with a 
deeply rehgious bias, he had his attention called to 
SpintuaUsm in Cardiff A circle had been held for 
some time at the house of a pure-mmded man, Mr 
Rees lewis, and to this cirde the unassummg young 
seeker was admitted The sitters were earnest, high- 
souled, devotional people, whose lives had been thnlled 
by the, to them, new fact of spirit return They had 
had tidmgs of their own loved ones through the 
simple agency of messages rapped out on a table 
None of them could have conceived the possibility 
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tbnt the latest introduetion to tlieir gathenrg srotild 
Cjtalilisli their fvth on firmer lines Amongst thcce 
people in Cardiff there was no thought of money or 
fame, or anj thing bei ond the joy of iioldiag commumoa 
mth their iinscon friet'd» It was a sacred service, 
where all sought to condition themselves in mind and 
hodj So that the spirit people might corneal! tne closer 
As in the story ol the Apostles, they were all of one 
accord at each gathering, and the circle was seldom 
changed. Each new arrival was admitted only when 
he showed an earnest desire for light and knowledge. 

Mr Spnggs soon manifested that he pos.=es5ed the 
giit of automatic wnting.and messages from the unseen 
were gi\ en clearly and w ith many evidences ol identity 
Then his spintnal ey cs began to open, and he described 
in distinct outline the forms of those who had passed 
beyond the physical life. Greater things were promised, 
and these were soon fulfilled in the shape of matenahsa- 
tions AH valuable things in any realm are matters 
of slow growth Time and effort have to be expended 
before the dav of fruition comes round. It was a tiny 
luminous cloud which first met the sitter’s viaon 
moving about the room and proving that spirit chennsts 
were at work. It soon would grow m power and sue, 
until some face would be made clear The sweet 
blending in spirit of the devoted sitters gradually 
brought about more effective manifestations of the 
spirits’ power. Full forms, covered with dazrling 
white drapery, would come out amidst the circle and 
repeat their messages. The Cardifif circle gave for all 
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hme evidence of vilmt may bo nccotnpliBhcd v?bon 
pationce is cvcrciEcd and only tho spirit of lovo 
prevaik Euro hearts and sound minds, where love 
of self is last, arc the onh tilings isliich can dia\i tho 
people of that other world down to our midst and let 
us know that continuity of life is real 
Soiuctinies at these gatherings ns many as twelve 
difieront forms would come out and walk round tho 
room, Sir Spriggs himself being Msiblo at the same 
hme At some moments these forms would molt away 
in front of whore tho medium was sitting, and then in 
sight of tho people would assume their form again I 
know that tho unknowing ones, who never touched this 
]oyouB realm, mil onl) say that such things cannot be, 
and that those who say they occur are onlj fit for the 
madhouse But Sir William Crookes, with tho critical 
scientific spirit, has vouched for similar occurrences, 
and numhors of such statements have been affirmed 
agam and again bj those who arc wise in thought and 
sound in judgment Tho Cardiff sfiances of course gave 
oven bettor results than Crookes or any other pro- 
fesscdl) scientific workers over obtained When tho 
testing spirit IS uppermost, then, mdeed, much of the 
spint energy is dissipated These people in Cardiff 
did not trouble about what are called scientific tests 
The} had the evidence of their eyes, them ears, and 
their hands The faces of those they hod known, the 
voices they knew of old, were sufficient for them 
One of tho sitters was Mr A J Smart, a cls'or- 
hcaded man of some literary gifts, and he caiofully 
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tabulated much that occurred Tiie records of these 
events vnll no doubt one da) bo »earcbed out, vrhen (be 
facts are more common than they arc to-daj', even as 
the Italian scientists who have been devoting them- 
ecItcs to the subject of materialisation bnng forth 
Crookes' statements and compare them with their own 
observations It was at the Cardiff gatherings that the 
spirits loft tlie room vvherothev had built up tbeir bodies 
and walked a long distance from the medium. 
anthonticatod records of this wonderful manifestation 
were made and published 

In tho majority of circles, whcie the sitters have not 
been harmonised by long meeting together, the form has 
to go back again and again near the medium to obtain 
pow er to manifest Agam, where there are not the best 
conditions, when a promiscuous gathering is brought 
together, strong light is nsuallj a deterrent At Cardiff, 
however, the light at times streamed in, permeating 
every comer of the room, and falhng on the form of the 
spmt BO that the vems and even the flesh tmt could be 
seen. The very acme of matenahsm, the ignorant may 
say, but it is less so than the doctnnes of Christianity 
which are based on a physical resurrection, which could 
never demonstrate for us a spiritual contmuiCy. These 
efforts of spmt beings to clothe themselves in matter 
that may be seen and felt, are but temporary, and are 
only earned on that we may realise that there is a more 
subtle chennstiy at work than we have yet realised 
Spintuabsm demonstrates for the first time that if the 
nght conditions ate furnished we can converse with onr 
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dead The prophets and oracles of old who spoke then 
messages, or the spiritual visitants who appeared, iiere 
thought to do so b 7 nuiade and not hj law 

The spint friends who come to-day reveal that they 
have lost nothing of life or love, and are here because 
they wish to brighten our lives and dissipate for ever the 
gloomy fears which have been so long inculcated Step 
by step these appearances at Cardiff grew m intensity 
They would come out of the sitting-room into the hall 
and there show themselves in good hght They would 
ascend a short flight of stairs, open the doors of the 
rooms, and enter them In the full blaze of daylight 
they would brmg articles out of a room, when from the 
known position of the articles it was evident that they 
must have passed in front of the open window While 
this was going on the direct voice of the unseen spint 
would be heard by all Two of the sitters went down 
to the front garden on one occasion, and there they saw 
at the window the form of the spint named “ Peter," 
who waved the curtain and dropped the speaking tube 
which he had been usmg into the garden The stair was 
aftei wards descended by the form, and he showed him- 
self through the foldmg glass door which opened 
directly into the garden, afterwards opemng the door 
and standmg before the observers in all the gloiy of 
his white laiment 

Then he would be seen returning to the circle room 
for power, and commg back again, walking through the 
open door and down the three or foui steps outside till 
he stood on the lowest one, showing his featuies plainly 
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There were mnny similar cThilntionF of t!ie epint's power 
o\cn more rcmarXnWo than anr of these. That jt was 
no case of the “ transfiguration ” of the medium was folly 
cndenccd when the form would return to the citde and 
demntenahse in front of the curtain, apparentlyanVing 
through the Boor "Whiio the form remained m an up- 
right position, the head and shoulders greduallj sanl 
until within a loot of the floor, finally dissolving there 
Never before had tlie materialisation of the full fonn 
been obtained so perleetly as at Cardiff Sir Wilham 
Croofccs walked and talked with the spirit form in the 
room where the experiments were earned on by him, 
but at Cardiff some of the spirit forms would take the 
arm of Mr Bees Lewis and walk down the stair, a 
distance of fifty feet The world did not hear of these 
remarkable occurrences, beyond those who read the 
spmtuahst journals, hut those who were pnnleged to be 
present accepted the facts as real and nnrsed tho great 
joy in their own hearts This work went on for several 


years, and Mr Spnggs has revealed other faculties of 
medmmship, the most notable of which is medical clair- 
'oyance This power is most marked Tlie sitter 
b^mes an open book, and the whole interior of the 
My IS laid bare to spirit sight, so that the most subtle 
diseases can be diagnosed and remedies suggested 
"^e spint friends of Mr Sprigs, on whom he leaned 
"n wnrse that he 

v.nnm ’'^here, it was promised hun, he 

oftti troops of fnends. I have been struck 

otthmes m my life with this confidence m the unseen 
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whioli suBtains spiritual mediums Weak men and 
women, who of their own normal selves could not utter 
a word, have gone forth mto many lands to utter the 
message, knowing that the help promised would he 
given them And so Mr Spri^js, whose faith was real, 
entered upon the voyage in 1880, accompanied by his 
fnend, Mr A J Smart A cordial welcome was given 
him by those Spiritualists who had read about Cardiff, 
while the man’s modest, genial, and unassuming 
character soon endeared him to everyone 
At the sittings which took place in Melbourne the 
same remarkable phenomena took place as had been wit- 
nessed at Cardiff Men of the highest mtegnty, clear- 
headed and clear-sighted, of undoubted oharactei, had 
no hesitation m vouching for the reahty of these 
wonders Mr Terry, then editor of The Harimgei of 
Light, has stated that he has been present at over fifty 
s&nces, where he recognised distinctly fnends whom 
he had known m the body At times the medium and 
two separate forms would be seen together There are 
no facts m the universe which have been more satis- 
factorily evidenced than that of the mediumsbip of Mr 
George Spnggs When he left his old friend, Mr Kees 
Lewis, at Caidiff, Mr Lewis promised to show himself 
to Mr Spnggs when the death change took place Mr 
Spnggs asked him, when the time came, if it were 
possible, to appear to him in the dayhght, and not in 
the dark He’ had not heard from Mr Lewis foi some 
eighteen months, when one afternoon in blight sunshme, 
while walking on the verandah, Mr Spnggs felt his 
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coat pulled, and, turning round, he saw and recognised 
Mr Lewis This happened in Jfclhoume seven dsjs 
after Mr Leu is had parsed away at Cardiff Clairvoyance 
of a very marhed cliamcter has been manifested by Mr 
Spnggs during all these thirty years of his wonderful 
life There are on record many instances of this faculty, 
such as ue might only expect to read in some wild 
romance Yet the facts aie real facts, and have been 
vouched for by men of social position and known inti^nty 
Perhaps the most notable instance is that associated 
with the name of Hugh Junor Browne, a promment 
merchant in Melbourne, who has placed all the par- 
bcularh on record in his own published uorks. The 
story IS well authenticated, and all the caipingcritiasm 
in the world cannot destroy or weaken its essential 
points JIi Browne had a son aged eighteen years, wlio, 
along with another young man, became the possessors 
of a yacht called the lofanthe On a Saturday afternoon 
two of Mr Browne's sons, much against their mother's 
UTsh, started with this other young man on a tnal tnp 
in their yacht A promise was made that they would 
be certain to be back on Monday mommg for business 
As they failed to return as pronused, the mother became 
very anxious, fearing some calamity must have happened 
Mr Junor Browne, who was a Spiritualist and knew of 
the reality of Mr Spnggs' gifts, having known him 
since hiB arnval in Australia, made a call upon the 
meium on the Tuesday' mornmg Mr Spnggs knew 
t absence of the lads, nor was anythmg 

mm by Mr Browne when he called He was 
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firapU asWiI lo gi\o n Pitlmp. Winj; u>l(i tliiit Mrs 
Rrofluc did noi fool well "Wlicn 5ti Fl<r)pg'l^^ollt into 
Iho trance stutc he nt onco ftiid, "lliPif pjciiii to he 
sorrow and IronWc conncctwl wi(h llio sci If jen niH 
gno me ao'iicthinp Monmne to rtm,” not ifnting 
who the refcircd to, “1 will endinvoiir to 

trace them ‘ The lad's' pochet-boohB, winch lied lieoii 
left in their 1)cdr(*om<!, were placed in Mr Spriggs' 
hands He then licgan to trace them from the lime 
Ihoj had left home, describing miniitcl) the course of 
the yacht until it lind foundered on Monday morning 
through the jih-lmlyard fouling in a squall He 
further proceeded lo say that tlio jncht hud gone 
down in deep water, and that it could not Im washed 
ashore When Mr Spnggs came out of tlio Irnncu 
slate, ho was told of the sons' nhsonce, wlicronpon ho 
promised that he would sit tlie ne\t day and see if 
further particulars could ho ohlaincd Wlion the 
sitting tooh place the next day, Mr Spnggs was 
controlled by the younger of the two lads, who cor- 
roborated in ciery particular what had been said 
regarding the fonndciing of the yacht 
Iho anxiety of the parents was so great that they 
had a further sitting the following day, when the other 
son spoke, giving fulloi particulars of the tragic mishap 
Both of the lads gavo their parents the assurance 
that there was no bodily pain in the drowning, 
but that when they found thomsolvcs in the water 
they had much remorse at the thought of having 
disregarded them mother’s warning The young man 
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named Murray, vrlio had accompanied them, also spoU 
Tins )oiing man held a mate’s cortificato, and so 'Ir 
Jlronmo had made no demur to the lads a oyngmg 
The fact that all of the Inda had been fnnidiar with 
the subject of Spintualuim while in the bodj was a 
great consolation to them when they realised that they 
were spirits, free from earth’s limitations They each 
said that their misorj would have been much greater 
had thej not known of the power of spirits to return 
and let those left behind know that they still hied and 
loved. Thoj were so glad that the spiritual gates were 
open, and that they could come back to unburden 
their minds and ask forgiveness Mr Browne now 
made every ondcai our to got the information he had 
got from spintnal sourcra corroborated, but no earthly 
information came of either the lads or the yacht until 
two weeks afterwaids, when the body of the joungest, 
mmus an arm, was washed ashore about ten miles from 
Melbourne At the funeral service the father himself 
spoke over the remams Many wondered at his nerve, 
but be said that but for the glonoiis knowledge of 
Spintualism his eyes would have been bathed in tears 
A few days after the funeral a fnend of Mr Browne’s 
m Adelaide, some 600 miles from Melbourne, who was 
the possessoi of some spiritual gifts, wrote to bun that 
the elder son had paid bun a visit, and said that a large 
hsb had bitten part of the light arm off his body, and 
bid taken his waistcoat also Two days after the 
receipt of this communication a large shark was caught 
at Prankston, 27 miles from Melbonme. A joung 
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fnend of one of the sons, who was present at the 
capture, suggested to the pohceman present that the 
shark should he opened, to see if there might he any- 
thing inside belonging to the young men who had been 
drowned On opening the shark, the son’s nght arm, 
almost up to the elbow jomt, was found, also part of 
the vest, in the pocket of which was found an old gold 
watch, which the mother had lent him, his own silver 
one being ont of order There were also his pipe and 
keys and 12s m silver The watch was found to have 
stopped at nme o’clock, the exact tune, as had been 
stated three weeks before by Mi Spriggs, when the 
accident to the boat had oocnned At Mr Spnggs’ 
s&nces in Melbourne the lads made their mstenahsed 
appearance once or twice a week, and the father and 
others recognised them diatmotly, and were cheered by 



As I have said, no romancer could have penned from 
the wildest imagination a more wonderful story It 
was the sensation of Melbourne and many other parts 
for a long tune, and the details were onticised m every 
conceivable way, hut there was nothing to break down 
the volume of testunony There was no loophole ot 
escape from the important fact, which is being repeated 
m so many quarters, that denizens ot the other world 
can como back to earth and solace the montner, while 
establishing the larger fact that the future bfe is but 
on nntoldmcnt of the life here, a natural evolutionary 
process We applaud great men who demonstrate to 
us the wonders of material things, while we ridicule 
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those true men and women who seek to make clear to 
the world the greater wonders of the spiritual kmgdom 
But those who know of these spmtual revealments can 
afford to wait, they ha\e the assurance that all truths 
must conquer at the last, and that, though they may 
be retarded for a season, they will bear fruit eventually 
and feed for ever the hungry souls of men. The march 
of Spiritualism has been steadi and persistent In 
spite of being decned and hounded down as a vile 
superstition, it rears its head higher than ever before, 
and many are now drinking from its fountains who once 
upon a tune said its waters were poisonous. Hr 
Spnggs, amidst all aspersions, has maintamed a 
character for spotless purity His unselfishness and 
sweet nature have drawn around him troops of friends 
who know to the full his gennme manliness, bis 
smcenty and devotion The striking facts which 
followed his course made him for years an important 
personage m Melbourne. Hundieds waited upon hun 
to have obscure diseases diagnosed who cared not to 
acknowledge the spint people who were behind him- 
It is a truth, which is only being grudgmgly admitted, 
that in the trance state some clairvoyants are enabled 
to perceive the state of each organ of the body, and 
in cases of diseases to designate with accuracy which 
organs are pnncipally affected. Hence there is no need 
for the patient to describe symptoms, or to be examined 
physically, or questioned as to his ailments MTiat is 
hidden from the eye of sense is made plain to the eye 
of the soul This blessed power has been long before 
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the world, but obanly have its claims been admitted 
Ifo one who has stood many tunes m the presence of 
the clairvoyant physician bat has felt that this faculty 
is one of God’s choicest gifts to man 

Mr Spnggs, during the many years of his residence 
in Australia, earned on a pnceless work No one came 
into his presence but was startled by the remarkable 
dearness of his spiritual vision In many cases where 
the old-school physicians could do no good, cures were 
effected by the spmts Even those who could not visit 
Mr Spn^ personally, when they sent some clue to 
them personality, such as a lock of ham, got the same 
Ultimate diagnosis as if they had been present Many 
prominent men in Yictona gave their testunony that 
the faculty Mr Spnggs dauned to possess was a real 
faculty, which looked through the physical body and 
described the nature and cause of any want of harmony 
that easted in the system. Mr Spnggs made several 
visits to England before finally taking up his residence 
m London I fdt at once, when I met him, the impress 
of a generous, happy, cheery, healthful nature, a man 
who shed his sweet influence on all who came near him 
After his many years of close work, he could not be 
stdl If there are souls needing help, his powers are 
ever at them service, his highest ]oy is in blessmg the 
needy 

Largely through his vigorous temperament the 
Psycho-Therapeutic Society has been formed in London, 
where for years he has, without pnce, diagnosed the 
diseases which are treated by tbe Society The Bcdtk 
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Beard, which is pubhshed monthly, tells how nineh 
good work is being done silenllj to heal and soothe and 
bless Many eminent physicians, who arc beginning to 
sec the folly ol much drugging, ha%e joined themselves 
to forward the good work. No doubt one dav Mr 
Spriggs’ nDEcI6sh and untuing efforts to make human 
life brighter will be recognised , meantime he labonrs on, 
seeking no applause “Absolute punty of heart and 
life IS the richest human possession, and perfect obedi- 
ence to the highest attractions of the sonl is the only 
means of attunment,” says the great seer of Katun's 
Dmne Sctdattons, Andrew Jackson Davis Mr Spriggs, 
in his life, fulfils this high standard to the full The 
pnhhc work of Spirituahsm has held him closely all the 
time, both in Austraha and London Be is a Spirit- 
ualist because ha recognises that from the unseen all his 
strength has come, that he is but the servant of those 
wise and loving souls in the beyond. 

The Epuitualist Services held at Cavendish Booms, 
London, have the benefit of his presence and voice, while 
on the Council of the London Spiritualist Alliance he 
has been one of the strong towers His has, indeed, 
been a noble life m a field where fame is not considered 
of much value lake a star he has riione through the 
folds of thick darkness, and manifested to the full a 
love of Truth, Justice, and Wisdom. 



CHAPTER XXVm 
MOfiB apIKIT PHOTOOKAPHT 

A 7EET distinguished wnter on psychical subjects, 
Dr Maxwell, of Bordeaux, in speaking of mediums, says 
we ought to consider them as precious beings, forerunners 
of the futme type of our race How few, however, take 
this view of those through whose instrumentality we 
have been able to catch glimpses of the future We, 
its people and their conditions ' No medium has yet 
appeared who has escaped the snarls and suspicions 
which abound The nobl^t men and women with gifts 
not of their own seeking have all had to submit to 
calumny and abuse There have been none considered 
righteous, no, not one 

The life story of D D Home will one day be brought 
forth as evidence how a people could not only fail to 
recognise a great benefactor, but even take him for the 
opposite of what he was What splendid gifts have 
been lost to the world because of the fact that those 
who saw and heard strange things could not bear the 
oppression of the world, and so kept to themselves or 
the few what was of tremendous importance I That men 
and women possess these spiritual gifts is hardly 
3S3 23 
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admitted jet lo many cireles, m spite of all that is 
recorded m the IJew Testament about trance, clairvoy- 
ance, foreseeing, etc. 

If in the past there was evidence that at rare inter- 
lals mortals were endowed with powers strange and 
pecnhar relatmg to the spiritual, why not now t The 
race has progressed on many lines. For the isolated 
oases of mediumship m the past, we have now the 
hundreds Humanity has not yet reached its apet, 
hut IS steadily progressing to a fuller manifestation of 
the gifts of the spirit IFe have in the past been ignor- 
ant, tactless, and incautious in these matters, hut the 
better day is dawning when the discovery of spintual 
powers mil he welcomed amongst us as tending to 
elucidate the mysteries of life and being, here and 
hereafter 

These thoughts have been suggested by the coming 
upon the scene, in 1895, of a new worker whose psychic 
gifts caused no end of control eisy. Spirit photo- 
E^phy, it was thought, wonid be the most Talnable 
evidence which could he presented, and jet, when ilt 
Boursnell was first heard of, there was little in the way 
of welcome accorded him, but much in the way of 
suspicion. Mr Stead, m Smderland for October 1893, 
gave a lengthy article dealmg most carefully with the 
phenomena he had met with, but holding back the 
worker’s name All that was set down in that article 
bore within It pretty fair evidence that here again was 
one with those abnormal gifts that threw light on the 
realm of sprat Sprat photography was not a new 
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tiling , even at a mucli eaihar day there had stood forth 
those who reall} got authentic likenesses of the so-called 
dead W. H Jlumler, in Boston and New Yoik, 
succeeded in getting many pictures whicli weie recognised 
os portraits of friends once in the body One of the 
most lemarkablo cases was that of Mis Lmooln, wife of 
the murdered president, who went to the photographer 
a perfect stranger, thickly veiled Theie came on the 
plate an unmistakable hkeness of her husband and of 
one of her children, and yet not a copy of any portrait 
m evistence Tliougli Mumler got so many pictures 
about which no one could cavil, he had to beat some 
martyrdom, ns he was dragged mto the law courts and 
assailed as an impostor The evidence offered on his 
behalf, however, was so stiong that his character was 
vindicated and he tiiumphed 
In this country for some years a Mr John Beattie, of 
Ohfton, along with a fnend. Dr Thompson, made many 
experiments for their own satisfaction, and they weie 
rewarded for their patience by gettmg undoubted 
evidence Stamton Moses gave considerable attention to 
the subject, bnngmg his clear and seorclimg mtellect to 
bear upon it in a senes of papers which swept the entu e 
field and conclusively established the great fact that 
portraits of the dead had been obtoined agam and ogam 
The medium, Hudson, who gave so much satisfaction to 
Stamton Moses, had to tread the thorny path of suspicion 
like his fellows, though the evidence of his honesty 
would be sufficient to establish any truth m other 
branches of knowledge 
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I have alieady referred to the rrork of David Dngaid 
in this realm. He also brought home to many that 
photographing the invisible was a natural fact All 
through a simple, brave life he kept a repntabon for 
honesty, for faithful service to the spirit world, and 
for true friendship to humanity. David Duguid's 
many sacrifices for so many years will yet find recogni- 
tion Boursnell was welcomed as a valuable instrument 
by a few Spiritualists, but attacked fiercely by others 
I first met him towards the end of 1895, when the 
controversy regarding him was at its height. Mr Traill 
Taylor, the first of photographic experts, was certam of 
the genumeness of Boursnell’s gifts, and no one was more 
capable of weighing up all pomts than he— the editor of 
the Brilvh Journal of Photography, and an undoubted 
authority on light and optics I have no doubt Mr 
Taylor would have stood to the front m defence of 
Boursnell as he did on behalf of David Dugnid, but 
ftat, takmg a tnp to Florida, USA., shortly after Mr 
W. T Stead had shown him the pictures which he had 
obtained, ha was cut off by a fever and so prevented 
from contmuug his valuable work m England. IThat 
he did see of Boursnell’s photographs convmcedhim that 
no photographer with days at his disposal and con- 
cerates to assist, could have produced such pictures as " 
Mr Stead obtained with him under the conditioiis set 


laiwi^ spint phenomena are, as yet, 

spint of coin, reoeptmt,, nether crednlit, nor 
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mcredulify, the spirit of the truth-seeker who feels that 
we have not quite exhausted all nature’s secrets, gives 
forth an atmosphere through which the spmts can work 
Wilham White, the author of The Life of Swedmhorg, 
an ardent Spintualist, who had witnessed many marvels 
in his day, used to declare, “The question is not what 
can spirits do, hut rather what is it they cannot do, 
provided they have proper conditions ” I know such 
speech as this will be considered the venest raving of 
Ignorance and superstition, but it has been evidenced in 
the case of all notable mvesbgators Crookes got his 
most telling evidence when he cast away the spirit of 
the sceptic and gladly received what came Eusapia 
Paladino sat with the ” very clever ” people at Cambridge, 
the so-oaUed scientific men, and was declared a tnokster, 
while the same Eusapia, under more harmomous, yet 
even stricter, conditions, has oonvmced the ablest scien- 
tific men of Prance and Italy that her powers are 
genuine Mr Boursnell had run the gauntlet of some 
very unfavourable criticism in the correspondence 
columns of the spiritualist journals when I called upon 
him one Sunday morning in December 1895 I went 
accompanied by my fnend, Mr Andrew Glendmmng, 
takmg several marked plates with us On our arrival, 
however, we found the photographer so much upset by 
the aspersions which had been made on hm character, 
thot he deohned to give us a sitting We spent several 
hours in his company, and I was soon convinced that 
here was a simple-minded man on whom these special 
gifts had been bestowed 





somo were very like I'ln-o I kwd i>'i oil^r flatcs 
taken li) Mr Jlcuti'n'')! Tbi« a,*ji>'et nf (he i!r(.tt''r did 
B«t for nio tor any iniprc-s of fraud I kn-'w that in 
iiinlennliMtione thoro are cnbtnnt gpinte who tC'pMl'vtly 
manifest, nhile ilin fnenue of uttorg only come fonratd 
nt intmnK I Hunk wlwt “ Juln" wrote through Mr 
tend f, hand comejs some inoaguro of truth re'garding 
icso photograplii *< Xhoj are oil picture's of teal people, 
not thought forms, tho real spirit to which tlicyiiiaj 
oong majj or mnj not, he present, they mat lca\e 
heir picture without their spint TIio picture o? bodily 

or ttin " '® o'lly 0 almpe created hy thought 

rwtrr And 

«rthcr add that these •' monlils," once made, can 
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bo used again and again by the spirit. We know that 
some oi the most carefully attested pictures which have 
been given, ulicro the form and features levealed are 
those ue have known in life, cannot be the appearance 
of the spiiit to-day. Tho spmt has memory of uhat he 
was hke, and the photo may he the recollection of some 
portrait of himself By poiier of will he creates this 
portrait and impresses the sensitive plata Of course 
there are many pictures procured where we need no 
theories, but con accept the fact that the spirit is present, 
and has, out of the aura of the medium and sitter, been 
able to cover the spiritual body with the matenal that 
can make an impress on the plate 
On one of my pictures a beautiful female figure 
appeared, who held up a wreath in front of mo As a 
work of art the form is striking, the face full of character, 
bcarmg an expression akm to what we speak of as the 
heavenly I was much struck with this piece of work 
horn the fact that the previous Thursday evenmg, while 
in Glasgow, Miss MacCreadie, sitting at the tea table, 
described such a person as beu^ close to me and hold- 
ing out the wreath When I got back to Glasgow the 
followmg Sunday with proofs of my pictures, and was 
speakmg from the platform of -the Association on the 
subject of spint photography, Miss MacCreadie entered 
the hall I asked her to come upon the platform When 
she did so she was controlled by her guide, " Sunshme, 
and after describing some spints whom she saw in the 
audience, I asked her, poiatmg to the bundle of photo- 
graphs which were before me, “Have you ever seen any 
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SfiO 

of Uio BpinUi wfiirli arc m tarili?'' f’Ji couW 
not POO, from itIii'h' MiO slo«J, an) ttnii? b'lt a pa-lt t- 
" Yo 3,'' sbc ■Slid, " I W') nmoncsl thc'j tho form of tbe 
lad) ttliom I dos'cntod an standint; fir yoa vitli a 
wreath " Of totir*’'!, to tlin«o ^ ho 1 t)"w nollno; of 
ontranccnK'nt, or ^'lla ruidd rot ro'ofrni*'’ tli'* {’Craon- 
alit) of " Sunahino ” apart fron. tli it of Jf iss If atCrcadie, 
all this Ki of lilU” laluc as oaidcace To mo it roants 
for somothin", but I have o;h>r ami perhaps mom 
atnhing tostunon) to Ic ir regarding tho roalitjr of ilr 
Boursnoirs gifts. 

Amongst in) oarlinst friends in tho spintnal mo'o- 
monl wore Mr and Mrs John Dewar Wlion J firat 
went to the meetings, I was astonished at tho nxtremo 
scoptiasm of Mr Dewar No inalier how clear was the 
OMdenoc, ho was alwa)s prepared with some thcor)’ 
which left the hpirits out A man clear in intellect, 
well read, )ct dotcrmiiicd to )icld to nothing readily, 
for long ho gaso me tho impression that spinlnal pheno- 
mena were not likely to make a conrert of him I was 
wrong, howes or Mr Dewar was brought into somewhat 
close companionship with Jlr David Anderson, the con- 
cliisua) nature of whose valuable mcdmmship soon 
dissipated all doubt, and Mr Dowar,like so man) others, 
had to bond to tho weight of facts Ho was for sears 
literally overwhelmed with tho choicest proofs of spirit 
identify It would be possible to recoiae The death 
angel in due course knocked at Mr Dewar's door, taking 
away a favourite danghter named Jcauia I kmow tho 
girl well, as also tho other members of the family, for 
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all ol them vs ore lu the habit of attending the Lj oeuni 
iihich I conducted for somo jonrs in tho Trongate Hall, 
and I can moninllj recall each of thorn well After 
Joauto's dopartnro, mmj consoling messages wore re- 
ceived from her ; alio nas never looked upon as lost, but 
as being present mth them, taking tho old mtorest in 
their Welfare In tho course ot a few more jears, Mrs 
Dewar was also called hence, to tho deep regret of all 
who fcneu her Hor oldest son, John, at this tune 
resident in London, who had boon brought up all his 
life willi a knowledge of spirit presence, thought that if 
he went to Mr Boursnoll ho might be able to get a 
photograph of his mother ns a spirit There come 
on tho plate, however, not the face of tho evpected one, 
but that of Ins sister, Jeamo, whoso remains wo had 
borne to the grave some ton jonrs before There could 
bo no mistakmg tho likeness You did not need to read 
anj’thing in Hero wore tho veritable features of one 
whom we all know well The photographer had no 
knowledge that such a person had existed 

Mr Dewar had no expectation of gettmg his sister's 
picture, yet here it was, complete in every way, sur- 
rounded with the drapery winch such spint pictures 
usuallj bear All the “ faking " in the world could not 
have produced this authentic likeness, which gladdened 
all our hearts 

I took tho photograph round and showed it to many 
old fi lends, all of whom, without hesitation, said, 
“Joanie Dewar, beyond a doubt" Relatives of the 
family who were not at all sympathetic towards the sub- 
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jeet of Spintnalism were forced to admit that, hy what- 
ever means the piotnre had been procured, it was a 
correct likeness Mr Stead, hearing of the circumstance, 
asked me to make a report of it, which I did in the 
pages of Borderland, where was printed the spuut photo- 
graph along with one of the girl taken while in the body 
I place considerable emphasis on this picture, because 
I feel there is no link lacking in the chain of evidence. 

I have seen scores of portraits, obtained by some of 
the clearest-headed men and women in the movement, 
who have been strong m their pronouncements that 
these were veritable hkenesses of their deceased friends. 
Whatever statements may be bronght forward about 
"faTang” such pictures, there is a strong body of testi- 
mony that Mr Boursnell has been the instrument for 
producing innumerable test pictures Ifo medium has 
undergone more severe cnbmsm than Mr Boursnell, hut, 
as Miss E. Eatharme Bates has said in her admirable 
volume. Seen and Wnsun "D Mr Boursnell, or any 
other photographer, can produce (os he has done) my old 
nurse, who died twenty-three years ago, and was never 
photographed m her hie, then we must find some other 
suggeshon than that of ‘common or garden lakmg’ as a 
Eolutiou of the mystery There she sits, the features 
quite unmistakable, and no one knew the dear old 
woman as well as I did." 

I have sat agam and again with Mr Boursnell m the 
' intervening years, and never found any oicumstance to 
arise which clouded my first impressions as to his honour 
and honesty I have had pictures of those I knew 
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nhilc in tlio body, and I lm\c scon undoubted portraite 
of other fnends of mine obtained when others wore 
Sitting These pictures were not copies of any other 
photographs, but betokened the presence of spint visit- 
ants, In spite of any suspicions that may arise in 
indindunl cases, there is the great and startling fact 
that hundreds of visitors from all parts, entire strangers 
to the medium, haio got authentic portraits of those 
uhose faces they longed to see 



CHAPTER XXTX 

SFBrrUAlISlI A REViXiTIOS 

With all the spread of knowledge and the great dis- 
MTenes which have so changed the face of Isatae, 
there has been no access of knowledge, apart from the 
revelations made by Modem Spiritnalism, regarding 
the fatnre life. This, the most important qnesfion 
irhioh concerns ns. has been left in the old vague atmos- 
phere. The miihons depart year by year into what ty 
many is considered the great darkness, for the feeling 
remains that there is no avenue open through which 
news can be transmitted. What has been named 
revelation reveals nothing which the rational mind 
san assimilate. It has only created innumerable sects 
which war with each other, and consider thi.s warfare a 
part of their religion. The heaven, hell, and pnigatoiy 
of to-day are perhaps if anything les rational than the 
conceptions held in %ypt six or seven thousand years 
ago !So one claims that ancient races had a revelation 
from heaven They looked at the phenomena of jSTatnre 
and mterpreted them according to their own knowledge 
and experience These gave them, however, conceptions 
which pointed to a future life, and many of the 
m 
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symliols seen on Egyptian tombs vividly portray a 
life after death 

The Old Testament, with its story of a chosen race, 
does not trouhle much about any after-hfe It is filled 
with matteis that relate to the earth only. Spmtu- 
ahty of thought and development of the higher faculties 
are scarcely found in the books of Moses There is no 
hmt that souls gone out of hfe are still interested in 
the progress of the race. Evidently they followed the 
Egyptian behef that all the dead were living m the 
under world, Amenti, or Hades, and that the only 
humans m heaven were Enoch, who was translated 
there miraculously, Moses, who was thought to have 
reached there in a similar fashion, and Ehjah, who 
went up by a whirlwind. One can find evidence of 
this behef m the story that those who were seen to 
stand by Jesus on the Mount were two men who had 
reached heaven in irregular fashion The other 
spiritual visitants who came to mortals, it was thought, 
did not belong to the race of humans, but were angels, 
a species of being about whom nothing is known The 
one instance outside of these non-human messengers 
IS the story of Samuel appearing in response to Saul’s 
reijuesb to the Woman of Endor, but Samuel was 
called up from this same under-world, and not brought 
down from a heaven The philosophy and poetry of 
Greece and Borne did not improve upon the ideas which 
prevailed as to the hfe after death 

It is claimed for the New Testament that it giies 
greater light as to heaven and hell than anything 
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.vliifli T.< nt N fn'p, Imt (tti in.join' honc'tlj w> hsi* 
'■iti.'fic'l vith tfi<‘ wcvrc fc.ttt''re<l Ihroudi its 
pact's ? Is tlicri* to hi fn’iH'l onj" foothold on Tfhich 
\v« cm walk or rcil ? Wo stiU talk alio' I r«;-»titip m 
tin ftruo, aii'i waiting for ft Croat daj (d jadgmcnt 
In tin. I’/’iptiai. l!‘^> tf //,/ lifv\ we fiti'l tlo- 'OT 
phrase' which aro u'C'l in the yof* In'mmont in 
connection v.itli this fhy of judg cent, so that wc aro 
forced to cotno to the t.on''losii>n ftmte<l at hi Mn* 
Midler that ''dorj tiling now is old, and crorj thing 
old IS new, and there has l>e*’ii im r.i'irrt^ or rr/yiea 
rirff tV b ij'vnxnj oj tht uvr!tl Tlif hn>ti rj of rohcion, 
like the Instorj of language, shows in throngliont a 
succession of new tomhinatimis of the «aine radical 
cloinents " Ixiok whore aro may, it Is hanl to find 
caidcncfl of ana re\ elation to man other than that 
which IS in our midst to-day. ^Ye do not iMdeng to the 
dotage ond decay of the world Our reacn'uce for the 
past is just in proportion to our ignomiico of it Wc 
haao to get nd of the false idea that God was once 
eacT) where in the world and in the soul, but has now 
co.ased from taking the old interest in mortals 
The real Scriptures which ore finding occepUnce, and 
which harmonise anth all wo do know, tell us that we 
haao not come from any slate of perfection, but are, as 
Gerald Massey says, "As animals emerging from the 
animal, wearing the slans of animals, uttering the ones 
of animals w lulst developing our own , and thus the race 
has traaelled along the coarse of human oaolution anth 
the germ of immortal possibilities in it, darkly stru^ling 
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for the light, and a growing sense of the road being up- 
hill, therefore difficult and not to be made easj like the 
downward way to nothingness and everlasting death ” 
The most ancient races were well acquainted with 
some of the abnormal phenomena which are now pressmg 
themselves to the front m this age, and which for a long 
season have been ignored. The old stumps of devil wor- 
ship and of imputed nghteousness have to be pulled up 
before the ground can be cleared for new seed. Churches 
may oppose for a season, but there is not force enough 
m the human race to anmhilate a smgle truth Science 
cannot efface nor uproot a smgle reahty m Nature, and 
the evidences of spirit return are a part of Nature’s 
reahty Gerald Massey, m his last great work, to which 
he unselfishly devoted the later years of his life, says 
truly", "The 'science of rehgion’ with the ghost left out 
18 altogether meamngless The ghost offers the one 
umque objective proof of spiritual existence " 

It IS spmtual bemgs who are preaching to this 
generation clearei ideas than the world has held before 
as to the true resurrection They are freemg men’s 
minds from the cruel fables of ignorance and bnngmg 
reason forth as God’s choicest gift 
The middle of the eighteenth century marked a new 
era regarding on authentic spirit world Emanuel 
Swedenborg, who had bean labourmg for years at the 
problems of matenal science, when fifty-four years of 
age gave forth that man had spintual possibilities withm 
him the faculties for seemg into the spintual realms, 
and conversing with the so-called dead As Emerson 
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has said, "He sees TOth the internal sight the things 
that are in another hfe more clearly than he sees the 
things which are here m the world.” Those who are 

borg was simply an instrument through whom spintoal 
hemgs could transmit gleams of thonght, not a perfect 
or mfalhble messenger of tmth, but one who saw real 
scenes and people, and colonred all with the dogmatic 
theology which ha had imbibed We can separate the 
facts of hia life from the inferences which he drew from 
hia visions. The mfluence of his wntinp on religions 
thought has been very much greater than has been 
admitted Men of all schools have imbibed somethmg 
from him, while a sect of his followers has sought to 
place him m a position he did not claim — one of those 
miraculous and special teachers seat from God. His 



faculties were natural faculties, held in some degree by 
every soul of man, but m his case unfolded much beyond 
that which is common with man We have to march 
through much that is unmteiiigible to get at his facts, but 
statements are to be found in his wntmgs which are now, 
with more highly developed mstroments, corroborated 
as bemg true regarding the spiritual \i orld. Before his 
day reports of clairvoyance or second sight were fugitive, 
belonged to tradition, and those who possessed the gifts 
of the spmt did not care to submit them evidence to a 
world which was prejudiced agamst these matters, as 
belongmg to the kingdom of evil 
Bnt Swedenborg, with his BCienti6o reputation, and 
being possessed of courage, hesitated not to talk about 
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his expenences, and invited investigation of his elauns 
He was tested hy many in high planes as to his holding 
converse with the dead, and he gave forth messages 
which were considered as settling the question His 
clairvoyance on mundane matters was certainly remark- 
able, and clearly evidenced the possession of a real 
faculty Just as the powers of D D Home overturned 
the scepticism of many in our own day and produced a 
large number of behevers like Brougham, Mrs Browning, 
Crookes, Wallace, ate, so did Swedenborg’s powers 
amongst his contemporanes 
It was the evidences obtained through Swedenborg 
which drew forth from Immanuel Eant that remarkable 
prophecy, the truth of which is coming nearer each day 
"The time will come when it will be proved that the 
human soul is already, during its life on earth, in a close 
and mdissoluble connection with a world of spirits’’ 

It was my privilege durmg a visit to Amenca, m 1897, 
to come mto personal touch with a greater seer than 
Swedenborg, one \vhom the Swedish seer watched over 
and assisted to unfold from the spirit side of life 1 have 
already dwelt on Andrew Jackson Davis as one of the 
most profound and comprehensive teachers who have 
blessed the world for centunes A man without scho- 
lastic advantages, he entered a realm of real knowledge, 
and handed to us truths not hitherto conceived Tlio 
truths ho scattered are so clear and rational that we 
ha\e m him a prophecy of a commg day whan mortals 
will not prate about the inspiration of the past, but be 
conscious of It m the hving present Ifahtre's Dmne 

24 
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JSeielation, with its enoycloptedic nnfoldinent of massive 
truths, will yet charm a generafaon when the spmtual 
faculties are more recognised than they are to-day 
Each year his philosophy wiU find more admirers, and 
the word revelation has no meaning if it he not recog- 
nised m the hfe and works of Davis Wilham Uoyd 
Garrison, the brave apostle, said of him, ‘‘‘Who exhibits 
to the woild m his own person a more beautiful life 
than Andrew Jackson Davis? "Who can deny the 
extraordinary phenomena attending his mental de- 
velopment? Who that really knows him, doubts his 
smcenty, his honesty of purpose, his extraordinary 
enlightenment?” Modesty of a beautiful type has 
ever characterised his noble hfe. He has resolutely 
asked the world to lose sight of his own personahty and 
take his statements to the bar of reason, conscious that 
“ error is mortal and cannot hve, while truth is immortal 
and cannot die ” Humamty will yet go to this store- 
house and be fed with new life To look in the face of 
this remarkable man was the realisation of one of my 
fondest dreams Even as Carlyle had a golden day when 
some missive leached him in the wilds of Craigenputtoch 
from Goethe, so I ever expenenoe a thnU of delight when 
I receive a letter from the illuminated Davis 
Amenca to me had much charm, embradng Boston 
with Its rich hterary associations, and bemg the countiy 
of those men I reverence, Emerson, Theodore Parker, 
and the great group of seemg souls who gave to the 
world such transcendent vieus of a nobler rehgion I 
t all of them were but preachers, in another 
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tongiic, of the gos].)el of Spiritualism I mot with many 
Mho had given up thoir Ihos to devotion and bacnfice, 
BO that the world might bo lifted out of its lethargy, 
and a higher religious thought abound I mot with 
much brothcrlv kindness and help from Harnson D. 
Barrett, then editor of the Banner of Light, who, meet- 
ing with the spiritual evidences, gave up the pulpit 
to speak out unshackled the bnghtor story that witnesses 
and helpers are working continually with us. To see 
in the Banner of Light lecture loom, amongst the 
portraits of the men and women who had given then 
gifts to the Cause, ouo of Gerald Massey, the bravest 
apostle the movement has had, was a source of joy 
Since 1 began these records this heroic soul has finished 
his work on earth, and been translated to the land of 
the reahty of which ho bad no doubt Even ns m 
Germany tho works written for the hour were sold m 
thousands, while tho bookseller despaired of the unsold 
sheets of Immanuel Kant, so it may be that the truths 
Massey brought to bght m his Book of the Beginnings, 
Balaral Genesis, and Egypt, the Light of the World, may 
have to wait for an audience We so larely recognise 
the great man, and therefore cannot thank God for 
him when he comes Spiritual facts weie at the loot 
of all that Massey penned dmang the last thirty-five 
years of Ins life Ho cared not for the reward of 
the present hour, only that such truth as he had 
caught should be given forth to work its mission 
Whatever subject he touched had real hght thrown on 
its path. His work on Shakespeare’s sonnets called 
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foith the admiration of eminent Shakespeanans like 
Charles Cowden Clarke, Salvim, the great Italian actor, 
and others who revered the name and fame of one who 
was not for an age, hut for all tune lord Colendge, 
wntmg on the subject of Massey in 1907, calls his 
Shakespearian work his magntm opus, a wonderful 
marshalling of facts, and perhaps the most learned work 
on Shakespeaie ever written Spiritualists, with them 
key of interpretation, can perhaps see how the Bard of 
Avon poured hia mapiration on the singer of Democracy. 
The heroic has not died out from amongst us, and it was 
heroism of a nohle type for Massey to bring to hght the 
true foundation atones of the Hebrew legend and Cbns- 
tian dogmas, to make war against the false truths, 
“ lettmg the half-gods go m order that the whole gods 
might come ” 

I had regrets while in Amenca that I did not come 
mto personal touch with Hudson Tuttle, the seer and 
farmer, whose writings Darwin and Buchner had 
quoted, not knowing that the author only claimed to he 
an amanuensis of the spirit people Tuttle himself had 
never known that Darwin made reference to his works 
until his attention was drawn to it by on address I de- 
liiercd m London, which was printed as a pamphlet 
The htcrature of Spiritualism has not received as yet 
the marked attention of the world. Books hke Plorenoe 
Manjat's There Is iVo Death were sold by the 
thousand, and no doubt for a season stirred up thought 
nod consideration as to whether the strange events re- 
corded were actual or not The fact that the authoress 
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■was a wnter of fiction may have mditated agamat its 
taking a permanent hold Mrs Crowe’s NviM Side 
of Natuie at an earher date stirred many minds, but 
here also the fact that Mrs Crowe was a novelist caused 
It to be soon forgotten There have been many writers 
familiar with the phenomena, men like Rev H R 
Haweis, who have continually brought forth the subject 
as one capable of making religion real Scarcely a 
volume of Mr Haweis's, The Bioad Chunk, Gw rent 
Coin, The Dead Pulpit, etc, but has numerous para- 
graphs wherein he shows how important to his mind 
were the modem evidences of a future life The unnpe 
and unready pass these ovei as speculations on the 
wnter’s part 

Many of the volumes associated with what has been 
called the New Thought are impregnated with the 
spiritual teachmgs We have somehow the faculty of 
legardmg what belongs to the next hie as but poetical 
speculation when we come across some stirrmg sentence 
m a book, but it will mvanably be found that the wnters 
of these books are Spiritualists 

Miss Lihan Whiting, who has wntten a charming 
study of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, TAe World Beauii- 
fid, and other volumes of a lofty type, is a declared 
Spintuahst It is the consciousnesB of being close 
to the spint-world, and having held speech with its 
inhabitants, that helps her to pen such words as these 
in The World Beautiful "We at once realise that 
death is not the end of hfe, but merely one phase of 
expenence m life, and its nature is to uphft and purify 
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the friend left on this side, and to offer its absolute 
testunony to the persistence of the communion between 
the two — the one still an inhabitant of the visible world, 
the other of the unseen wrorld. He who has gone into 
the life beyond is as real a personahty as ever. Indeed, 
he IS even more ahve than before, having entered into 
the ' life more abundant.* ” 

I had the pnvilege of meetmg with Miss TVhitmg 
in Home durmg the spnng of 1907, and conversmg with 
her on the wealth and beauty of the spiritual gospel 

It IS not, however, those who write boots only who 
have built up the great movement which is talked about 
m every comer of the land. The powerful addresses 
dehvered m the trance state for nearly forty yearn by 
Mr J J Morse have helped many to realise a natural 
spirit world. It has been my pnvilege to stand by his 
side all these years during his visits to Glasgow, and 
to be charmed and assisted by tbe inspired utterances, 
the veritable thoughts of souls who once dwelt on earth. 
Mhat perplesmg questions has he not thrown light on, 
what real cheer has been sent forth ' And yet all this 
wealth of mteUect and spintual knowledge has only been 
heard by a comparative few Seeds have, however, 
been dropped winch take root, and the noble and 
faithful service he has rendered cannot he lost One 
who, hke myself, has been fortunate to have Mr Morse 
as a guest for many years has gathered nch treasures of 
bought, which are stored m the archives of memory 
public movement m Glasgow has been huflt up 
largely through the wisdom of his controls, " Tien ** and 
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" Stiollmg Player," who, to me, are not only spmtual 
beings, but close personal friends 

The work which has been done by SpintuaUsm 
through such labours as Mr Morse has given, is such 
as has been pointedly set forth by the genial Ohver 
Wendell Holmes in his Aytmat of the Breakfast 
TaMe, m that atnhng paragraph which the bulk of 
readers will pass over “While some are crying out 
agamst Spmtualiam. as a delusion of the devil, and some 
are laughmg at it as a hysteric folly, it is quietly under- 
mimng the traditional ideas of the future state to a 
larger extant than most good people seem to be aware 
of You cannot have people of cultivation, of pure 
oharaoter, sensible enough in common things — large- 
hearted women, shrewd business men, men of science — 
professing to be in communication with the spiritual 
world and keeping up constant intercourse with it, with- 
out Its gradual reaotmg on the whole conception of that 
other life" 

There can be httle doubt that the brighter and 
better ideas which are preached in the churches to-day 
—the disappearance of the devil, the silence regarding 
eternal punishment, the doctnne of eternal hope — are 
largely the result of the spiritual facts which ate in out 
midst Many of the detgy know all about Otookes and 
Wallace, and the fact that many scientific men of 
eminence ore giving attention to the matter Spirit- 
ualism faces them continually, members of their 
oangregations talk to them of what they have seen at 
s&nces, and so, unconsciously, the harsh, nnyust dogmas 
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■which formcrlj' ruled ha\c b>'en miviified, Th^re are 
hundreds of clciyjmcn who hnow that the facts are 
real, the evidence uns.innountablc- Manj stc so situ- 
ated that they dare not say all th^y think, Irit othcre 
have confe''cd to rat how much of joy the now lijht 
has gi\en them, how it ha" held np their hands and 
strengthened their h'^rlsin the face of death, and made 
them discard for c\er t*'e old doctrines Almost every 
town and ■nllage has set up a temple where the pood 
news of the immortal life is proclaimed, and where, it 
ma} be, the forms of their loacd ones arc desenbed 
Xcw and bright ideas are coming into life each day, and 
if the Church, called Chnsfan, had to disappear it 
would give place to something better, something not 
related to myth and tradition, bnt to what we really 
know 

Three hundred years ago men said it was wicked to 
study the world* that to know God yon must read the 
Scriptures, the Hebrew of the old and the Greek of the 
new. TVho could have fancied, once, that the ddties 
of Greece and Romo would bo displaced, and the gods 
become only the playthings of poets? All the gods called 
heathen have been turned out of the heathen heaaen, 
and the playful fancy of a Heme pictures them in esile. 
Isobody prays now to Pan or Jnpiter or Zeus, no 
sacrifice is ofiered to Pallas , not a worshipper of these 
old deities remains m all the world Some has still its 
temples of Jupiter, hlars, and Mmerra, whom humani^ 
has banished. The stone has outlasted the deities. 
The God of Ahraham, Isaac, and Jacob, the God of 
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David and Israel, will aWo disnjipoar in duo season 
VTo sluill gel nd of the fancy skotches w Inch rnnko up 
llio ccclosiastical Jesus We slinll cease to mumble o\ or 
uords nlncb flamed out of tlio religious consoiousnoas of 
saints— words non dead to thinking minds Bui bettor 
inslitutioiiH, bolter forms of religion will appeal, and 
licttor men will tread the ground Thoj will gather up 
eicry good thing we have brought to light, to bo kept 
forever A hung and progrcssiso people has need 
to alter its ecclesiastical institutions as it improves 
its other maclimer)', industnnl or political, It is the 
ecclcsinslical institutions which have been the grootest 
olistacics in the wnj of progress They have for years 
retarded andporvorled the mtolloclual, nioral,otrootionol, 
and religious development of mankind 



CHAPTER XXX 

TUB STBCGGIiE OF SIXTY TEARS 

Spiritoausm Sixty jcats ago was bat soms straage 
noises heard in a farmer’s home — noises which had n 
voice for those who would hear Non it is the spiritual 
food of millions, who find m it a something which the 
churches cannot giie For long it had no great man 
in its lonks, not a philosopher, not a scholar, bnt it Imd 
now fire on its hearth, and soon it warmed the souls of 
mortals With more of evidence for its wonders than 
the miracles of the Chnstinn religion, it yet destroyed 
the belief in miracles 

If there have been extravagances and follies amongst 
some of its followers, this is not to bo wondered at 
Some will always swmg to extremes when suddenly 
taken from their old moonngs In Scotland for long 
the progress seemed bnt slow At moments you would 
have thought that the censor of the press would have 
blotted out all reference to Spiritualism, hut it had a 
true word, and those who heard it were eloquent with 
its new force Men were quickened by its power, and 
- oonld not keep bMI, hut told out their story, repeating 
the forcible evidence that came to them Some saw it 
sts 
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but dimly for a tune , others, who seemed to be waitmg 
for the consolation, gave it ready welcome But a 
handful of people met in an upper room less than 
thirty-five years ago, afraid almost to declare that there 
were such facts as that spirit people could make their 
presence known Now there are meeting-places m 
every distnot of Glasgow, with congregations which add 
to their numbers daily In Edinburgh, in Dundee, and 
many other places the public hear the now gospel 
gladly, while the Glasgow Association gathers audiences 
of several hundreds together each Sunday The 
spiritual teachers toll out a message which does not 


insult the common-sense of mankmd 
It IB only nght that I should put on record the great 
work done by Mr E W and Mrs M H WaUis, who, 
like Mr Morse, have' for many years spoken out the 
spirits' message New workers contmually come to the 
front Mr John Lobb, of the City of London Common 
Council, has done yeoman service both by bia books and 
voice, and his great regret is that he should have passed 
through life for so long unconscious of the preaous gut 
which all the time was at bis doorstep The Glasgow 
platform has been filled by men of somal posifaon an 
deep insight, who have not hesitated to let ® 
know where they stood on this question-men like JJr 
Abraham Wallace, Rear-Admiral Usbome Moore, 
Gambler Bolton, F S A The pubho workers whom the 
spints have more specially called to their 
through their phenomenal gifts have evidenced the 
measa^, have stirred up many For years Miss Row an 
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Vincent, a cultured woman, by lier mtclligent speech 
and forcible clam oyance, built up the faith of many 
Dundee also produced a striking seer in the person of 
Mrs Inglis, an untutored but braio woman, whoso 
descriptions of spirit people, so marked and clear, ga\e 
food to many a hungering heart In South Africa a 
great moicment is on foot, and a call is bemg made for 
missionary mediums Man} of those in that part of 
the corld receued the knowledge while resident m 
Scotland Already several workers bare truiersed that 
land with singular success , first Mrs Green, then Miss 
Florence Morse, daughter of Mr J J Morse, an admir- 
nblo speaker and clairvoyante, then Mrs Place-Vearj, 
and latterl} Mrs Inglis, of Dundee, all of whom by 
them real spintual gifts haae brought hundreds into 
the fold 

Spintuolism contmually shows forth how much a 
smglo man or a smgle woman can do when sustained 
by the power of the spmt people The great strength 
of the movement, however, is not m its public aspect 
In thousands of homes the spmt circle is a ventable 
altar, from which hearts are fed, and a new joy giien to 
hfe A sanctuary is provided for the weary, who gather 
a strength on which they can walk for many times 
forty days m the wilderness of hfe Many noble sonls 
fed from " the other side'’ go through life scattenng the 
seeds of joy Much that they do is not seen, but they 
are planting a religion which wiU produce blossoms in 
the hves of a multitude Hie names of many labourers 
who have done perhaps the noblest part of the work 
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may nevei be publicly heard, but they will march mto 
the next hie and leceii e the cheer and love of numbers 
who have witnessed their true worth 
Spintuahsm will yet join hands with all true seienoe, 
and enlarge the houndanes of knowledge, m harmony 
with the facta of nature. It cannot well jom hands 
with a church which has ever been anti-natural and 
at war with scientific facts Spintuahsm was once 
thought to be commg to buttress the churches’ faith, 
but the faith which Spintuahsm will establish will have 
facts for its basis and not fables Spintuahsm alone 
gives a basis for assured behef in immortahty. It 
demonstrates the existence and persistence of man m 
another life It can have no contact with the idea 
that man fell &om paradise and was damned for ever 
before the first child was bom, or that the world was 
ever lost, or that it is to be saved, and man restored, by 
a vicanous atonement, on the plea that once there was 
a miraculous physical resurrection from the dead. All 
these doctnnes so long preached and behoved m are 
non-natural, non-spmtual, unsmentific, and false, and 
the facts of Spintuahsm uproot them 
The school which has claimed to be scientific, the 
Society for Psychical Eesearob, has not given much 
evidence that it was quahfied or had the desire to get 
at the kernel of the matter If there has been any 
progress it has been of the most cteepmg kind A 
good many nothmgs hove been strung together, which 
gave neither light nor leading Some of the men of 
real smentifio bent, like the early mvesbgators, Professor 
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De Morgan and Alfred Enssd TVallaeCi gloned m the 
great and beantiM illnmination without putting forth 
cold and inciedolons reservations to save thdr credit 
for wisdom. The new school seems incapable of coming 
to any conclnsion. If something is said which for the 
moment is direct as n ell as forcible, in another sentence 
yon get something else which breaks it to pieces And 
yet the force of the facts has bronght convicbon to 
some of those who labonred for long withont sight 
This has not come abont through the hype-sceptical 
spint which has mled for lon^ bnt rathe throng 
casting it oEE! Some, no doubt, are of opuuon that the 
work of this Soaety has drawn many into the ranks of 
the Spintnalists , but I, for one, believe that where one 
has been drawn into the ranks hundreds have been 
caused to stand aloof thiocgb the nncertam opinions 
which were held by its members, and the incapacity 
shown by them of arriving at any definite conclusion. 

I gave a lecture m London, in February 1908, on my 
view of the work of the Society for Psychical Eesearch, 
which is pnnted as an appendix to this volume, and in 
spite of the fact that abont the same tune Sir Oliver 
lodge came into the open with the statement that he 
believed he had held genuine converse with old fnends, 
and that at last the boundary wall between the two 
spheres was "wearing thm in places," I have seen no 
reason to modify the cribcism which I then eipressed 
As a writer in Light so well said "Every altemabve 
to the Spiritualists’ theory has been tried, and that only 
IB left Its acceptance was tfaerefoie inevitable " 
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The Spintnalists v^ho have fought the fight cannot 
slanshlj’ applaud tho last comers who v^aited outside 
the gates which were open all tho tune It le some- 
thing, howeier, that a truth so long despised gets 
recognition at last from those who hitherto have op- 
posed its march Tlie volume of testimonj grows all 
the time. The bands of workers on tins side mcroase, 
and greater power under the brighter conditions comes 
from those on the other side of life. I find my work 
coming to an end For over twenty years I occupied the 
presidency of the Glasgow Society, and have witnessed 
the movement grow from a tiny babe to vigorous youth 
My interest in the success of the work can never be 
iKsened, but with advancing years I am glad to leave 
the pnbho work in the hands of those who, with youth 
on their side and fervour for the truth, will be able to 
go further than I had the time or power to go Each 
day of my earthly pdgnmage I can truly say that I give 
God thanks for Spiritualism and all it has brought 

“Though he may cause jam and weopmg, 

Those whom Death holds m his keeping 
Still live on. 

Death is nature’s love transcending 
Life, unsought unearned, nnending, 

Sbll flows on. 

Come, for all that is immortal 
Passed thiongh Nature’s love-lit portal 
Without pain, 

And, by that same door returning, 

He will come, for love still yearning, 

Backagam”* 

1 Pram Poems by Harold Carpenter 
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SKElTOAlIaM AND Tllf POCtETT FOf PStCHICAL J’ESEAFCB 
A Utr^'^c and a Crd if tsm 

An AddrcNi delivered bj 'Ir James Robertson to tbc 
Members and dissociates of the London Sp nniaLst 
Alliance, on DiursJay CTcnng, Fcbmaiy 6lh, lOOS, in 
the Salon of the Royal Society of British .Vrtists, Sudblfc 
Street, Pall Mall, Mr H Witball, Viec-PresidcDt, in the 
chair 

Mb Robertson said that he was glad that Mr TVitball, in 
his introductory remarks, had drawn attention to the fact 
that he would present bia own ticws. He did not desire to 
commit the Alliance to any opinions which he might express ; 
they were his own, and he fully accepted the responsibihty 
for them Ho thought that be woold be able to mahe bis 
meaning clear, and he would present on aspect of tbe emtb 
as It appeared to him Continuing, Mr Robertson said — 
It IS over thirty years since Spintnalism came to me 
like a burst of sweet music, and ever since it has claimed 
the best part of my tbongbt and life During that time, I 
hare h eaid and read a good manyof the mism terpretations and 
misrepresentations with which it has been met, but neither 
the theosophic boom nor the laboored work of the Psychical 
Research Society has changed one idea which I caught up 
when I fortunately became a student of the wn tags of Andrew 
3 » 
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Jaokaon DaTis, and was pnvileged to come within the 
personal sphere o£ those wise people who have so long nsed 
Mr J J Morse and Mr E W Waihs as their monthpieces 
I have never for one moment lost the finth that the Spint- 
nahem of the Spiritualists would ultimately prevail, and I 
thmk that the current of puhlio thought during these later 
years points very much in this direction 
I know that to the outsider it is a stupendous pioposition to 
make, that the dead have found an avenue through which they 
can impress their identity on the hvmg, and I do not wonder 
that suoh a claim should be met with inoreduhty , hut I do 
say that there has been given to the world dunng the last 
sixty years suoh a wealth of evidence in favour of the emst- 
ence of man after death as to bring the Spmtunlist’s position 
withm the domain of demonstrated fact 1 would not think 
of claiming that all the details of spirit mamfestations which 
have bean pruitod m Spintuahst literature are aoourato, 
but what IS really important is the great fact that mtelli- 
genoe, not belonging to those in the body, comes out clearly 
from many source^ and the same remains true, if some of 
the details sot down are erroneous 
From the inception of the movement there gathered round 
this osntral truth numbers of soher-minded, intelhgent men 
and women, who found the satisfaction and rest whiah suoh a 
glonous belief was oaloulated togive Their experiences were 
not of the subjective ^e, hut wore the result of the exeroise 
of all those faoultics which enabled them to weigh up facts in 
the material sphere There was home in upon them that here 
was a great reality which rolled away a cloud of difficulties, 
and threw a now light on hietory, sacred end secular, which 
had been long obscured They asked for no patronage, were 
patient^ and hstoned without a murmur when powerful 
assailants threw ndioule on their beliefs, feding that they 
could always receive a fresh measure of strength from the 
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spmt circle They conld afford to be in different to the asser- 
tions of their scientific opponents, who had either been ill- 
guided or unfortunate in their search for light The simple 
truth of Spintnalism, that those we have loved and who love 
us con imngle in our sorrows and onr ^oys, is a perfect 
armour against any assault 

The openmg of the gates beween the two worlds represented 
of course a great deal more than onr personal consolabon 
There is a rich philosophy which has been merely hinted at in 
the rebgions of the past, and this will mute and bring into 
line every aspect of Nature Bat the first pomt to be brought 
home IS the one which most nearly concerns oar peisonal 
affections — that life and love have not been destroyed hy 
death The Spiritualist has never needed to move firom his 
ongmal posiSon. All these years he has listened to the 
babblmg of adverse vinces, considered the theones advanced, 
only to find that hia daily experiences contradict many of 
them. But Spintnalists cannot convince those whose minds 
are closed agamst even the possihilily of Nature hsvmg such 
facts as spirit spheres aud spirit beings to reveal Incidents of 
spirit intervention may be dissected and eipliuned (I) hy the 
critic to his own satisfaction, but his incomprehensible theones 
never m the least weaken or destn^ the mcontestnhle facts 
which have become a part of the Spintnalist’s being Pro- 
fessions of unbelief or non-helief are valueless. Only those 
who are faee to stand level footed, face to face with the facts, 
will ever see: the others grope blindly The facnl^ of 
•rision, the gift of hearing, and the capacity to weigh up and 
take the measure of any occurrence should he the prg peily of 
the average man or woman as mnch as the savnnL B'e are apt 
to get tired of heating so much about leammg alone having 
the capacity to see truth The natural man who has never 
come mto touch with a univetaly, who knows nothing of 
tlaspcal scholarship, may see a fact and estimate its worth 
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qmte as readily as the most profound soholar Many things 
are not caloulablo by algebra, noi deduoible by logic The 
mightiest magician that ever mred the enchanter’s nand, 
Shakespeare, was twitted by hia contempomnos because he 
lacked soholatship, and the first biographer of Bobert Burns, 
Dr Cume, always introduces him with a certain patronising, 
apologetic air , as if the polite public might think it strange 
and half unwarrantable that be, a man of science, a soholar 
and gentleman, should condescend to do such honour to a 
mstio * Thera is no ready-made, patent, scientific method by 
which the scholar has the advantage over his fellows in 
reaching truth “He that walks familiarly with humble 
men,” says Theodore Porker, “often stumbles over masses 
of nnsunnied gold, where men, proud m emptiness, looked 
only for common dost ” 

It may, perhaps, seem somewhat presumptuous that I 
should take it upon myself to cnticise a body of men making 
claims to be scientists, philosophers and deep thinkers, who 
are oredited with possessing the culture and erudition which 
a university training is supposed to give My warrant is 
that I have had over thirty years’ close experience m the 
subject winch they have sought to examine 

Whathasthe Society forPsyohical Eeseareh broughtto light 
during its quarter of a century’s working 1 Is there anything 
made more dear regarding what ore called qnnt phenomenal 
■Whut epeoml faculty of vision were its leaders possessed of 
which gave them an advantage in the way of research over 
those whocalled themselves Spmtunliets, nndw ho had wuehc 
for the reubtyof certain phenomena taking placel Thoyset 


were visionaries and their facte were too sensational for the 
Honeral palate Inefficiency was to give place to a cultured 
kiency, which ivould yield endless diagrams, derations and 
sections that would explain and regulate the phenomena 
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Theus Tras a golden opportmutr to let the world have some- 
thing authoritative as to whether these abnormal experiences 
which had been denied or denounced were fact or dction 
hue hare we got anything from them which settles anything * 
IVould it be rude to suggest that, with all them high-soundmg 
titles, they were incompetent, and that they faded to show 
that they were gifted with even ordinary powers of observa- 
tion 1 As Mrs Poyser m Ada-n Bede says “The'w’s folk 
'ud hold a sieve under the pump and expect to carry away the 
water” I have read somewhere of “moon-rakers”: “people 
who do not see a fact as plain as the luminous orb in the 
heavens, but will go dredging after the unage of it, reflected m 
their own village pond ” 

This Research body got credit for possessing some superior 
furnace, in which they would smelt the Spmtiialists’ore,and 
show the world its poor quality, but their crucible had been 
wrongly constructed, and therefore it has only produced slag 
They never grasped the revelatioa that was being given. 
Time and money have been consumed, and the total outcome 
has been to raise a cloud of dost, about which there has been 
much chattering I know there are a few people in the 
Spintuahsts’ ranks who praise the work of the Soaety for 
Psychical Research, and flatter its printed 
calling the fog preduced illnminatiug They seem to consider 
that Spintnalism is hc'pcd when they niwt with the sly pinch 
of disparagerccnt under the pretended fondling of praise — the 
honey with a sting in it The avenge Spintualist, however, 
wfcoluis waded through the complex miss, finds little of real 
value , h srdly anything which be did not know before, and vny 
much that is to twisted and entangled as to be utterly in 
comprebensib'e. 

I krow KiTC persons will ask what did we know about the 
sjbl'm'ial, the sulMxmKiO'ffl, o” urcoo'cious t-lf, b'l’c-c the 

days of PsyehialResmrch land IwoJd sal what do we know 
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llicre wn'' m Sfltiluilt*. « Wtifnerir •■uDii! ikmoii'lrotioii of 
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fetum coif Iim\ c, out cimt thin nil sufi tini: word to dikputc 
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Ulcpnilij on ibo mndo to wntider nil o'cr tlio carlli nnd rend 
ramdi, nnd tlicii nonllj pnim olT llio know ledge thus ncquircd 
npoti the Kesenrebern Afterthc word Imd boooiiie orthodox 
Ptoten'orlljelopcnnio out with Iheolntcmont Ihnt Vajotiical 
Kenenrehcni lind used tlio tenn illepitimntclj Surely hero w n 
prmenldlion of mcnp-tcity Homenlicrc It looks liko n case of 
blind moil nlio feel llio niucd Ictlcrs which thoj touch, but 
hero not Hirst Icnmcd to read 
Spint photiotnOna had been entisfnctonly uttested by men 
of light nnd lending before tlio days of tlicso confused ideas 
It would bo difboult to find any w hero more compotont minds 
tlian those who vouobod for tho reality of tho spirits’ prosenco 
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amongst mortals The eaiher researchers adopted methods 
which were simple, clear, and ethaustire; What ires actual 
they reported, leanng speculation alone They were men 
and women who would not swerve a hair’s breadth from the 
sternest loyalty to truth One of them, recognised as 
having the keenest msight and the most sublime courage, 
nent so far as to say that spirit return was as satisfactorily 
proved ae any other soientifio fact 
The work of research bad been entered npon years before 
by a committee of the London Dialectical Society, who reached 
certain conclusions without wandering in the wilderness of fog 
Spirit action on the mortal life is more than hinted at in 
their report, but they had no doubt about the reahty of certam 
phenomena. IVhat Cromwell Varley narrated, the wonderful 
incidents spoken of by the present Earl of Crawford, by H D 
Jenoken, by Thomas Shorter, by E L Blanchard, and many 
others, was jost the kind of evidence which would have estab- 
hsbed the truth of anything in a court of justice For a period 
of fifteen years before tfaeDialectical Society’s reportwas made^ 
there was perpetual commotiou regarding the Spintualists’ 
claims The controversy between D D Home and bis friends 
and Sir David Brewster was more than a nme days’ talk The 
fact that Lord Brougham, who hod been present with Brewster 
at Home's s&mces, never uttered a sentence while the war 


of words lasted, was pretty fan: evidenee that Brougham 
knew that a strange realm bad been brought into v lew 'When 
this was followed, a few years afterwards, by his remarkable 
statement that, even m the cloudless skies of scepticism he 
saw “a ram cloud, no bigger than a man’s hand,” and that this 
nun cloud was Modem Spintualism, we hare surely the 


proclamation cf the eommg deluge of evidences of thcprcsoDcc 


of spintpeoplc This statement by Lord Brougham ran pretty 


much m line with ouo made by the grout German philosopher, 


Immanncl Kant, a century bcforcy when the author of Tht 
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Ontiqm of Pare Seam, met with the spintual giits of 
Swedenborg He said “The day will eome when it will be 
proved that the human soul is already, dunng its li& on 
earth, in a oloae and indissoluble oonneotion with a world 
of spints, that ilietr uoild influences ours and impresses li 
profoundly " 

They were strong men and women in every sense, who 
seknowledged the open door between the two worlds m the 
fifties and suties 

Bobert Chambers was something more than a httircUeur 
his penetrative intellect had formulated Evolution as a 
possible theory before Darwin arrived with his array of facts 
Chambers ga^ered sunshine into his life by observation of 
the phenomena through Home and others, and acknowledged 
that Spintualism was a potent mfiuenoe in dissipating the 
materialism which abounded 

There were other hterary personages whose eyes and eats 
opened to the rooogmtlon that an important discovery had 
been made — the Halls and Howitts, Mrs Barrett Browning, 
and many others — ^neither dreamers of dreams nor manu- 
facturers of bad myths 

Hot one name assooiated with Payohioal Eesearoh, nor all 
combined, can be compared in capacity with those early 
Spiritnahsta What a strong tower w as the great man who 
went out of the physical life the other day almost unrscog- 
msed, I mean Gerald Mhssoy, the most ooutageous and help- 
ful exponent of Spintuahsm I Massey was more than a poet, 
he was a discoverer and excavator in realms ohseure , a imn 
of tremendous range of thought, with powete of vision, and a 
oapaoity to tread ground where there was almost no foothold 
He brought tho charaotei of Shakespeare oiit of the dartaws, 
and showed to all the ivorld a man pure in thought and deeds 
The man who unraveUed that story in Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 
and who m later life turned Ins thought to tho secrets of 
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oncient Egypt, was a great ciplorer His sacnfice of sail in 
labouring in a realm where there was no hope of remxmciatioa, 
80 that future generations might hnow the truth, is a 
splendid exhibition of human nobleness But it is his clear- 
ringing, positive strains regarding the spint world that should 
call forth our admiration and gratitude Future generations 
will rank Gerald Massey os the clearest-sighted Spiritualist 
of our day 

Sir William Crookes had also contnbuted something which 
looked like eridencc before the Research days He maybe 
haltmg, and not inclined to speak out all be knows as to what 
the phenomena may pomt to, but it is clear that theie is 
no doubt ID bis mind about the actual existence of such 
phenomena, and no carping criticism can shake his testimony 
There it stands — the movement of objects without contact — 
the unseen intelhgence which gives a rational message, the 
direct writings, the appearance of phantom forms and faces, 
leading up to the fully-formed materialisations of those who 
claimed to have once dwelt on earth, ^o one can read 
Crookes without feebng that here we have an exhibition of 
the true scientific, cautions spirit, a man not earned away 
bjr sentiment, but one who accurately measured all the 
ground The issue of his Sesearehes in the Phenomma vf 
Spmtuahsm will always mark an era of lasion and faithful- 
ness 

What Crookes had met with was mttodneed to a huger 
pnbhc through the hravety of Thackeray in pnntmg m the 
GonOaU Magazme that record of spintual phenomena entitled 
“ Stranger than Fiction " From manyquaitets, m those early 
days, there came forth strong and forcible statements as to 
the existence of spint people at work. The Cornhll article 
was followed by a volume from the emmently respectable 
house of Longmans, entitled From Matter to Sjnnt, m which 
we bad the same objective phenomena vonohed for — the veiy 
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phenomena which the BeBearehcre could never see The 
preface to this volume was one of the most iDOstorly bite of 
literary work, and it was soon an open secret that its author 
was Professor De Morgan, the mathematician, of London 
Univetsily It is a scholarly and forcible presentation of the 
whole matter, nothing is vogue, it creates the impression 
that stnkmg and positive as were his statements, there was 
more behind which he might say Mrs De Morgan, the 
writer of the book, a remarkably clear-headed, oonsoien- 
tions woman, had recognised that the phenomena could 
only pomt to the unseen spirit people as the workers, who, by 
seeking to touch our sense perceptions, make us reabse their 
continued mterest m our welfare This early setting forth of 
spintualiatio phenomena waa moat conclusive, systematising 
the facts in such a way as to demand attention It was, how- 
ever, the learned and philosophic preface which elevated the 
subject at a bound, and showed it to be one of pre-eminent 
importance Careful and thoughtful as the wnter is, you feel 


other hypothesis appears to be eliminated 
Professor De Morgan seems to have anticipated some of 
the learned twaddle that was to anse in after years, and 
pretty thoroughly answers many objeobons which 
Eesearcb, thought-transference school have manufaot 
His own theoncs bod been destroyed by the strengt o 
the facts which he had met Here le a stnkmg and clear 
statement which ho makes “I have seen ^ “ 
a manner which should make unbelief impossi * 
coffed spiritual, which were not capable of “P 
by im^ture, coineidenco. or ■“'‘“W’ “ ’n ara 
adds, “The physical oiplanahons which I hav 

easy but mLSily insufficient, the spiritual hypoth^ s 
easy, oui miBBiauj Tb it not remarkable 

IB sufficient, but ponderously difficult is 
that so mmiy of those early luvcstigators could sco without 
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dilBculiy wbat the later school, vnth all their leanuog, 
failed to realise! 

Professor Do Morgan, ivith his nncommon eommon-sens^ 
could boldly say “ The deluded spirit rappers are on the nght 
track, they have the spinl and the metnoi of the grand time 
when those paths irere cut through the uncleared forest m 
irhich it IS now the daily routine to walk.” Evidently the 
Psychical EeBearohers had not ^t either the wit or the method 
required for such investigation as they entered npon. They 
could not distingnish between a conjimng trick and a spiritual 
phenomenon, and all the time seemed to prefer the 
shadow to the substance (Young Davey before h^hnton), the 
phantom to the hict (Maskelyne before Eusapia), clondland 
before solid earth Miia Katharine Bates, m her phanoing 
book, Seen and Unssen, tells of a Bnrmese lady whom she 
met on her travels, who was indignant with the Theosophisis 
becanse they had muddled eveiythmg up^ takmg little 
bits and piecing them together all wrong, many of the pieces 
wrongside upward, and she wound up by callmg them “stnpid 
muddlers " 1 think the Journals and Proceeduxgs of the 
Societyfor Psychical Research could cap even the Theosophists 
at misreading the spintual revelation There waa already 
in existence, as I have sought to show, a body of stnkmg 
evidence gathered together — endence much more weighty 
t h a n what we have for histone Ohnstianily It was scientific, 
it was rational, and it was religious. It converted Bohert 
Owen and his clever son, Bohert Dale Owen, while they were 
dwelling widely apart &om one another; and those valu- 
able volumes wntten by the latter, Soopalls on the Soundary 
of AuoOier B arid and the VebafsaUe Land, are pnceless to 
persons of mtellect who have been dwelling m the wilder^ 
ness of doubt and denial 

Dr RUiutson, Thackeny's close ihend, to whom be 
dedicated his Pendennu, must also be considered one of the 
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strong men who eipressed his gratitude for the noh blessmg 
of spmtual interooniae At first an opponent of the most 
wrnlent type, he soon cams to look Surly with an open and 
free mind, and with tears he eqiressed deep regret for his 
former opposition 

There can he no doubt that Spintuabsm brooght cheer mto 
the hearts of thousands, enabling them to breathe a freer 
air and live a larger life We cannot calmly consider this 
remarkable transformation, amongst all conditions of men, 
without feeling that it could hare been no delusion which 
effected such posibre and beneficent results, for we have a 
volume of testimony that thirty or forty years ago Spiritual- 
ism was accepted by numbers of the shrewdest men and 
women in the country 

In the year 1882 certain gentlemen of note, who had been 
coiiuetting with the subject for aome time, came mto assooia- 
tion With a few prominent Spintnaliete and set forth the 
mew that it was a scandal that there should be any dispute 
about the reality of spint phenomena They urged that 
the question needed to he determined, and that a society 
should bo inaugurated with this ohjeot m mew The 
Spintualists, who were certam that no amount of mrestiga- 
tion could destroy or weaken their position, were most 
cordial m thoir co-oparation They had the idea that the 
principal object of the new body was to eiamino the 
Spintuahsts' affinnatioiis, hut there was never any effort 
made to deal sononsly with Spintuabsm, what attempts 
were made were of sudh a hlundenng pattern that Spmt- 
nahsts were satisfied that no connotions would be amrcd 
at, and moat of them, to their credit, withdrew 

The question of a future hfo is beyond aught else the 
great question a truth compared with which it is of small 
moment whether anythmg else bo true Spmtualiata hod 
been masting that the phenomena they had witnessed alone 
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ofiered the aeatis of establisbmg it as a fact This new 
society commenced its inquiry by appointing committees to 
consider thought-reading, mesmensm, Reichcnhach's eiperi- 
mente, and added appantions, haunted houses, and physical 
phenomena aa something to ratam the interest of Spirit- 
ualists I know that a good deal of printers’ ink has been 
consumed in treating about tbonght-readmg, etc, but the 
research into the physical phenomena of Spintualism has 
been absolutely barren of result The Researchers evidently 
had never heard that there was a Mrs Eventtj m whose 
presence raps and voices could be beard, or that there was such 
a person as Lottie Fowler, with her gifts of clairvoyance and 
clairaudiencc, or that aJJ Morse entered mto the trance 
condition and revealed abnormal mtellechial powers They 
never heard or saw anything which was of the least value. 
They did not know that Spiritualism had given birth to the 
most profound scientific setting forth of Nature’s revelntions 
through unlettered men like A. J Dans and Hudson 
Tuttle IVe have never heard that any one of the persons 
named was ever asked to submit to cross-examination 
They never wanted to establish anything, hut were qmte 
satisfied to trot out their hypotheses in one comer and have 
them demolished m another 

When natural phenomena have to he investigated, it is 
essential that the observer be passive and look closely at 
what occurs in a truth-seekmg frame of mind, accompanied 
by keen perception and common-sense Unbiassed persons 
would have inquired, ** Under what eonditions did the 
phenomena which Crookes vouched for take place}” and it 
might be &irly assumed that these sages would have recog- 
nised tbat^ given the same conditions^ the phenomena would 
be repeated , but it seems never to have dawned npon them 
that the character of the manifestations was moulded by 
the mental and moral status of the mediums and the sitteis 
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Crookes caught something of the method required to get 
endentml resuUe, and hia words cannot bo too deeply 
pondered IMicn his modes are brought into ploy there 
will be less heanl of fnnd, nnd no need tor the distressful 
“tests" nhich rarely bniig coiiMction The phenomena 
will then rise beyond all the tests that can be applied 
Speaking of D D Home, Crookes says “I used to nay, let 
us sit round the fire and hare a quiet chat, and see if our 
fnendk are hero and will do anything for us, wo won’t have 
any tests or precautions On these occasions, when only my 
own family w ere present, some of the most com incing pheno- 
mena took plaee " Crookes, no doubt, had seen that the power 
with which he had come into contact exhibited, at tuue^ 
the most complete indilfcrciice to scientific theories, and 
would not be confined within the borders of any speculations, 
but made itself understood when the frec-mmded and open- 
hearted listened Has the Psychical Research Society ever 
presented this aspect of kindliness and sympathy towards 
those who claimed to have medial gifts f On the contrary, 
as I read, they have, ns a rule, treated them either as rogues 
or os automatons It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that these alleged "experts” have given us nothing but 
confused ideas It could have been seen from the first 
that It was not a demonstration of Spiritualism that was 
intended Apparently there was never any desire to reach 
a eonolusion as to the great central fact that the drad re- 
turn, they were ever repudiating preconceptions and bins, 
and yet they never accepted anything which was not m 
harmony with some preconceived notion 

The Society for Payohical Research was an awe-^pmng 
body— on paper Notables m abundance were to be found 
m its list of Members and Associates, no one could lose 
caste through bemg connected with suoh a body of respect- 
ables, while to be a Spintaahst was but another name for 
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Ignoramus and fanatic Very many of the names, however, 
wore only names It tics Sidgmck, M}crs, Hodgson, 
Podmore, and ono or two othom ffho composed the Society, 
and I would like to look at thorn mdindoally for a short 
time, and see if thoy over revealed any special talents 
which would make them superior to the average man in the 
street as investigators of occult phenomena I will begm 
with Professor Stdgwiok, the first president, whose name is 
ono Tve have heard mentioned with bated breath. “Such a 
profound man * ” evoiybody said Why, I know not exactly 
I have heard him described by those who were brought into 
close touch with him as a philosopher and a saint of the 
ancient type, but I am not aware of his being gifted with 
any special faculty for seeing the trend of modern events 
Ho doubt he was a scholar and philosopher, whose great 
position dominated the younger men, who looked up to bun 
as an orade, pretty much as dM those who gathered round 
Colendge in his deohnmg years and devoured his epeech, 
conceivable and inconceivable, as heavenly wisdom, while 
much of It was really what Carlyle called “bottled moon- 
shine * Sidgwiok never seemed to have any settled ideas 
as to a future life The Chnstian’s hope of immortaltty 
was a thing for whioh there was no rational basis, he said, 
but^ hke Matthew Arnold, he felt that the absence of such 
a hope would be an evil Why he ever troubled himself 
about the phenomena of SpintuaJism is an enigma, seemg 
that he never wanted to get at the root of anything, his 
own words bemg, "It gives life an additional interest having 
problems still to solve ” He might tnithfolly have classed 
himsdf as a waverer or an Agnostic, who never could 
reach any settled convictions He sat with mediums year 
after year, but he evidently neither hoped nor desired to 
get aatufactoiy results He might have gone on for a 
ijentury and have found himself m the same position, 
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because, -erhile he reoogutsed ihet certain conditions Trere 
essential in other realms, he considered that spintnal 
phenomena were diflferent, and so dictated his own con- 
ditions He admitted that he seemed to paialyse phenomena, 
yet ho never caught the idea that certain vibrations of the 
ether were needed for their suooesatul production, and that 
vibmtions from the sitters might be as disastroas as is the 
crossing of the telephone wires when one wishes to hold a 
conversation But for the commotion inspired by his 
position, and the authority of his name, Sidgwiofc’s colleagues 
would speedily have recognised his nnfitness to explore such 
a subject os mediumship As early as 1864 be wrote “ I 
fttncy I have heard the raps ” This gives ns a revelation of 
his oharacter he was never quite oonvmoed abont the 
reality of anything He was cautious, however, that even his 
” should not be betrayed, for he adds to his letter, 
’* but keep it dark about the raps till I blaae forth " Of oourse 
there never was any hlaze, only bhndmg smoke ! All his life 
he was a doubter, and I suppose the spirit people did not 
trouble whether he was converted or not, as he would 
have unearthed some theory to shatter their proofs and 
leave himself as unoonvmoed as before He was “the old 
men of the sea,” who rode upon the shoulders of his fellows 
He faded to see that the laws of physics were not always 


apphcahle to spiritual pperations 
Crookes’ eipenmeuta would have been os barren of results 
as Sidgwick's, but that he was gifted with a little more 
common sense He saw at a glance that matenal M.euoo 
could not arrange a successful spirit cinslo “Katie King, 
the spirit, called Crookes’ children around her, and amused 
them by recounting her adventures in India, but no ■ Katie 
King,” or any other apintual bomg, could have come within 
the sphere of the man who only got tho length of fancijing 
he had heard the raps I hope w e shall hear no more abont 
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Professor Sidgwick bang an aathonty In mj opinion he 
was unnortby of even tbe slightest attention He simply 
wasted years in tiaTelling round a circle, without obsemng 
tliat it was a circle We cannot call him a philosopher, only 
a tnSer 

Another influence in this body of scholars was Mr 
F. W H Myers, a man of qnito another stamp from that of 
Sidgwick , hut with rare genius, with the sweetest traits of 
character, he was continually dominated by his surroundmgs 
and afraid to gire out all he knew or thought At times 
his bands were filled vnth husks, from which the com had 
long ago been shelled out At other moments there was 
the appearance of hring bread in his grasp His was truly 
a dual nature Did he meet a spiritualist; be was strong 
in the faith and only wished there were greater marrels to 
beliere Let him -igam get mto tbe Sidgwick-Fcdmore 
atmosphere, and his prenous faith would ranish He 
would once more hug to his bosom his favourite hantlmgs, 
telepathy and the subhmmal self, and would talk learnedly 
about multiplex personahties, foigettmg, for tbe time bemg, 
all the facts that be had met with It was his association 
with the Society for Psychical Research that kept alive 
the sceptic'll vein. Naturally a spintnally mmded man, he 
would have been fully satisfied with the clear evidence of 
^mt return which was ail around, but that his nature was 
timorous, aud though never dommated by Fodmoie, he 
lent himself too readily to adverse theorists. 

He was a poet and essayist, but could not claim to be a 
scientist, althoogh that would not have been greatly m his 
favour, for, as David Christie Murray pointed ont, “Yonr 
P'nn of science is often the last man in the world to be 
entmsted with an idea, because he often starts from a pre- 
conception which he has to m aintain at all hazards ” Myers’ 
essays are truly spmtnal, and convey the idea that he had 
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I htt\ 0 lienrd it said that Myers believed m Stainton Moses 
bejotid aught else, hut conclusive evidence for this is sadly 
lacking Ho got so close to all Stainton Moses’ work that 
ho might have reached some definite and clear conclusion, 
but there is a considcrablo amount of triflmg all the tune, 
and no statoment we can grasp that this great seer established 
the fact that intelligence and knowledge survived bodily 
death Stainton Jfoses was a robust thinker, who was 
keenly critical of all that happened through hia own 
mediumship, one who faced and fought his doubts, only 
yielding when the OMdcnce was overwhelming Tet Myers' 
cntieism of him was that he was without thccntical or legal 
faculty' In 1894 the London Spiritualist AUiance asked 
Jfr Myers to read one of Stamton Moses’ posthumous papers 
on “ Spirit Identity,” certainly one of the most evidential 
presentations of the subject that could have been offered 
This remarkable statement of facts should have brought 
comictiou to Myers, and perhaps it did, but the old qiiiit 
showed itself at the close There were only some platitudes 
offered about being cautious in our affirmations, and 
exercismg constantly the doubting spirits as one who should 
say, “ lavo ever on doubt, and thy soul shall he satuified 
What brought Myers rest and satisfaction towards the 
close of his earthly career were the simple truths of Spint- 
uahsm, not the p^ohioal theones and hair splittmgs which 
had taken up so much of his tune The people from that 
other world had been waiting at the door he simply drew 
up the bhnds, and there came to him knowledge which 
might have been his years before His theories, in the 
light of the spirits' presence, were of little semce He 
opened his eyes, there they stood , he opened his ears, and 
those of the long ago were heard giving the message of 
courage and good cheer It required neither hterature, 
science, nor philosophy to get conviction, only the removal 
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of tlio oTjit'icIo's of Ins oon creition Tlio spirit peoplo came 
in ■ind supped with him, and brought him at Inst to the 
00.1115.111011 of the Uigor hope Hint hnd glcimcd upon him so 
fitfully for BO many years 

Another leading light I have to uotico is Mr Frank 
Podraore, one of those strange freaks nho crop up in human 
history, like tho sages who will hnao it that the earth is a 
flat plane and not a globe Ho stands alone, eonscious of 
his nianclloiis vision, and as ho hears of others yielding to 
the Epintual hypothesis, ho becomes more and more con- 
vinced that tlieto Is but one sane man loft and that his name 
IS Fodmore Tlicre is no wisdom or insight anywhere but 
what is exhibited in his own man ollous personality Nature 
formed but one such man, and then tho mould got broken 
According to him oven his groat hero, Sidgaiok, was not 
altogether an ideal investigator Nothing is of the least 
value but iihat roeoivcs his own approval Professor 
Hyslop’s report is so much colossal simplicity, and Podmorc 
can only hold up his hands in amazomont at such an exhibi- 
tion As for Dr Hodgson, he bad been so completely 
hypnotised by Mis Piper that he lost his power of observa- 
tion, or ho would have protested against Hyslop’s methods 

Podmorc stands forth proof against a monntam of facts, 
and can show to his ow n satisfaction that the mountain is only 
a bit of conjuring and mal-otBorvation Not the smallest 
piece of spintuol phenomena is allowed to pass thiongh his 
sieve However emment and honest his cmfrim may be 
matters not — they are dupes, everyone of them There 
never wore raps heard under conditions where it was not 
possible for someone present to make them Crookes might 
assert that he heard them, but he lacked hearing 'Wallace 
was credulous, Myers without capacity, Hodgson hypnotised 
In one man alone dwelt the insight to see that pure tiiokeiy 
was the sole ongin of what bad been called spiritual 
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iio'Iim^ vatiaiaptorj to liim*‘>lf, c.o itvallv landed him on the 
»liorra of certaintj To- n fri'ii lie rpprrKl ijmte unfit to 
prolic tha claim* winch wen* made, that th* HmiI eo"!d eoms 
into contact with the Itrinp Son.c jiccuhar pctaonal px 
[loriencci ntipietod him to the otciili, hot he could not tnia*, 
conld not rel^ on hia oru jiidpipcnt. All pufcaaiouil 
mediums wepe ahhe fraudulent, and ho hid <1 ■pcciat pmlo in 
his suponor acumen to Ito able to get at the secret of all 
their tncks lie had a reputation amongst his fo’ijirrtt as 
the great dclcctiTC, and they no douht thought that he had 
annihilated Madame Blavatshy for ever when, m IfcSO, he 
issued his report on his return from India He went out 
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with an cyo focussed to catch fraud, and had little diCBoulty 
m conaincing himself that only cbioaiictj uas the stock-in- 
trade of that remarkable woman , and so, matter years, with 
Ihisapia Paladino Whatcaer Lodges Myers, and the other 
experimenters might si}, llodgson knea she was but an 
armnt knave, and yet the much traduced Eusapia marches 
on her way, connnciiig and converting Continental scientists 
daily By going to America in 1S87, as secretary for the 
American branch of the Soctety, Hodgson nos placed in a 
ucn Held of inquiiy Ho did discoacr that there was one 
professional medium who had genmno gifts, thatamodiomn 
of nghtconsnesa did exist after all For nearly twenty 
years Mrs Piper was the oracle on which the truth of a future 
life hung According to Professor Hplop, it cost the 
Society JCIOOO for these Piper investigations It was a 
long, dreary search, made all the more difficult by the 
methods which were adopted Hodgson might read about 
the oi|ionoaccs of other people, but they were of no value 
to him It IB doubtful if he ever accepted physical pheno- 
mena os having any reality Crookes' statements, he 
admitted, were the best attested, but ho could not accept them 
os truo until many additional cases hod been given I have 
often wondered that the spirit people m association with 
Mrs Piper did not giie up his conversion os hopeless, but 
no doubt they saw the day of tnumph ahead Research 
dogmas had to be adjusted towards the plamest facts before 
they could be accepted What a web of prejudice had to 
be destroyed before the spint voices could sound clearly ' 
Ultimately the inner and the outer man saw that what 
Spintualists had fought for so long was true 
The ripening time hod come at last, and Hodgson’s detectii e 
faculty and scepticism were found to be but obstacles in the 
path of thespints Hodoubtthe work of Stainton Moses and 
the Sjnnt Teachings were known to him in the penod when 
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his mind ivns holdcn , but Mrs Piper’s control, “George 
Pelham,” chnuged the ourront of his life, so that when Stamton 
Moses had been translated and his group of helpers were free 
to sork within Hodgson's sphere, he ga\o them the welcome 
of a tmo Spiritualist He bad prettj well done with the 
old state of suspicion, and was filled with the rapture which 
spiritual communion brings He could hardly wait to die, 
and talked about that “ other side ” os if it w ere at his doors 
“Imperator," the patient tcaober, was recognised as an in- 
structor from the beyond secLing to proclaim the highest 
conception of religion, and was no longer regarded os a part 
of the medium's subconsoiousneaB In the face of a real 
bemg of intelleet and righteousness the subbminol exposition 
had to melt away, and ho caught the spirit of those whom 
he had previously sneered at for being satisfied with facts 
instead of thecnes 

Hodgson’s eonversion came os a surpnse, it wo^so decided 
Mrs Sidgwiok, bis one tune colleague, might hope that he 
would modify his connotions, but that could never be 
The spint people hod given him real knowledge He 
stood on a rook from which nothing onuld dislodge him 
Four years before his translation he was able to say, as 
the outcome of a powerful conviction, "I think, for the 
rest of my life from now, shonid I never see another 
trance or have another word from 'Imperator' or his 
group, it would make no difierence to my hnoaledge that 
all IB well that ' Imperator ' and others ore all they claim 
to be, and are, mdeed, messengers that we may call divine ” 
Nothing could be clearer than that ho had found the pearl of 
great pnee, and was courageous enough to express his convic- 
tions in language which could be understood I need scarcely 
refer to the messages which he has sent to the earthly fnends 
since his translation One day, it is to be hoped, these will 
he pnnted, free from the aconmulation of useless woidmess 
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mindof the mqmrorhisMmcthmp:— be it internal or external 
—to do witli the power of the phenomena to mtiniW them 
scl vei It may be n coi'tequcnco of action of intrcduloaa feel- 
ing on the neraoni "lyetcm of the recipient, o' it roaj lie that 
the \ olition— say the spirit, if j oh bite— End* diflicul t) in com 
municatmg with arrpelhntorpaiii‘'vtien,ornm1)C is oTended. 
Se il trheh if woy, Vttre u Ihe fad ” 

'Woidsi auch as these are the outcome of an exalted and 
contcmplatiTC mind Tliw man had an inner conviction which 
was not related to fniici or iniaguiation The itory of the 
spinta* coming bach to earth, which captivated the minds of 
the many I haie named, cannot be mthlesslj pas'-ed over, 
certainly it is not the Providin'!’ and Jp'jmab of the 
F^cbical Research Society thatwill accomplish this Twenty- 
Eve years spent in dreary talk has been a waste ol time and 
scarcely justifies the continued Mt«tcncc of this Society Its 
name has been a mash 1 hnow that tbcrc arc some Spirit- 
ualists who arc simple enough to think that the men who 
form this Society are capable of sifting the gram from the 
clrnff, but the unfortunate thing is that they hate not been 
blessed with aasion to recognise what is gram and what is 
ohafT, and this pious opimon has to be tooted out from the 
minds of Spintuabats os having no relation to the actual 
facts IPc, who Irnic got volumes of mdisputable evidence, 
have no need of patronage, no need to get closer to those who 
will not open their eyes, but persistently oppose the greatest 
revelation of the centuries It was the facts o,' Spint- 
nabsm which at last brought Myers and Hodgson to see the 
light as we have done M'c will not falter in our propaganda, 
but shall stand firm for the truth that the world of spint 
IS m touch with the world of matter TTe know that this 
seemmgly ohscuro thing, whose real gloiy has been nnguessed, 
will one day mount the throne of the world and be recognised 
as the choicest, fullest, best gift of God to man 
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